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PREFACE. 


im  chapters  which  form  this  volume  were  prepai 
I  originally  for  the  "  Southern  Chrietian  Advocate,"  at 
I  the  request  of  the  Georgia  Conference.  Since  their 
ftflppearancc  in  the  ''  Advocate,"  the  author  has  been 
I  urged  to  publish  them  in  book  fomi  hy  nameronB  friends 
load  etrongers,  among  whom  are  the  leading  ministers 
lof  his  own  denomination,  distinguished  clergymen  of 
■other  churcheB,  and  offiuei-s  of  the  United  States  Navy,  , 
KwhoBC  lepatfttioiis  give  importance  to  their  opinions. 

If  the  author  fecU  any  luluctance  in  «omplying  with 

Itheeo  Uattcring  BolicilatioiiE,  it  is  chietly  became  the 

lapteis  were  composed  hastily,  and  the  duties  of  his 

1  will  not  allow  of  his  rewriting  them.    This 

mple,  however,  is  overcome  by  the  aseistance  of  a 

,,  who  kindly  suggeste,  that  as  iJie  autlior  has  no 

'y  ropiitation  to  lose,  he  risks  nothing  in  publish- 

5  without  waiting  for  time  to  rewrite. 

BticG  to  the  work  requires  it  to  be  said,  that  the 
roiB  and  accidental  omissions  of  tlie  original  articles 
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have  been  corrected,  and  much  useful  mformation 
added. 

The  matter  of  the  work  was  gathered  in  the  course 
of  the  years  1855,  '56,  and  '57,  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  time  the  author  was  attached  to  the  U.  S. 
sloop-of-war  Jamestown,  then  flag-ship  of  the  African 
squadron.  Tlirough  the  kindness  of  friends  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  islands,  he  is  enabled  to  bring  down 
much  of  the  statistical  matter  to  the  close  of  1858.  The 
historical  sketches  have  been  made  out  with  care  ;  the 
statistics  of  trade,  missions,  ete.,  were,  for  the  greater 
part,  gatliered  on  the  spot,  from  persons  or  documents 
of  authority,  and  not  without  much  labor. 

The  author  flatters  himself  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
defects  of  the  work  in  style  or  arrangement,  the  matter 
which  it  contains  will  be  found  reliable  and  useful,  hi 
his  attempts  at  describing  places  and  peoples,  his  desire 
has  been  to  make  prominent  such  facts  and  objects  as 
may  interest  the  general  reader,  and  be  of  practical 
value  to  the  voyagers  who  shall  come  after  him,  the 
Trader,  the  Cruiser,  and  the  Missionary. 

Should  these  pages  revive  any  pleasant  reminiscences 
in  the  minds  of  his  old  shipmates,  or  serve  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  the  cruiser's  life  on  the  African  station, 
they  vnW  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 

Should  they  contribute  anything  toward  correcting 
prevailing  errors  respecting  the  colonies  of  civilized 
blacks,  and  the  state  of  Christian  missions  on  the  West 
Coast,  or  increase  in  any  degree  the  interest  which  the 
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American  churches  are  taking  in  the  salvation  of  be- 
nighted Africa,  he  will  feel  amply  repaid  for  the  labor 
which  he  has  bestowed. 

To  Eev.  J.  lighton  Wilson's  "  Western  Africa,"  the 
author  is  indebted  for  several  thoughts  respecting 
Congo.  To  the  Eev.  D.  A.  Wilson  and  Eev.  E.  T. 
Williams,  Presbyterian  missionaries  to  Liberia ;  to  Eev. 
J.  W.  Home,  late  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  Monrovia ;  and  to  Eev.  J.  Eambo,  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Liberia,  the  author 
is  indebted  for  valuable  information,  and  still  more 
for  brotherly  kindness  and  aifection,  which  are  but 
poorly  repaid  by  this  cordial  acknowledgment. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TANGIER — I XTRODUCTOBY. 

**  Shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it.** 

**  Each  little  addeth  to  the  general  store, 
Who  follows  learns  from  him  that  went  before.** 

Premiflory — ^Morocco— Extensive  Influence — Obscure  History — ^Indomi- 
table— ^Unchanging — ^Recollections  of  Boyish  Dreams,  and  Prospect  of 
Fulfillment — ^Romance  of  the  Moorish  Character — Beating  up  for  Gibral- 
tar— Bay  and  City  of  Tangier — ^American  Consul — ^Moorish  Boats  and 
Sailors — Moorish  Guides — Hamed — The  Mosque — Market — Jews — 
Moorish  Women — ^Dates  and  Small  Change — Camp  Outside  the  Wall — 
Make  an  Acquaintance — ^Prepare  for  a  Row — Good  Evening,  Hamed — 
Reflections. 

It  may  not  be  expected  that  Sketches  of  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  will  contain  descriptions  of  places  and  life  on  the 
Atlantic  shores  of  Morocco;  yet  a  chapter  of  notes,  his- 
torical and  descriptive,  of  the  ancient  and  classic  city  of 
Tangier  and  its  people  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader. 

Few  empires,  ancient  or  modern,  have  exerted  so  great 
an  influence  over  the  destinies  of  civilized  man,  as  the  half- 
oavilized  empire  of  Morocco;  and  of  none,  since  the  decline 
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of  Rome,  ha§  the  tuduence  Wen  so  lung  ami  so  geoerally  J 
felt.  Commanding  many  leagues  of  coast  on  the  sLores  of  I 
the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  her  daring  pirates  have  for  J 
centuries  infested  these  waters  in  pursuit  of  blood  or  trea>  I 
sure,  bringing  the  oommerce  of  all  nations  under  oontribu-' 
lion;  and  to  this  day,  the  proudest  nations  of  £urope(.| 
England  and  France,  buy  gxpinption  from  her  (IcpredatioDfl  I 
by  annual  contributions  of  black  mail.  Defended  by  th»  I 
dangerous  rocks  and  shoals  which  lino  her  seaward  bordera,  I 
she  is  safe  from  the  attacks  of  naval  forces,  i^ccme  in  tbo  1 
fastnesses  of  lier  vast  deserts,  where  the  fleet  barb  and  the  I 
unoijualled  horsemaa  can  tire  the  strength,  and,  by  slow  I 
banting  warfare,  vaste  the  Bpirit  and  the  numbers  of  disci-  I 
plincd  armies,  she  is  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment,  aiul  1 
raay  be  approached  only  on  her  own  terms.  Bpoin,  Por>  J 
tugal,  EngUmd,  France,  have  at  various  times  pc 
thomsclves  of  her  accessible  sea-coast  towns ;  but  tbej 
found  them  proStless  posacssions,  and  too  dear  at  the  jtrios  J 
of  constiuit  warfare.  The  relinquishment  baa  been  specdy^l 
and  tbe  iudomttablc  children  of  tlie  soil  ha^e  returned  tol 
their  natural  possessions,  like  t!ie  locusts  of  their  owiLi 
deserts,  refreshed  by  the  sleep  of  the  plains,  and  increased.^ 
in  niunbcrs. 

Situated,  geographically,  whero  bcr  mountains  have  looked! 

for  ages  into  the  very  lap  of  civiliiation  and  advaneuiuwit, 

slie  i»  herself  unchanged.    Even  C  h  list  Ian  i(y,  after  eight«eE 

ceotnrios  of  eObrt  and  contact,  has  failed,  in  Uio  i«ast,  tt^ 

.  modify  her  character,  or  to  ostablisli  a  siDgio  ttmpio  in  hcej 

I  tonus;  and  ihf  Pillars  of  Horcnics  mar  maik  to-day, 

jrare  said  to  have  marked  ihouaanda  of  yean  ago,  tb«| 
f  Ihnibi  of  cirilintioQ  in  that  direction. 
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Bat  though  known  for  three  thousand  years  under  the 
names  Ethiopians,  Mauri,  Barbarians,  Mauritanians  and 
Moors,  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco  are  perhaps  less  known 
than  any  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  or  Asia.  The  sailor, 
wisely,  gives  a  wide  berth  to  her  shores,  where  shipwreck, 
even  in  this  age,  would  be  followed  by  death  or  slavery. 
The  traveller  liketh  not  the  shadow  of  her  walls  and  tents ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  mixed  and 
united  tribes  known  to  Europe  and  America  under  the 
general  name  of  Moor.  The  Christian  religion,  in  its  west- 
ward flow,  has  passed  over  these  plains  without  leaving  a ' 
ripple  trace  on  their  sands;  and  unless  the  regurgitating 
wave  that  is  to  enliven  Africa  in  its  flow  shall  survive  the 
Sahara  and  burst  the  bounds  of  the  Atlas  chain,  the  Moors 
will  be  but  Moors  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come. 

My  first  impressions  of  the  Moors  were  gathered  from 
the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  and  stories  of  shipwreck  and  adven- 
ture among  them  by  Adams ;  sobered  somewhat,  in  later 
boyhood,  by  "  Jackson's  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Moroc- 
co." My  boyish  imagination  loved  to  revel  in  the  mists  of 
Moorish  history,  and  the  wildness  of  Moorish  scenery  and 
character.  It  was  to  me  a  land  of  exhaustless  legend  and 
romance ;  in  whoso  people,  cruelty  and  hospitality,  trea- 
chery and  platonic  friendsliip,  strangely  harmonized.  I  was 
oarly  fired  with  the  desire  of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  her 
majestic  mountains  and  magnificent  plains ;  and  many  a 
delightful  day-dream  have  I  had,  over  an  uninteresting 
Latin  grammar,  full  of  wild  adventure,  passing  from  castle 
to  tent,  under  the  shadow  of  a  fiiendly  turban,  before  whose 
^*  sesame  "  curtains  and  doors  flew  open. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  '56,  we  'weTe\>e^\!va^  \.o  V-aA- 
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ward  of  tlio  Sladeiras,  when  iho  secret  transpired  in  tiiej 
ward-room  that  wc  were  >jound  for  Tangier.  Here  it  i 
be  neocssary^  to  inform  tlie  reader  ihat,  for  good  reason  i 
time  of  Tor,  and  nortcuon  in  tltne  of  peace,  tlio  dcsUn&tioi 
of  a  man-of-war  is  gerterally  kept  a  secret  from  the  officers 
non-commanding,  for  &  few  days.  Tho  authority  ia  foundJ 
iu  tho  Itx  nan  scripla  of  the  uavy,  called  "  nsagc  " — a  bmib 
get,  by  the  way,  which  contains  all  sorta  of  funny  things  j 
among  others,  lots  of  affirmative  proof  on  tlio  vexed  t\ 
tion  as  to  wheilier  a  thing  can  be  all  bluek  and  all  white  t 
the  same  lime;  alias,  that  black  is  white,  and  wliitc  i 
black. 

The  news  brought  to  mmd  my  boyhood's  dreams  of  I 
Morocco ;  and  they  were  to  be  realised  iii  part,  for  I  aboul^l 
at  lea^  look  npou  her  shores,  and  eliake  hands  with  bei 
8un-bnrut  children;  but  how  iiir  my  romuntio  ideas  of  t! 
half-civilized  chtkractor  hod  been  modified,  judge  ye,  vl 
Itave  had  two  years  of  contact  with  the  ugliness  of  man's 
aarsgu  condition  on  Ibe  shurca  of  Africa ;  and  liow  fur  my 
ardor  tar  adventure  bad  been  cooled,  ye  can  imagine,  whaj 
have  ii[>eut  a  year  on  that  dreary  station,  away  from  coohm 
try  and  friends,  and  wife  and  little  ones.  fl 

There  in,  hovcver,  a  degree  of  romance  bscpamble  IVoiH 
the  Muorish  cliarooter;  so  we  rejoiced  ia  the  prospect  ofl 
breaking  in  on  the  mouotuay  of  our  cruise,  by  spending  jfl 
day  witli  tho  Ilarbariimn.  m 

After  a  week  of  most  uiipleaitiuit  Mailing,  wc  made  ikgA 
oouHt  of  Europe  at  Cape  St,  Vincent,  and  that  night  andl 
[  the  following  day  continued  oar  conrw  toward  tb«  Gut  ofl 
I  Gibraltar,  along  the  ooaet  of  Spain ;  and  over  those  watern 
where    Nelson    immortalized   himaulf,  and    England   wan 
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d"Mistie88oftlie  Seas."  The  monilng  of  tlie  teutli 

|»y  ont  l>roiiglil  im  wtthia  ^ght  of  the  ItlooriHh  coaRt,  »ntl 

a  Jrojipcil  Anulior  in  llie  bay  of  Tangier,  a  milo 

rom  the  town.    Our  coubuI,  Mr.  Brown,  vaa  soon  along- 

ide,  to  pKy  hia  rcfpocU  to  the  Commmlore,  tmil  gave  the 

Sccrs  sotuc  exLtiUeut  atlvjce  ns  to  the  prudcDcc  Ilcl't^asa^y 

n  interconreo  with  thi;  nntivcs,  'which  hntl  u  very  fiuo  efiuct 

i  llie  way  of  uxoiliog  onr  curiosity.    After  some  liesitatiou 

II  the  part  of  the  Commodore,  a  tw  of  iis  obtainc<l  jkt- 

ition  to  visit  tlio  iihorc,  ttnd  at  3  o'clock  wo  woi'e  off  foi- 

>vGiUDg'a  stroll  among  tho  Moors.    Thu  city,  bnilt  in  n 

lurrow  vnllcy,  luiil  strctdiing  up  the  hills  on  1)0111  sides,  i^ 

pirronnded  by  a  high  castellated  waU  of  solid  mnarmrr,  nnd 

efendod  on  the  water  aide  by  forts  of  (.-onaiderablo  streiigtli 

Irliioh  roat  on  tho  native  rock.    As  socn  Irom  tho  l>ay,  it 

>oka  liko  a  i^ity  of  prutoiw.  The  hou.tes  which  appcnr  abovo 

B  wiUla  are  aqoarc,  fiatroofed,  white,  and  mthont  ,oma- 

mt,  liaviirg  bnt  low  windows,  and  those  quilo  RnuUt.    We 

wd  among  ye  Au^eo-rigged  Hclioonors  at  anchor,  and  others 

r  weigh  ;  iboir  broad  yet  graceful  sails  hauled  almost 

T  and  Baiting,  with  the  swiftness  of  a  seugull,  into 

■  eye  of  tl»e  wind.     ITio  durk-oomplexioned  nnd 

nrbawKl  sailors  smiled  at  ua  as  wo  pas^od,  and  wo  oould 

I  piratical-looking  crew  saying  to  themselvi'-s, 

f  What  fine  slaves  theme  fellows  would  make  I"     They  havt- 

wd.  liowoTcr,  in  their  occasional  encottntcrs  witli  I^ng- 

ll  and  other  MilorK,  that  gentlemen  who  wear  braas  bat- 

B  are  ratlier  ogly  imstomcrs  to  handle.    We  dlreoled 

kir  boat  for  till'  water  gate,  the  only  eutranoo  on  this  side, 

pd  landed  in  tho  midst  of  h^  a  dozun  baru-lugged,  alip- 

0.1,  turlmni'd  nnd  Nimhed  n-'Uh-incn,  wVo  Tc'ptewsA'A  i 
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many  colors,  from  copper  and  chestnut-brown  to  ashy 
black. 

In  French  and  broken  English  they  offered  their  services 
as  guides,  but  with  a  degree  of  hauteur  which  led  some  of 
our  company  to  suppose  that  they  were  dignitaries,  or  at 
least  gentlemen,  of  the  city  who  had  come  to  offer  us  hos- 
pitalities. A  gentleman  wearing  a  fez  cap,  ornamented  with 
a  tassel  of  red  silk,  half  a  yard  in  length,  and  who  spoke 
French  very  fluently,  told  us  that  he  had  just  returned  from 
the  Crimea ;  offered  to  show  us  round  the  city,  and  was 
quite  un-Moorish  in  politeness.  I  didn't  like  the  cut  of 
his  jib. 

Casting  a  glance  over  the  group  as  I  jumped  ashore,  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  sprightly  face  of  nut-brown 
color,  in  which  the  amiable  and  savage  were  blended,  set 
off  by  the  perpetual  smile  of  a  hare  lip.  "  Ah,"  said  I, 
"  there  he  is ;  the  old  man  of  my  dreams  in  boyhood — I've 
seen  that  face,  full  of  contradictions,  and  that  snow-white 
turban,  in  my  visions  of  Moorland."  His  burnous — a  gar- 
ment made  like  a  smock  or  shirt,  having  loose,  flowing 
sleeves — ^was  of  mottled  brown  and  white ;  his  white  full 
drawers,  fastened  above  the  knee,  contrasted  pleasantly 
with  his  brown  legs  and  bright  yellow  slippers ;  and,  ex- 
cepting the  long  scarf  thrown  over  one  shoulder  and  brought 
round  the  waist,  he  was  in  full  Moorish  dress. 

"  Come  here,  old  gentleman,"  said  I,  beckoning  toward 
him.  He  came  up  with  a  dignified  step  and  manner,  which 
I  thought  to  be  assumed  for  the  occasion. 

"  Want  me,  sa  ?" 

"  Wliat  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Hamed,  sa." 
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'^  Speak  EngliBh,  Hamed  ?" 

"  Yes,  sa." 

^^  Hamed,  are  70a  an  honest  man,  or  a  scoundrel?" 

'^  Hamed  good  man,  sa,"  with  an  air  of  injured  innocence. 

"  No  doubt ;  but  how  am  I  to  know  that  ?" 

"Everybody  know  Hamed,  sa." 

"  Well,  that  accounts  for  it  I  I  was  just  thinking  that  you 
looked  like  an  old  acquaintance." 

"  Oh  yes,  sa !  Hamed  see  you  when  you  here  be- 
fore." 

"  Very  likely,  Hamed,  considering  that  this  is  my  first 
visit." 

Hamed  lifted  his  eyebrows  and  smiled,  as  if  he  had  per- 
petrated a  joke. 

"Where  did  you  learn  to  tell  lies,  Hamed?" 

"  He  no  lie,  sa ;  me  tink  so  I  see  you." 

By  this  time  we  had  passed  the  water  gate  and  were 
ascending'  the  steep  and  narrow  street,  inclosed  by  high 
buildings,  almost  destitute  of  windows  and  doors,  at  least 
on  the  street  side,  which  leads  to  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Here  our  company  separated,  some  for  the  Consulate,  and 
others  to  look  at  the  curiosities,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Crimean.  "  ELamed,"  said  I,  "  hold  on  to  me,  and  by  night 
we'll  be  better  acquainted." 

"  Very  good,  sa ;  Hamed  good  man,  sa." 

"Let  us  take  a  look  in  here,"  said  I,  as  we  reached  the 
spacious  gateway  of  a  large  building,  surmounted  by  tur- 
rets, and  a  tall  spire  or  tower,  handsomely  ornamented. 

"No,  sa;  no  sal"  said  Hamed,  with  a  lace  of  terror. 
"  He  be  mosque — can't  go." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  afraid." 
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"  Ah  !  s'pose  I  take  you  dare,  lie  out  off  my  hands.** 

"  Well,  that  being  the  case,  I'll  go  alone." 

"  N"o,  sa ;  must  no  go," — and  here  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  if  I  went  in  they  would  likely  cut  off  my  head  as 
well  as  my  hatids. 

"  That  being  the  case,"  said  I,  "  we'll  defer  our  visit.  In 
the  meantime,  old  fellow,  stir  up  the  contents  of  your  tur- 
ban, and  contrive  me  a  way  to  take  a  peep  at  the  inside  to- 
morrow, and  I'll  give  you  an  extra  ounce."  I  saw  from  his 
face  that  it  was  a  hopeless  prospect.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  we  continued  our  walk. 

"  Hamed,"  said  I,  as  we  continued  up  the  street,  "  when 
you  come  to  my  country,  you  may  go  into  our  mosques 
and  welcome  :  why  can't  I  go  into  yours  ?" 

"  We  no  like  Christian  in  dis  country." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Christian  religion,  Hamed  ?" 

"  O  yes,  sa !  I  read  bout  him  one  book." 

"  What  book  ?" 

"  Arabic  book." 

"  Do  these  people  read  Arabic?" 

"  Great  many."— Here  Hamed  revealed  an  intelligence 
on  the  subject  that  surprised  me ;  and  in  broken  accents 
made  a  beautiful  compliment  to  the  religion  and  character 
ofJesics — they  won't  speak  of  him  by  any  other  name — 
that  touched  my  heart. 

"  But  you  prefer  Mahomet,"  said  I. 

"  May  be  Jesus  so  good,  like  Mah-o-med ;  Mah-o-med 
more  strong ^'^ 

He  seemed  disposed  to  drop  the  subject,  and  so  was  I, 
for  the  comparison  instituted  touched  a  tender  chord  within. 
Hamed  fidrljr  represented  the  Moorish  idea  of  the  compara- 
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tive  merits  of  Christ  and  Mahomet.  We  passed  along  the 
central  and  largest  street  of  the  city ;  but  most  of  the  shops 
and  stalls  were  closed  for  the  evenmg ;  yet  the  poultry  and 
fruit  markets,  which  occupy  a  portion  of  this  street,  were 
still  brisk  and  noisy. 

Before  passing  into  the  crowd,  I  called  a  halt.  "  Now, 
Hamed,"  said  I,  "  talk  fast,  for  time  is  precious.  Who  are 
those  fair-complexioned  gentlemen,  buttoned  up  in  long 
coats  which  reach  from  the  throat  to  the  feet ;  wearing  or- 
dinary cloth  caps,  instead  of  fez  caps  or  turbans,  like  you 
coffee-colored  gentlemen  ?" 

The  old  fellow  curled  up  his  lip  with  a  sneer  that  Byron 
might  envy,  as  he  said : 

"  Humph !  he  be  Jews." 

*'  Do  they  all  dress  alike  ?" 

*'  Yes,  he  all  be  make  like  dat — he  not  can  wear  like  dis," 
lifting  his  burnous  and  a  &ded  sash  that  had  lately  made  its 
appearance  around  his  waist. 

"  Are  they  compelled  to  dress  so  ?" 

"  Bashaw  do  it." 

"Why  so?" 

Hamed  shrugged  his  shoulders,  looked  puzzled,  and  mut- 
tered, "  So  be." 

So  be,  with  Hamed,  was  a  non  sequitur,  beyond  which  was 
sullen  silence,  and  the  boundless  unknown. 

"  What  do  they  do,  Hamed  ?" 

"Hebe  merchand." 

Here  he  hailed  one  in  a  very  authoritative  tone,  and  as 
the  gentleman  advanced,  Hamed  said,  "  He  be  good  man — 
lie  sell  sheep  " — cheap. 

Thie(re  was  something  mercenary  in  l[ua&Ae)«ai^9ii^sQ^5^'^^ 
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air  in  hie  manner,  that  toid  llie  Btoiy  of  his  wrongs,  and  ths 
vile  oppression  which  his  race  buITl-i-h  among  an  inferior  pefr 
plo;  yet  there  was  also  eotnothing  noble  in  his  bearing,  And 
intellect  and  enterprise  beamed  from  his  black  eye.  He  ii 
vitcd  lis  to  call  at  Ma  shop,  wliich  we  promised  to  do. 

"  Who  are  those  covered  up  in  ahawls  of  white  fiannelj  I 
peeping  out  through  a  hole  over  the  left  eye  f " 

"  He  be  omen." 

"  Why  don't  they  ehow  their  iaoea  J" 

"  So  bo  " — and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder. 

"Arc  they  pretty.  Homed?" 

"  No  be,  he  be  old." 

"  Whore  arc  the  young  women  ?" 

"In  house  "— loiem — "mind  children." 
.       "Don't  they  come  out  sometimes?" 

"  No— sometimes." 

"Why  not?" 

"  So  he,"  nnd  a  shrug,  v  ith  £unt  symptoms  of  a  smile— 1 
the  only  insobriety  of  the  eveniDg. 

Id  the  jwuliry  market  there  were  great  numbers  of  tbot 
Barbary  pigeons,  so  thmous  (or  their  size  and  beauty. 
common  bam-yard  fowla  were  ordinary  in  apjit-aranoc,  nndl 
very  cheap.    Pigeon  lanciers  iu  the  States  would  be  glad  ti 
give  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  pair  for  pigeons  that  wol 
bonglil  for  ten  cents  each.    Freah  dales  were  abundant,  ana 
raoYO  delicious  in  flavor  than  can  be  imagined  by  those  y 
know  only  the  dried  dates  of  commurco.    Tliaiestill  adho] 
ing  to  the  stems  biuig  hi  dustcra  from  the  stalls,  tlio  ripoi 
worn  popked  In  neatly  woven  baskets  of  pa]m.lea£    I  ga\'* 
Hamed  a (juartcr,  with  nhleb ho ptirchased  abasket, eovta 
tog  half  a  peck,  and  brought  mc  back  a  tmndfbl  ofdiangi 
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much  resembling  old  brass  buttons  minus  shanks.  The  coins 
were  flat  on  one  side,  and  slightly  convex  on  the  other, 
which  contained  a  character  denoting  the  value.  1  judged 
them  to  be  worth  a  mill  each ;  I  estimated  them  at  a  much 
lower  rate,  for  they  were  not  cleanly  in  appearance.  I  told 
Ilamed  to  throw  them  away,  but  he  preferred  to  deposit 
them  in  the  labyrinthian  folds  of  his  capacious  shirt — bur- 
nous^ I  should  have  said.  We  continued  our  way  along 
the  paved  street,  and  passed  out  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
city. 

Outside  the  grey  and  moss-covered  walls,  besprinkled 
with  cryptogamous  plants,  we  found  a  number  of  donkeys 
and  camels  that  seemed  to  bo  waiting  for  the  return  of  their 
owners ;  and  a  camp  of  Moors,  lately  arrived  from  the  inte- 
rior with  poultry,  fruits,  pieces  of  valuable  wood,  and  other 
marketable  commodities.  I  tried  to  scrape  an  acquaintance 
with  them,  through  Hamed,  but  they  seemed  surly  and  dis- 
tant. I  bethought  me  of  an  expedient.  Pulling  out  a  case 
of  cigars,  giving  one  to  Ilamed,  and  putting  another  in  my 
mouth,  I  advanced  toward  the  oldest  of  the  crowd,  who  was 
sitting  almost  between  the  legs  of  his  camel,  smoking  a  pipe 
of  opium — ^I  asked  him  for  a  light,  and  as  that  was  a  degree 
of  hospitality  that  a  follower  of  Mahomet  might  not  refuse, 
he  extended  his  pipe  and  I  lit  my  cigar.  Then,  offering  fire 
to  Hamed,  I  told  him  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would  not 
accept  an  American  cigar.  He  grunted  assent,  and  I  gave 
him  half  a  doeen.  Then,  taking  a  seat  beside  him,  with  a 
sang  froid  air,  though  in  reality,  in  great  fear  that  the 
camel  at  my  back  might  take  a  nib  at  my  Christian  shoul- 
der— for  camels  are  faithful  servants  of  the  Prophet — I  be- 
gan to  gather  the  information  I  wanted  *,  fox  1  no^  x^^i&x.^^ 
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the  justice  of  my  preconceived  ideas  as  to  the  conneotion 
of  tobacco  with  firaternity.  Behold  its  marvelloTis  effects  on 
this  Ishmaelite ! 

He  became  quite  communicative,  and  seemed  as  much 
interested  in  answering  mj  questions  as  I  was  in  asking 
them. 

"  IIow  far  is  your  home  from  here  ?" 

"  Six  days  " — about  a  hundred  miles. 

"  How  often  do  you  come  to  Tangier  ?" 

"  Two  or  three  times  a  year." 

"  Are  these  four  men  your  neighbors  ?" 

"  No ;  brothers." 

I  could  scarcely  believe  this,  for  they  were  quite  different 
in  features  and  shades  of  color. 

In  a  moment  ho  saw  my  incredulity  and  added : 

"  Not  of  the  same  mother." 

"What  is  your  cargo  worth  ?" 

"  Forty  dollars," — according  to  Ilamed's  calculation. 

"  What  will  you  buy  with  it  ?" 

"  Powder,  lead,  beads,  colored  thread,  needles,"  etc. 

"  What  have  you  lived  on  during  your  journey  ?" 

One  of  the  brothers  here  produced  a  bag,  containing  what 
I  took  to  be  barley  meal,  and  a  piece  of  bread  resembling 
our  ash-cake.     « 

"  What  do  you  pursue  at  home  ?" 

"  Make  grain  and  cattle — this  been  bad  year." 

I  could  not  learn  from  what  cause.  I  learned  this  and  a 
good  deal  more  in  the  course  of  my  fifteen  minutes'  talk ; 
and  as  I  arose  to  depart,  he  inquired  why  I  asked  so  many 
questions.  I  anenvered,  with  a  very  honest  &ce,  that  I  had 
from  boyhood  admired  the  Moorish  character,  and  wanted 
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to  find  oat  all  I  oonld  about  them.  He  returned  the  com- 
pliment,  by  saying,  that  I  was  ^'  an  honest  man,  and  that  I 
ought  to  take  a  horse  and  go  out  to  his  country — ^he  would 
bring  me  back."  It  may  have  been  a  bait :  they  do  such 
things  sometimes ;  but  I  believe  that  he  was  sincere.  I  shook 
hands  with  him,  and,  to  my  surprise,  those  who  seemed  sus- 
picious on  my  approach,  readily  accepted  my  hand  when  I 
bid  them  good  evening.  Honesty,  tobacco,  and  a  little  in* 
genuity  are  available  helps  in  getting  through  the  world. 
To  accomplish  an  object  sufficiently  worthy  of  the  labor, 
your  contributor  would  engage  to  reach  tlie  city  of  Morocco 
on  foot,  without  convoy,  if  some  one  would  guarantee  a 
supply  of  tobacco  by  the  way. 

The  beautiful  garden  of  the  Swedish  Consul  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  beyond  the  eastern  gate.  We  entered,  and  went 
around  its  shady  walks,  but  had  not  time  to  make  note  of  its 
luxuriant  flora.  Reentering  the  town,  I  followed  Hamcd 
through  streets  of  less  than  six  feet  in  width,  lanes  still  more 
narrow,  open  courts  and  ruined  buildings,  a  perfect  wilder- 
ness of  stone  and  mortar,  turbans  and  fez  caps ;  and  I  thought 
at  one  time  that,  like  Milton's  debatants  of  foreknowledge, 
we  should  find  no  end,  and  be 

*^  In  wandering  mazes  lost." 

Hamed  disappeared  up  a  dark  aild  stony  stair,  above 
which  we  heard  loud  talking.  I  darted  after  him,  histinct- 
ively  clutching  my  walking-stick,  and  fumbling  in  my  pocket 
for  my  pen-knife,  the  only  weapon  of  defence  on  my  person. 
They  were  fiimiliar  voices,  and  in  a  moment  I  stood  in  the 
presence  of  two  of  my  sliipmates,  who,  under  the  guidance 
of  our  Crimean  hero,  had  found  their  way  to  tXi^  \kO\]i&^  ^sA 
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shop  of  my  friend  the  Jew,  where  Uiey  wei-o  buying  cmaro! 
rose,  imd  othor  little  valuables.    AU  hands  were  talking  s 
once,  and  the  progress  in  trade  was  very  noisy  and  Ten 
slow.    It  van  now  near  sunset,  mid  fearing  to  imshut  in,  n 
liastened  to  the  water  gate  and  our  boats.     We  toeaei 
Qanicd  Iialf  a  dollar,  with  which  he  was  qnite  sntislied,  i 
engaging  his  Rcn-iet^s  for  the  tnurrow,  we  bade  Lim  gooj 
evening.    Aa  a  parting  request,  he  wanted  me  to  toll  h 
if  Hamed  was  not  a  good  man.    I  answered,  "  So  fiir  a 
good,  but  I'll  tell  Homed  more  about  it  to-innrrow  evening.^ 
That  night,  sx  I  rend  the  ovening  lesson  from  the  Ncv 
Testament,  its  pages  were  unosually  bright ;  and  Uiat  del 
name,  wliich,  for  the  first,  time  in  my  M',  I  bad  beard  a 
rigued  to  an  inferior  portion  among  men,  Mi  t 
dear.     Xay,  the  Master  hiuiself  was  at  hand  to  Btrengtbcl 
the  fiiitb  and  heal  tho  wounded  feclingB  of  his  feoble  bl^ 
jealoiVB  servant.     In  a  corresponding  frame  of  mbid  I  o 
read,  consecutively,  one  of  the  best  passages  of  thaS 
and  a  page  irom  the  New  Testament.    As  a  philosoplior  H 
morals,  I  saw  much  to  admire  in  the  former ;  but  in  the  h 
tcr,  which  I  read  as  a  philosopher,  and  also  as  a  si 
a  mortal  immortal,  each  verse  waa  a  burnished  gem,  1 
ing  siiiritual,  as  well  as  moral,  truth.    Thn  page  which  coi 
tains  St.  Jolm's  Gospel,  chap.  ITtli,  is  a  casket  of  gems,  a 
which  one  single  beam  contains  more  spiritual  light  tht 
may  be  gathered  from  all  Uie  philosophy  of  uninsjiirt- d  nioji 
and  wliicb,  in  ita  hanuonioiu  baammgs,  reflects  on  thn  h 
tcct  and  heart  the  shhiing  of  the  Kivmal  Light.     In  tnnihi 
from  one  to  ibe  otbcr,  I  pii«sed  from  the  moonlit  earth,  w 
tho  mad-bnilt  habitations  of  men,  to  tlio  CTyvtol  vroUs,  a 
pearly  gates,  and  rnicroaled  light  of  the  >iew  .leraaalcin. 
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I  may  not  have  prayed  that  night  with  unusual  faith,  but 
certainly  with  xmusual  desire,  "  Thy  Kingdom  Come,"  and 
then,  though  in  a  land  where  the  crescent  still  outshines  the 
cross,  I  fell  asleep,  conscious  of  the  presence  and  protection 
of  the  Good  Shepherd. 


CflAPTEIt  n. 
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Balntuig  the  Flag  of  Morocco— A  CbecpM  Company— The  UoaqaA- 
Shopping  iu  Tangier — Jewish  Women — A  Tliought  on  Drcsi— Q*!]] 
find  ScKiiil  Condiiion  of  the  Jews — UooriBb  Soldiers^-Polace  of  tl 
Bnsbnn- — Visit  tiic  Residence  of  our  Consular  Agi-nt  for  Uosulor 
A  DixappointmoDt — A  Wstli  in   tbe   Country — A  Cursvna,   UoortlA 
MnalieU,  uid  WliDal — Taming  a  jouug  Cuoel — Popuialiaii. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  tlio  morning  foUoiving  onr  iUTlva( 
tlio  red  CDsign  of  Morocco  nppeared  iiliove  the  walls  of  On 
city ;  a  corresponding  flag  was  immediatoly  hoieted  at  oni 
"  furc,"  and  salatcd  willi  a  Lrisk  round  of  twenty-one  g^RQtt 
The  compliment  wna  BpectUly  returned  from  the  forts,  and 
the  loiul-aounding  aud  well-timed  twenly-one  A-osnred  i 
that  the  Moors'  knowledge  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  is  nofl 
confined  to  sdi;i11  arru»t.  While  thu  boatswain's  uinte  ^ 
calling  "away  the  third  cntters,"  to  tako  tbo  oSiceri 
ashore,  I  swept  tii<i  beach  with  a  telescope,  and  at  the  ]aa^ 
iiig  descried  my  friend  Itanied  and  hia  fez-capped  brother^ 
awaiting  onr  arrival.  The  calm  and  balmy  morning  gav< 
me  a  fiivorahlo  iniproBsion  of  the  cliniato  of  Tangier, 
inspired  all  hands  with  cheerfulness  imd  gooil  will. 
officers  stepped  mlo  the  boat  witliout  wailing  for  the  ordcd 
of  "rank;"  even  tbo  first-liimtcnant,  whoso  duly  it  iu 
according  to  "  imagu,"  to  find  fault  wherever  be  goei 
Boomed  to  forgot  bis  criticiBm  and  woro  n  dienrful  eountid 
nnnco ;  our  ladii  Ejiritng  thtiir  oars  "  with  a  wQl,"  and  in  a 


r  jmnutes  Hamcd  and  company  were  biJdiug  us  gooil 
wruitig. 

l]Jy  companion  for  tLc  forenoon's  stroll  was  onr  worthy 

It-lieu tenau I,  T.  II.  P.,  wlioee   cxccllt-iit  faiher,   Com- 

bcloro  Palleraon,  bore  arms  in  our  war  with  the  Moors  of 

IgiiTS — a  war  which  iLey  have  not  yet  forgotten,  and  that 

rpughl  tliem  to  a  treaty  which  thenceforth  exempted  onr 

■om  the  heavy  tnbutus  of  black  mail,  previonsly 

id,  to  secure  for  our  commerce  immunity  iiom  the  pirates 

P  theae  wutors.    It  is  not  alono  to  ttiis  treaty,  however, 

are  indebted  for  freedom  from  their  ravages,  bat 

)  to  that  resiKot  wbieh,  from  rarions  causes,  is  euler- 

bed  by  hal£«iTiIized  and  other  nations  for  tho  United 

tstes.    Bat  the  moming  is  too  fine,  and  space  too  precions 

{ iQoraliziiig. 

I  As  wo  followed  in  the  stejia  of  Ilamed,  on  a  innket- 

miiny;  expedition  among  the  stores  and  bazaars  of  the  city, 

■enggested  to  my  companion,  tliat  if  he  wished  a  free  pa«- 

e  to  tlie  iuterior,  and  taste  of  Christian  slavery  among 

e  Moors,  ho  woulii  be  aecommodated  at  onoe  on  lotting 

{sem  know  that  he  was  the  son  of  n  gentleman  who  helped 

I  pepper  them  with  hot  shot  at  Algiers,    lie  replied, 

|Al  if  he   had   any  assurance  that  they  would  not  send 

1  on  a  three  years'  cruise,  he  might  bo  disposed  to  try 


■Arriving  at  the  mosque,  I  asked  [famed  if  ho  had  yet 
lUred  UH  a  jtnna  to  the  estaLliahineDt ;  to  whieh  the  old 
jUoiF  replied,  witli  a  degree  of  indignation  thai  showed 
e  poraoual  feeling  on  liie  Huliject : 

f '*No,  en  I  he  bo  no  use  talk  'bout  dat.    S'pow  CUrirtiaa 

go  imvt,  he  h<^  spoil  for  dis  people." 
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"  Well  done  old  chap  I"  said  I,  "  you  have  more  pluck 
and  more  sincerity  than  I  have  been  giving  you  credit  for ; 
but  in  the  meantime,  what  are  all  these  slippers  about  the 
steps  ?" 

"  People  leave  him  when  he  go  in." 

There  were  so  many,  and  Moorish  slippers  are  so  much 
alike  in  size,  shape  and  color — generally  yellow — ^that  I  was 
puzzled  to  know  how  the  owners  could  identify  them ;  but 
while  I  was  thinkmg  on  the  subject,  a  gentleman  of  burnt- 
coffee  complexion  came  out,  and  casting  a  single  glance  at 
us,  and  another  at  the  shoal  of  slippers,  walked  right  into  a 
pair,  and  went  on  without  stooping  to  take  a  second  look. 
The  operation  was  performed  so  quickly,  that  I  do  not  yet 
know  whether  he  knew  his  own  slippers  by  their  location, 
or  some  mark  invisible  to  Christian  eyes ;  or  whether  by 
some  unusual  instinct  the  toes  were  led  to  their  own  houses, 
or  whether  the  gentleman  considered  it  a  matter  of  no 
importance  whose  morocco  covered  his  unsightly  members, 
so  long  as  it  was  orthodox  in  shape.  The  articles  are  worn 
slip-shod,  and  as  they  come  no  higher  than  the  lower  part 
of  the  instep,  there  is  not  much  variety  in  size, 

"  Hamed,  are  such  things  never  stolen  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  sa !"  with  a  significant  grunt,  and  a  shrug  of  the 
left  shoulder. 

"  Never,  Hamed  ?" 

"No,  nevar,  sa!  S'pose  he  steal  him,  he  cut  off  he 
hand !" 

Travellers,  especially  those  who  try  to  depreciate  the 
claims  of  Christianity  by  comparing  it  with  inferior  systems 
of  religion,  are  fond  of  commenting  on  the  honesty  of 
TarkSf  Arabs,  and  other  followerB  f>{  tYve  Pto^Yii^V  «sA 
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bibntfl  it  to  the  teachmgs  nnd  "moral  force"  of  the 

The  iDJunctiona  of  tho  Koran  on  tliis  sulijeot  are, 

r&r  as  tlicy  go,  Tcry  eonnd ;  hot  we  think  it  likoiy  that 

e  fear  of  Icdlog  a  liiuid,  for  the  Gr^  serious  neglect  of  this 

a  tnuigoctions  among  themselves,  has  a  good  deal  to 

hm  giving  " moral  force"  to  tbe  jirccppta  of  Moliamuied. 

Ut  his  followers  have  no  great  regard  for  tho  abstract  vir- 

e  of  honesty,  may  he  seen  in  tiie  fact,  that,  where  the  fear 

Kecrioos  penalty  was  not  before  their  eyes,  Arabs,  Moors, 

1  other  musaulmans  have  been  for  contnrics  tho  moHt 

t  and  cniel  robbers  in  the  world.     Honesty  would 

some  A  very  common  virtue  in  obriBloinlom  if  we  wore  to 

Itop  off  tho  "itching  pabns"  of  our  light-fingcred  gentry. 

^o-banded  property  wnald  go  np  at  the  south. 

|T)irough  a  sido  door  in  tlie  vestibnle  wo  caught  a  glimpse 

f  a  part  of  the  interior  of  tho  mosque.     It  is  a  spacions, 

bomamentci  circular  apartment ;   the  floor  of  vliich  is 

Bsellatcd,  and  witJioiit  fiiniitnro,    Tho  posture  which  tho 

lors  nssumo  in  offering  iboir  prayers,  bringing  the  knees, 

■8  and  forehead  to  tlie  floor,  is  dgnifictmtly  upproprinto 

i  rebol  snpplinnts.    It  speaks  tho  language  of  consciona 

Kit  and  QD worthiness,  and  a  boarlfelt   penitence   which 

pks  to  hidu  ibt  sins  in  the  dnst.    How  much  more  bccom- 

j  to  a  sinner  pleading  for  mercy,  than  tlio  standing,  or 

Mag  ftttitode,  fio  general  in  the  Christian  churches  of 

a  I    Let  tbe  deserts  of  Ethiopia  reprove  our  sloth 

B  pridol 

k  imagined  that  Ilamed  had  %-isions  of  bnstiuado  before 
L,  for  he  W.1S  (jiiite  restless  while  we  remained  near  tho 
ftti  and  several  times  Invited  ns  to  "como  on."  VT* 
lad  our  niarktit-made  acquaintance,  "ikw  3«■«^^  mVsa 
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sliop,  an  apartment  on  tbe  second  floor  of  his  qmdoi 
house.     liis  stofik  in  tmde  consisted,  inaiulj',  in  tliose  raimdf 
cuflhionfl  which  in  this  comitry  supply  the  place  of  chaiisa 
morocco   slippers;    gaudy  and   conree   silks   and   velvelsjj 
ready-made  Moorish  garments ;  sanilal  wood;  otlar  ofn 
and  other   perfumes;    amber  and   other   beads,  uacJ  bjH 
Mohammedans  in  telling  thcJr  praycm;  pipes  of  many  ebs 
imd  sizes,  and  earthen  jars.     The  cushions,  niaile  of  rit^ljn 
colored  morocco  leather,  are  ornauientod   profusC'Iy  witM 
figures  in  gold  and  silver  tinsel,  and  bright  silks,    Shppt 
are  omameated  in  the  s-ime  way,  to  which  ara  added,  sora 
times,  jewels  of  glase,  or  precious  stone.    Wo  visited  ( 
Jcwifih  establishments,  bnt  the  stock  in  trade  presented  I 
little  variety.    Cushions,  coarso  silks,  slippers,  pipe*,  9 
ftmbcr  beads,  were  the  staple  articles.    Along  the  t 
street  the  Moorish  bazaars  hung  out  their  miscellancottj 
wares,  inviting  ciiatom ;  making  np  in  varioliy  what  thejl 
lacked  in  quality.     Stalls  of  candies,  old  iron,  Jjut  noffcq 
native  drugs,  gun-smiths'   shops,   and  blacksmiths'  shoj 
succeeded  each  otJicr  in  noisy  disorder.    Clouds  of  opiunfj 
moke,  loud  talking  and  small  sales,  seemed  to  he  the  orda^ 
6f  ihe  day  with  them ;  and  wa  soon  &und  that  if  we  wante 
anything  Talitable,  we  must  get  it  from  the  Jews,  for  t 
trade  of  I'augier  is  iu  their  hands.    Wu  rctnrued  to  t 
honsA  of  "  thti  Jfiw,"  and  after  much  talking  and  jewing  0 
the  part  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  purdiased  half  a  dou 
cushioDH,  at  two  dollars  Moh ;  as  many  pairs  of  sUppors,  1 
plain  at  a  dollar,  and  tlio  (infiol-eiubruidered  at  two  doll* 
a  pair ;  and  as  many  rials  of  uLtar  of  rose,  contiuniDg  thirm 
drops  each  at  forty-eigfal  c«Dta  apiec«. 
The  Jfwish  womcH,  who  are  V4iry  baaatiful,  vralk  t 
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I  nuTcned.     Their  costume,  though  tvo  or  three 
Old  years  behind  the  ngc,  is,  to  my  taste,  more  tn>au- 
e  appropriate  to  the  hgx,  than  any  of  the  styles 
ich  the  iettit  monde  has  produced  in  many  centnrioB. 
u  outer  gnnnunt,  or  gown,  is  generally  of  riyli  velvet  or 
jf  aUk,  close  fitting  body,  ilowmg  Blecves,  and  open  in 
'•,  d  ta  rohe  de  chambre  y  hordcrcd  around  and  in  front 
1  gold  or  silver  laee,  turned  back  at  the  corners  with 
:  briglitly  colored  eilk,  displaying  an  nndorsldrt  of 
e  needle-work.    "  She  makutli  herself  uoveriugs  of 
stry ;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple."    The  luxuriant 
Bites  for  which  Jewish  women  are  everywhere  celebrated 
e  with  thesu  supported  in  silkijn  nets  which  Imng  down 
B  buck,  of\en  reaciiing  the  waist.     The  head  and  shoalder^ 
»  generally  covered  with  nu  aiaple  veil  of  laco,  or  other 
^t  fiibric,  fftBlencd  to  tlie  huir  by  brilliant  pina.      The 
pur  angle  of  this  head-dress  is  brought  to  a  point  on  tho 
e  of  tho  ibrciiead,  where  it  terminates  in  a  rosette,  con- 
ig  ornaments  of  gold  and  jewels  iu  propurtion  to  the 
I  and  means  of  the  wearer.     Solomon  recommond*^ 
;  csrtAin  excellent   qualities   be   as  proniinont  in    th^* 
iraoter    "as   frontletH   between  tliine    eyes."     Anglo- 
con  women  Iiavu  a  considerablo  advance  yet  to  make,  in 
t  of  taste,  before  tJiey  can  equal  those  chasle  nnd 
feritotivc  styles  of  personal  adornment  which  the  daughters 
iJndali  have  possosMd  for  lo  these  thousands  of  years !  In- 
\  it  reqnires  an  isye  disciplined  in  tho  beauty  of  lint^s, 
}  harmony  of  colore,  to  sjipredate  tlieir  taste ;  luid  this 
IBi|)liQe  the  women  of  England  and  Amcricn  never  i-an 
e  while  tboy  arc  contunt  to  bo  imitators  of  the  tawdry 
&  novril/'IorJu^  uiilJinorg  of  Pftri*.    Tbe  BfyXe  o^  tsaXntwa 
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mnong  the  Jewesses  of  Tangiers  is  purely  Jewish : 
plcxion  they  arc  generally  brunette. 

The  Jews  resident  in  Moi-ocoo  are  confinod  lo  the  towns,.! 
vhcro  they  ocuupy  a  degraded  position,  dvilly  and  socially^  i 
Though  natives  of  the  conntry,  orderly  members  of  sooiety,  J 
anil  geacrnlly  men  of  education  and  intelligence,  tBey  a 
debarred  all  civil  honors  and  privilcgca ;  their  grie^-ancst 
seldom  rei^eivu  redress,  indeed  seldom  a  hearing ;  they  orttM 
enormouBly  taxed  ;  and  when,  by  diut  of  eutcrprise  a 
duslry,  tlicy  amass  wealth,  it  Ls  often  taken  from  t 
tmdcr  fiilsB  pretexts.     The  dress  and  the  plirsiuts  of  thq 
moles  are  preseribed  by  tyraiiiiic:^  officials ;  the  most  abje< 
Moor  is  tbe  social  snporior  of  tho  most  wcnltliy  Jow ;  yet,  1 
de9|)ite  all  thcfie  einharrassmenttt,  they  arc  the  most  thrifty>l 
portion  of  the  commnuitiea  where  they  reside,  and  tho  n 
ni[^ortei'S  of  the  treasury  of  the  Empire.     Like  tho  JcwWj 
of  other  oountriGs  where  they  are  mnch  oppressed,  they  a 
quite  religious,  and,  so  for  u  allowed,  obeorvc  thdr  feas 
and  Sabbatiis,     The  "London  Jews'  Society  "supports  « 
onlaincd  inissiunary  here.     I  am  inclined  to  think  Uiat  t 

DsptKst  for  maldug  them  ChriiltiaiM  is  rw  good  as  tho  pro- 
spect for  their  becoming  Mohatiuncdaos^    Occasionally  f 
Kcnlous  Moor  shown  some  dcaire  to  proM^Iyto  by  stealing  a 
child,  and  submitting  it  to  a  certain  BCabommedtui  rite  i: 
llio  presence  of  witnesses,  mftkcs  a  convert  noleng  votenaM 
\  The  rfiild  may  then  bt:  taken  frMn  Iw  parents,  on  plea  thafc; 
il  is  "  a  believer,"    Tho  Roman  Citholicf  In  ports  of  EnroiM 
make  oonTerta  in  tbe  ttamu  vn»y,    I  u-as  told  an  in 
■tory  of  a  liiilu  girl  who  was  stoU-n  in  iliJs  way  frimi  li«rl 
parents  in  Tangier,  and — bat  I  bave  no  room  for  »  story  a 
prcMOit.    I  leiV  my  fnend  at  a  JeWa  thop  OMVaubVa^  v 
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Inbor  bcnd<of  nniKUfl]  siac,  and  two  prettj  Jewesses  wbo, 

ige  to  say,  seemed  to  have  bnunesH,  wherever  we  went 

Bmig  their  class.    They  wore,  no  <lo«bt,  pleased  witli  the 

!  figure  and  nuat  utiifoiro  of  my  cnnipanion.    He  said 

mutliiiig  whon  ho  wont  aboard  about  tbo  attr.iL-tion  of  the 

tapbia's  aiieetuclca ;  but  I  Am  iDcIincd  to  ibhik  tbat  spec- 

idcil  gentlemen  arc  not  generally  popular  with  the  Indies. 

I  At  the  consultJite  I  found  Dr.  C,  Capt-  S.  and  lieut.  A., 

1  About   to  start   fur  tbo  palace  of  the  Bashaw,  under 

jpidnuee  of  Sir,  Bro«ii.     Brforo  lenvbig  his  premises,  Mr. 

.  look  OB  to  hifl  stables  to  show  us  luB  "  fine  barb,"  a 

tty  eraotitrv  of  five  years  of  age,  in  excellent  condition 

iad  full  of  life,  yet,  gentle  as  nfhwn.    The  liorsp  ofBarbary 

)  too  well  known  among  >ill  tO  need  deuription  in  detail 

Tbo9o  that  wc  ^nirinthQ  strcots  of  Tangier  were  not 

WUifAlly  larger  thnu  cur  Ttrmti  itiustangn,  thongh  bdidc- 

Ifbat  taller.    Liki  •■■  n  y  seemed  better  formed 

It  undnrODee  tli:n'  .< ul;  rnccA,  ihey  are  Hold 

obeBaperior  to  il      ■  i^te.     Barbs  of  uverage 

pialities  may  be  Lui^:lit  licic  iLi   utic  hundred  dollarH  eacli. 

r  Before  reaching  thirlop  of  the  hill  on  which  the  palaeoof     f 

bl«  Bashaw  is  built,  we  imwed  a  guard  of  soldicrH,  among 

prJiom  were  somo  bondjfdc  Africans.    The  Moorish  soldiers 

I!  liiaiuagiiished  lloio  the  eommon  people  by  the  side  arms, 

wder-horos  and   bullct-iruuches  which   they  wear  con- 

mtly ;  luid  by  the  bead-dresit,  which  is   a  close  filting 

|cekqr  cap,  having  a  cftpo  behind  to  protect  the  back  of  the 

k  from  tho  rtuii.    They  itro  savage,  but  very  unmililary 

log  feQoit-s.     Wo  had  a  hot  hut  interesting  walk  arotmd      ^ 

t  (Hder  wall  of  the  palavu  and  garden.    How  me.«U  \tm 

ittiieBJeo  of  our  }>nny  desireil  lo  sVvoW  vft  xy<wo  ^ia."s 
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pntlis,  noi  walk  around  that  inlereBting  harem — all  1 
are  interesting  to  Americans— is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  t] 
Bashaw  was  absent  and  tlicre  n-as  no  one  else  who  had  t1i« 
nntlioiitf  to  admit  us.    The  palace  is  an  enormons  coHeotiool 
of  stone  and  mortar,  thrown  together  in  Moorish  style,  buW^ 
without  ornament.    It  is  surroniided  by  a  high  wall, ' 
gives  it  tho  appearance  of  a  pemtenliary,  and  such,  donbl 
less,  many  an   niifbrtanate   laas  hns  found   it.     Its  chi 
characteristic  is  white  wait,   and  its  defect,  "e; 
characterialic."    Dosccnding  toward  the  lower  part  of  H 
town,  Sir.  Brown  lijft  na,  and  we  continued  our  walk, 
waa  sorry  that  ray  engagement  to   take  a  walk  in  tJi« 
country  with  Homed  in  the  evening  prevented  my  aoeepw 
ing  his  iu\itation  to"  dinner;  but  our  flag  did  not  !« 
worthy  representatives  on  thai-^casion. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Homed  we  now  turned  onr  Ht6] 
toward  tho  residence  of  our  Oonaular  agent  for  Mogadore,  1 
pay  our  rcspcots  to  his  Ikmilj^-hc  was  absent — and  t: 
porlioularly  to  see  his  daughter  Iladra,  said  to  be  the  mot 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Jewess  in  Tangier.  Think  i 
it,  reader  I  these  grave  and  digDi6ed  representatives  of  U 
various  departments  in  our  squadron,  a  fleet  surgeon, 
captain  of  marines,  a  flag  licatiniant,  a  watch-offlcer— 
R,,  whom  we  picked  np  on  the  way — a  purser,  if  I  remembd 
rightly,  and  a  chaplain,  posting  through  dusty  streets  a 
brcezcleas  lanes,  with  tliL<  thermometer  at  90°  in  the  sfaadoj 
to  sec — what  ?    A  pretty  girl ! 

However,  we  were  ashoro  to  sdc  things  beautiful  and  h 
teresting — why  not  go  to  tee  a  lady  who  was  both  ?    * 
him,"  said  Hamtid,  lislting  beibro  Ihc  gateway  of  a  1 
botue.    We  passed  through  ifan  ucli,  wid,  \k\  by  ft  i^artoH 
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entered  the  open  court  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  A 
fountain,  playing  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  cooled  the  air ; 
flowers,  in  pots  and  beds,  sent  up  delightful  odors ;  and  all 
the  appointments  around  indicated  the  luxury,  oriental 
taste,  and  wealth  of  the  occupants.  We  were  shown  into  a 
richly  furnished  apartment  on  the  second  floor,  where  Jew- 
ish tapestry,  Turkish  carpets,  French  plate-glass  mirrors, 
Moorish  cusliions,  and  English  chaii*s,  united  in  making  a 
gorgeous  and  elegant  display.  The  lady  of  the  house  was 
too  sensible  and  well-bred  to  keep  her  visitors  waiting  ;  she 
appeared  before  we  had  taken  our  seats,  and,  though  quite 
in  dishabille,  as  an  American  lady  would  think,  made  no 
apology.  She  did  not  understand  English,  but  spoke 
French  and  Spanish  fluently.  We  asked  for*  the  young 
lady,  but  she  answered  that  the  Miss  w^as  indisposed,  aAd 
could  not  be  seen.  Miseros  nos  I  The  captain  twisted  his 
moustache ;  A.  felt  for  his  tobacco ;  B.  smoothed  his  beard, 
and  looked  wondrous  funny,  and,  taken  aU  together,  wo 
would  have  made  an  interesting  group  for  a  comic  almanac. 
However,  in  the  interesting  conversation  of  the  noble  lady 
of  our  Jewish  representative,  we  were  amply  repaid  for  our 
walk. 

I  left  my  shipmates  in  the  street,  and,  after  taking  a 
luncheon  of  "  bread  and  cheese  and  beer  "  at  a  hotel  kept 
by  an  English  lady,  proceeded  with  Hamed  for  a  country 
walk. 

The  country  around  Tangier  is,  for  miles,  iminhabited. 
It  is  hilly ;  the  hills  are  covered  with  grass  and  bramble, 
but  woodless,  and  the  scenery  is  uninteresting.  The  road 
was  dusty  and  lonely,  and  before  we  reached  the  end  of  the 
second  mile  I  began  to  think  that  Iwaa  not  ^cXkv^N^x^ 
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prudently  in  thus  exposing  myself  among  a  treacherous 
people.  I  was  about  to  speak  my  thoughts  when  Hamed 
said: 

"  He  betta  stop,  sa." 

*'  Wliy  so  ?" 

"  So  be,  sa !» 

^'  I'd  like  to  know,  Hamed,  whether  you  are  afraid  to  go 
further,  or  too  lazy  to  walk?" 

Hamed's  shrug,  as  I  emphasized  the  last  words,  showed 
me  that  I  struck  the  true  reason. 

"  Look,  sa !  people  come.'* 

A  caravan  of  camels,  donkeys,  and  Moors  was  coming 
round  the  foot  of  a  hill,  half  a  mile  distant ;  we  sat  down, 
and  when  ttiey  came  up,  joined  in  with  them  to  return  to 
the  city.  Hamed  spoke  a  good  word  for  me,  and  one  of 
them  became  quite  communicative.  I  asked  him  to  show 
me  his  musket — a  Moor  never  goes  a  mile  from  home  with- 
out a  gun — ^which  he  did,  after  shaking  the  powder  from  the 
pan.  Those  muskets  are  remarkable  for  their  length,  the 
thinness  of  the  barrel,  and  the  lightness  of  the  stock.  The 
butt  of  the  stock  is  made  to  fit  the  shoulder  like  the  head 
of  a  crutch.  This,  like  others  that  I  noticed,  was  pro- 
fusely mounted  with  figures  in  brass  and  ivory.  I  asked 
permission  to  discharge  it,  but  he  shook  his  head.  The 
camels  were  "  nine  day  "  in  the  interior,  laden  with  grain, 
wax,  black  soap,  and  hides  or  leather,  I  could  not  under- 
stand which.  The  wheat  of  Morocco,  known  among  us  as 
the  Barbary  wheat,  is  a  large  and  full  grain  of  red  husk, 
much  like  the  wheat  of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  but 
larger.  I  procured  a  peck  of  it,  but  before  I  reached 
America  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  weevil    I  asked  the 
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Moor  bow  thej  preserved  wheat  from  this  msect  in  bis 
ooontry.  Ho  said :  by  burying  it  in  the  ground ;  and  that, 
in  that  condition,  it  would  keep  for  years. 

Tiiese  camels  are  the  Arabian,  or  one-humped,  species, 
commonly  called  dromedaries.  I  told  Hamcd  to  catch  mo 
one  of  the  young  camels  that  followed  in  the  caravan,  that 
I  might  take  a  near  survey  of  his  mouse-colored  coat.  The 
little  creature  seemed  quite  willing  for  Hamed  to  touch 
bim,  but  when  I,  an  infidel,  put  my  hand  on  his  prophet- 
consecrated  shoulder,  the  beast  made  a  sudden  spring, 
knocked  me  down,  and  ran  over  me,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  Moors.  His  dam  took  after  Hamed  with  pricked 
ears  and  open  mouth,  and  the  way  that  gentleman's  slippers 
and  turban  disappeared  over  the  hill  was  interesting  oven 
to  me.  As  I  brushed  the  dust  from  my  clothes,  I  be- 
thought me  of  a  popular  individual  in  the  Land  of  Washing- 
ton, who  figures  largely  in  stump  and  temperance  speeches 
under  the  name  of  "  tho  boy  that  the  calf  ran  over." 

^^  The  Jew "  was  standing  at  his  door  as  we  passed,  and 
invited  me  in  to  drink  a  little  arrakee.  Pleased  with  an 
opportunity  of  tasting  that  classic  beverage,  I  consented, 
and  drank  his  health  in  a  glass  a  little  larger  than  a 
thimble.  I^  in  attempting  to  describe  it,  I  should  say  that 
it  is  not  precisely  like  gin,  you  would  infer  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  gin ;  and  if  I  were  to  add  neither  is  it  like 
whisky,  you  might  say  that  I  am  a  judge  of  that  vulgar 
(Irink;  and  if  I  were,  still  further,  to  add  that  it  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  mixture  of  both,  with  a  dash  of  orgeat 
cordial,  you  would  say,  tho  gentleman  is  quite  a  connoisseur 
in  liquors,  and  this  would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  my 
doth;  so  I  will  Bay  nothing  about  it.     1  \.ooVl\<^vi^  o1 
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Q  tho  beach,  after  trusting  him  to  go  back  to  t 
city  witli  a  sovereign  to  cliaogo  it.    As  I  ett^ppeil  into  I 
boat,  lie  said: 
"  You  think  Hamed  good  man,  sa  ?" 
"  Yes,"  sdd  I,  "  Uamed  is  a  good  man,  and  bo 
He  wont  awny  satisfied,  muttering  to  liiniself  the  word 
in  wbiob  be  recommondod  bis  sorviciHs: 
"  Homed  good  man — oberjbody  knoiv  Hamedl" 
The  Moors  of  this  vicinity  nro  a  miscd  race,  repn 
the  blood  of  lUo  Arab,  the  Berber,  and  the  African,    Hs] 
call  tbemBelvcs  Mootlinv,  or  believers,  to  distinguish  lb 
from  thosi;  tribes  of  tho  country  who  have  not  eo  ft 
cmbraccil  Mabometanism,    Their  hair  is  stmigbt  and  Aa,\ 
their  skin  b  of  ovory  ahndo  from  blonde  to  black ;  fcntu 
small,  and  generally  of  aquiline  tendency.    Their  eyee  t 
teeth  are  beautiful;  and  in  figure  they  nru  tall  nnd  slend«(;l 
and  well  jirojiortioned.    They  aro  indolent,  tieiturn,  solfii 
and  treaoheroDs,    The  city  contains  about  twelve  thoui 
Tangier  ia  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  SopI 
who  was  believed  to  have  been  the  son  of  UerculoB  t 
Tinga ;  the  city  be  named  after  his  mother.    In  the  Gw 
of  Plutarcb  it  is  called  Tingcne;  and,  according  to  Str 
it  has  been  called  Tinga,  Linga,  and  I-ixiis.    tiomu  I 
the  city  to  lutvo  been  built  by  Antaius,  tho  first  husbat 
of  Tinga.    It  is  ctirtaiii  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  Juliiu 
M  [III;  centre  of  a  Rgman  colony  [ilanted  by  bun,     A  { 
ruin*,  a  sliort  dinlance  to  the  nortbt'iutt  of  the  prwtcnl  ci 
umrk  the  site  of  the  old  town.     It  was  bc^cged  and  tal 
by  Scrtorius,  who,  hearing  the  nalivns  upcak  of  thu  gi 
I   uze  of  Antams,  to  gratify  bis  curio»ty  opened  lua  t 
and  Tos  fo  oTcrwbcliDed  at  th«  proportionii  of  tlto  «kfl«U 
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that  he  offered  sacrifice  to  it  and  restored  it  to  its 
place. 

Henry  of  Portugal  possessed  himself  of  Tangier  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  held  for 
short  periods  by  many  European  powers.  It  was  given  to 
England  as  a  marriage  portion  with  Catherine  when  she 
became  the  wife  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  in  1684  they 
demolished  its  forts  and  abandoned  it. 

The  commerce  of  Tangier  is  insignificant,  but  an  active 
trade  in  poultry,  meats,  and  vegetables  is  kept  up  between 
it  and  Gibraltar.  Grain,  beeswax,  and  leather  are  the  chief 
articles  of  exportation.  The  insecurity  of  property  in  this 
country,  where  the  will  of  the  emperor  is  the  only  law,  is, 
perhaps,  the  chief  reason  why  foreign  merchants  do  not 
form  establishments  here.  It  was  the  opinion  of  our  enter- 
prising consul,  Mr.  Brown,  that  he  would  be  able  to  make 
such  terms  with  the  emperor  as  would  place  American 
trade  with  Tangier  on  a  sure  footing.  It  is  backed  by  a 
healthy  and  productive  country,  and  may  one  day  be  a 
conmieroial  port  of  great  importance.  Not,  however,  till 
the  crescent  wanes,  and  the  day-spring  dawns. 

As  I  gazed  on  the  receding  shore  the  following  evening, 
my  thoughts  were  with  "  the  Jew  "  and  his  down-trodden 
brethren ;  and  as  I  remembered  the  motto  on  the  posts  of 
his  door,  and  those  of  other  Jews,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  I"  I  felt  it  in  my  heart  to  pray  that 
they  might  soon  add  to  it  the  motto  of  the  New  and  better 
Covenant:  "And  this  is  Eternal  Life;  to  know  thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 


CHAPTER  m. 

TANGIER — CONCLUDED. 

"The  land  shadowing  with  wings  which  Is  beyond  the  rlrers  of  Ethiopia.'*— Isaxah. 

First  Impressions — Significance  of  Physical  Aspect — Historical  RcTiew — 
Unanswered  Questions — Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Egyptians — Africa 
of  the  Ancients — Portuguese  Navigators — Dutch  Traders — ^English 
Trade  with  the  Coast — Decline  of  Trade  with  Portugal — Geographical 
Divisions  of  the  West  Coast — The  Senegal,  and  French  Trade. 

Africa  is,  in  all  respects,  a  land  of  deep  shades.  As  tho 
voyager  approaches  the  western  shores  of  its  intertropical 
regions,  ho  beholds  them  enveloped  in  a  dense  haze,  and 
beneath  this  gloomy  pall  his  imagination  spreads  the  wild 
charms,  the  bloody  rites  and  the  exuberant  deformities  of 
savage  life.  As  he  enters  the  mysterious  borders  he  beholds 
turbid  rivers,  deep  and  sombre  forests,  impenetrable  jungles 
and  offensive  swamps,  and  a  race  of  beings  upon  whom 
night  has  set  her  ineffaceable  signet.  The  physical  aspects 
which  Nature  here  presents  are  to  him  symbolic,  and  their 
many-voiced  utterances  tell  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
darkness  which  covers  the  people. 

Yet  Africa  is  a  land  of  sunshine,  and,  without  a  paradox, 
the  light  and  darkness  dwell  together.  Above  the  Harmat- 
tan  fog,  which  generally  disappears  before  noon,  the  sky  is 
clear  and  cloudless,  and  the  sun  shines  in  his  strength ;  and 
the  bosom  of  the  dense  forests,  beneath  whose  luxuriant 
foliage  men  walk  in  deep  shadows,  glistens  in  the  light  of 
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eternal  summer.  Why  may  we  not  regard  these  &cts,  also, 
as  symbols  which  nature  has  hung  out  to  speak  the  present 
or  the  future  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  Africa  ?  Symbols, 
and  significant  symbols  they  are ;  but  as  we  read  the  former 
and  nearer  as  descriptive  of  the  present,  we  must  read  the 
latter  and  more  remote  as  prophetic.  An  intellectual  and 
spiritual  dust  fog,  gloomy  and  death-bearing,  now  reigns 
over  AMca;  but  when  the  noon  of  the  race  shall  have 
come,  the  increasing  light  will  dissipate  the  clouds.  Ignor- 
ance and  superstition,  like  the  thick  foliage  of  her  forests, 
spread  abroad  a  deadly  shade,  but  when  the  hands  of  Reli- 
gion and  Science  have  torn  away  and  rooted  out  these 
natural  growths,  the  unobstructed  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  beaming  spiritual  and  intellectual  light,  shall 
£dl  upon  the  long  shaded  race ;  and  when  these  obstruo* 
lions  are  removed,  her  light  may  be  as  bright  and  enduring 
as  her  darkness  has  been  deep  and  hideous.  But  if  dsurk- 
ness  is  the  characteristic  of  the  moral  aspect  which  Africa 
presents,  we  may  safely  say  that  thick  darkness  covers  the 
origin  and  the  history,  of  her  hundred  tribes,  their  many 
languages,  and  religious  rites. 

Did  the  Phoenicians  oircunmavigate  this  continent  ? 

If  they  did  not,  how  did  they  find  out  that  beyond  cer- 
tain latitudes  ^'  the  sun  is  on  the  right  hand,"  or  north, 
^^  casting  shadows  to  the  left,"  or  south ;  and  that  Africa  is 
not  connected  with  any  other  continent  than  that  of  Asia, 
by  the  isthmus  of  Suez  ?  If  they  did,  how  in  their  tiny 
barks  did  they  survive  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  tempestuous  waves  which  roll  continu- 
ally on  the  southern  and  western  shores.  How  did  they 
providon  themselves?     If  they  landed  at  mterviiA  «cl\ 
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sowed  and  reaped  crops  of  grjun — as  ib  claimed  for  U 
how  did  they  escape  tbe  pestilences  of  iho  coast  eo  fittal  to 
the  tmaocUmaled  ?  Consideiing  their  ignorance  of  gcogn^ 
pfiy,  navigation,  and  tbe  astronomy  of  Houlhem  skieB,  h^M 
wbal  law-s  did  tiiey  find  their  way  ?  To  attempt  to  foIlo'^| 
the  line  of  the  coast  would  be  fital,  even  iu  theao  days  ^^^ 
giant  sliips  and  accurate  navigation.  H 

These  are  questions  which  will  likely  remiuii  foiwAfl 
luumsweruil.  ^H 

Whatever  Necho  and  his  subjects  may  have  known  of  tb^| 
confnrmalioD  and  rcsourcca  of  Airica,  nothing  lliac  tlia^| 
revealed  was  considered  reliable  or  profitable  by  th«  gonial 
raliona  immediately  following.  PolybJus  tells  us  thai  in  fa^| 
time  it  wns  not  known  whether  AMca  was  imited  |H 
another  comment  at  the  south,  or  surrotmded  by  tho  et^M 
Strabo  makes  no  pretendon  to  knowledge  on  the  snlijee^f 
and  Ptolemy,  tlie  most  learned  of  andent  gcograpbei^| 
describes  it  as  becoming  "/jroailer  ami  broader  toward  tl^| 
south,"  and  "reaehing  the  south  pole."  Cape  Kon,  ^H 
Nun,  was  lung  tho  *ion  plii«  ultra  of  the  ancients  oo  4H 
West  Const ;  btit  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  tB^| 
Carthaginian  fleut  under  Han  no  doubled  that  stormy  cq^| 
and  explored  the  shores  as  Cir  as  Sherbro  Sound ;  and  ald^| 
that,  in  their  trading  expeditions,  tlicy  penetrated  fhr  iotiH 
Central  Africa,  It  is  evident,  from  certain  remains  lbm^| 
on  tho  banks  of  the  Niger,  thnt  tlie  Egyptians  once  li^| 
conimerco  with  Cw.  tribes  of  the  ulterior,  biit  it  is  not  Uk^H 
tlial  they  «Tcr  reached  the  shores  or  tribes  <>f  theW4^| 
Coast,  ilerodulus,  and  Kndrisi,  nu  Arabian  gvograpli^H 
mako  mention  of  a  great  river  in  Africa  which  the  lail^| 
di!nomUiat<«  "  the  Nile  of  tho  negroes."     Thi^  is  pcrhagH 


il  with  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy  luid  tlio  Niger  of  raodiTni 


c  Knggest  Uiat  in  a  luiion  of  these  niuiivs  Nilt  and  Oir 

lare  tho  eljinoIo;ry  of  the  term  Kigcr. 

speaking  of  this  continout,  wo  must  ovor  bcnr  in  mind 

I  the  jUrioa — Jljrica  Propria — and  Ethiopia  of  the 

Hic  luiil  inspired  tvritors  sro  to  tho  north  of  tlio  southern) 

rderfl  of  the  Great  Dcacrl.    Wliut  is  to  ua  Al'rici  {iropvr, 

y  called  Africa  Interior;  but  in  a  few  insiaDcod,  wo  fiiwl 

I  nppl}dug  tlie  tcrmB  £thio|iia  and  Africa,  nn  gcacrol 

I,  to  tho  eniiro  eontincnt. 

^fricu  of  tlio  inodonis  is  vnUrely  to  ihc  soutli  of  llic 

and  tJicir  Kthiopia  is  a  largo  interior  district, 

'cry  uuiHirutely  defined,  oxt«n<luig  Homt.'  noveti  degrees 

Lcaoh  ride  of  tho  equator.    JJut  we  have  said  enough  of 

p  diaUutt  and  iIuhiuuB  [iiiEt. 

I  the  early  part  of  the  lUloeuih  century  tho  nohk'  nnd 

•pri^ug  Henry,  Prwieo  of  Portugal,  fittt-ii  out  several 

pcdidona  for   tho   purpose  of  exploriug   the   shoies  of 

Ktcm  AlKea.     To  one  of  the  firit,  and  (ho  most  protlu 

i,  of.lheao  expeditiona  wo  have  referred  in  our  aecouiit 

(  disoovery  of  Uadcli'a.     The  iiitoiitiou  which  llie 

s  Ixsstowed  oil  tho  newly-found  islands  arretted  for  a 

9  the  progress  of  tho  coast  exploratioiiN ;  hut  In  1433 

f  irere  resumed  wttli  now  courage,  and  Gillianez,  com. 

r  of  an  expedition,  after  dotihling  Cape  Bojudor,  re- 

d  'with  glowing  accounts  of  the  b^nd  land  beyond. 

widened   by   Uicir  successfijl   paaaago  of  the  stonny 

•  they  renewed  their  efibrtH  to  penetmlo  rtill  furiher, 

I  find  #ufflci*iic  auUiorit;  for  hrilBTlnE  AU  >.^'«  ^trotti  tS. 
J  itoaMmf  ni/w  Bojidor  Lcfore  the  PoTlii)cut«c. 
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and,  in  order  to  secure  the  newly  discovered  territories  to 
the  crown  of  Poitugnl,  Henry  applied  to  Pope  Martin  V. 
for  a  title  to  that  effect.  In  those  days,  islands  and  conti- 
nents, as  well  as  thrones  and  kingdoms,  were  in  the  giil  of 
the  Koruan  Pontiff;  and,  in  order  to  show  his  approval  of 
the  efforts  of  the  young  prince,  and  also  to  reward  him  for 
his  outlay,  Martin  made  a  grant,  assigning  to  Portugal  all 
lands  and  islands  which  had  been  or  might  be  discovered 
between  Cape  Bojador  and  the  Bast  Indies. 

So  far  was  this  grant  respected  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  that,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  a  company  of 
Englislmien  who  were  preparing  to  sail  to  Africa,  on  a  voy- 
age of  discoverj^  were  stopped  by  that  prince,  who  gave  as 
a  reason  for  his  uiterference,  that  he  had  just  been  informed 
of  the  Pope's  grant.  Before  the  death  of  Henry,  which 
occurred  in  1463,  Antonio  Gonzales  and  Nuiio  Tiistan 
explored  tlic  coast  as  far  as  Sierra  Leone. 

During  the  greater  i)art  of  the  reign  of  Alfonso,  suc- 
cessor to  Henry,  Fernando  Gomez  formed  the  trade  of  the 
coast,  payhig  to  the  crown  fur  this  exclusive  privilege  five 
hundred  ducats  annually ;  also  pledging  himself  to  explore 
the  coast  five  himdred  leagues  southward.  He  fulfilled  his 
engagement ;  and  before  the  year  1481,  his  navigators  had 
surveyed  the  coast  as  far  south  as  the  Congo. 

John  II.,  successor  to  Alfonso,  established  trading  sta- 
tions, and  built  several  forts,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  com- 
pleted a  survey  of  the  shore  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  by  his  navigator,  Gama,  found  communication 
with  India  by  the  highway  of  the  seas. 

The  attention  of  Europe  was  now  turned  to  the  new  con^ 
tinent  which  Columbus  had  given  to  the  world,  and  the 
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Portuguese  enjoyed  a  century  of  undisturbed  and  profitable 
trade  with  the  Ivory  and  Gold  Coasts  of  Africa. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  demand 
for  laborers,  in  the  rich  and  widening  fields  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Spanish  America,  suggested  the  idea  of  making 
a  profitable  trade,  by  buying  negroes  in  Africa  and  selling 
them  in  the  markets  of  the  new  world.  The  Portuguese, 
who  had  already  entered  the  slave  trade  between  the  coast 
and  the  markets  of  Europe,  now  established  lines  of  slavers 
between  the  towns  of  Guinea  and  St.  Domingo.  The 
profitableness  of  this  trade  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Dutch,  who  were  then  in  the  height  of  their  maritime 
glory.  With  such  an  appeal  to  'their  cupidity,  and  the 
growing  disposition  of  the  age  to  question  the  authority  of 
popes  in  things  temporal,  Martin's  grant  of  exclusive  pos- 
session and  right  of  trade  to  Portugal  was  no  longer  heeded. 
They  anchored  their  vessels  off  the  trading  settlements, 
entered  the  forts  by  force,  and  so  completely  took  the 
trade  into  their  own  hands,  that,  at  the  close  of  1637,  there 
was  not  a  Portuguese  trading  station  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
The  English  followed  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  drove 
them  in  turn  from  several  of  their  forts,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  particularly  under  appropriate  heads,  and  for 
many  years  the  British  lion  fattened  himself  on  the  lion's 
share  of  the  African  slave  trade.  His  conscience  did  not 
then  interfere  with  his  digestion ;  he  hunted,  ate,  and  slept 
well ;  and  his  coat  became  smooth  and  glossy.  Some  will 
have  it,  that  he  was  a  grown  lion  then — that  the  relative 
positions  of  conscience  and  stomach  were  permanently 
fixed — that  they  are  now  in  statu  quo — and  that  if  his 
peptic  strength  is  not  now  what  it  was  then^  Eomftl\:dxi^ 
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other  tban  moral  eenribiliiy  interferes  with  the  cajiadty  o 
Ilia  powerihl  organs  to  assiniiinte  snch  (boil.    We  are  i 
posed,  however,  to  attribute  only  the  heat  of  qualities  t 
the  noble  and  venerable  hnito ;  nnd  to  hope  that,  litol 
some  other  hcaveu-fiivored  sinners,  he  has  been  blest  » 
an   increase  of  ponscientioiis   Hcnsibility   in  his    old    agd 
The  Engtisli   were  followed  by  the  Spanish   and  FroneH 
and  of  their  trade  and  settlements  we  sliall  speak  herj 
after. 

The  bonnds  of  what  is  termed  the  West  Const  a 
uniCsrinly  defined  by  geographers,  hut  for  oar  preaemt  pufl 
pose  we  shall  consider  it  as  embracing  all  tliut  part  of  ia[ 
Afrie^m  coast  which  Iks  between  the  southern  bordt-ra  t 
tlie  Great  Desert,  and  the  country  of  tho  Cimboba9,  whitj 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Benguela,  and  on  tlic  south  ll 
the  land  of  the  TTottentots.    West  Africa  may  be  divid«4 
into  throe   grand   divisions,    namely,   Scnegnnibia,  Uppt 
Guinea,  and  Lower  Guinen.     The  coast  of  TIjfper  Guin««  i 
I  •  divided    into    Liberia,  which  extends  from  the  Gal 
River  to  the  Snn  Pedro ;  the  Ivoiy  Coast,  wljich  i 
from  San  Pedro  to  Capo  Three  Points;  the  Gold  Cm 
which  lies  between  Cnpe  Three  Points  Jind  Cape  St.  Pan 
and  the  Const  of  tbo  Gulf,  or  Bight,  of  Benin,  aometii 
called  the  Slave  Coast,  whieh  is  comprised  betwcon  C 
St.  Paul  and  the  mouths  of  the  Kiger.    Lower  Guinea  it 
Iw  divided  into  four  divisions — the  Coast  of  Biafro,  ti 
Coast  of  LooDgo,  th«  Coaut  of  Angola,  and  the  Const  t 
Bengneta.    So  mach  for  thi*  gcograptiy  of  the  coast. 

From  another  Ktandpoint  wo    behold  Wi-.iteni  . 
nwler  three  conditlona,  eacli  having  iu  own  period : 

L  A»  the  th<>!»lr*>  Af  cii.l.irntitm  nT„1  ,li<J.'..v..r^- 
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n.  As  the  theatre  of  wars,  piracy,  slaving,  and  all  forms 
of  crime. 

UI.  As  coming  under  the  influence  of  civilization  and 
Christianity. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  conclude  this  chapter  with 
a  few  remarks  on  the  trade  of  Senegal  River,  and  the  town 
of  St.  Louis,  the  most  northern  of  the  trading  stations  on 
the  West  Coast. 

We  went  in  the  direction  of  St.  Louis  as  £ir  as  the  island 
of  Goree,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal.  The 
pleasure  of  seeing  for  ourselves,  and  gathering  information 
on  the  spot  was  denied  us  ;  but  the  following  iacts,  which 
we  gathered  from  resident  merchants  of  the  adjoinuig 
trading  town,  Bathurst,  English  and  American  traders,  and 
reliable  authors,  may  meet  most  of  the  questions  which  the 
reader  will  ask  concerning  such  a  place. 

In  the  year  1637,  the  French  made  a  settlement  on  au 
island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  there  subsequently  t 
built  a  town  which,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIY.,  they  called 
Saint  Louis.  If  the  reader  wants  to  know  how  that  noto- 
rious sinner  came  to  be  a  saint,  we  would,  as  the  most 
probable  solution  of  his  question,  remind  him  of  an  old 
song  which  runs  thus  : 

"  The  DevU  got  sick, 

The  Devil  a  saint  would  be , 
The  Devil  got  well, 

Then  devil  a  saint  was  he.*' 

This  town  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1756,  but  was  re- 
covered by  the  French  in  1779.  During  the  Fr^TicVi'R^^o- 
lation^  it  fell  again  iato  the  hands  of  the  Bn\.V&Y\^\>\xX*  ^^^ 
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ceded  to  France  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bonrbons.  By 
treaty  with  the  natives,  France  has  possessed  herself  of  ex- 
tensive tracts  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  for  many  years 
has  enjoyed  exclusively  the  trade  of  an  immense  district. 
This  trade  has  always  been  profitable.  Among  the  natives 
they  found  ready  purchasers  for  guinea  cloth — colored  cot- 
tons— beads  and  trinkets  of  French  manufacture,  for  which 
they  receive  in  return  ivory,  gold  dust,  cloves,  and  gum 
Senegal — gum  of  the  acacia.  The  first  named  article  they 
continue  to  gather  in  large  quantities,  for  which  they  give, 
in  trade,  five  cents  a  pound.  Ivory  and  gold  are  not  so 
abundant  as  formerly,  but  beeswax  and  hides  have  come 
into  market,  and  the  pea-nut — ground  pea  of  the  south — 
being  found  valuable  in  commerce,  is  so  extensively  pro- 
duced by  the  natives,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  it  is 
now  the  staple  article. 

Pea-nuts  are  bought  here  at  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  trade 
consideration,  and  exported  to  France,  where  they  are 
manufactured  into  olive  oil  I  Do  you  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  statement,  look  at  the  label  of  your  bottle  of  salad 
oil ;  there  it  is,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  "  IFuile  d*  OUve^'*^ 
and  remember  that  the  oil  manufactured  in  France  from 
olives  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  city  of  Paris  if 
used  exclusively.  However,  there  is  nothing  in  a  name. 
The  pea-nut  olive  oil  is  of  excellent  quality  when  properly 
refined. 

Tlie  gum  Senegal  is  gathered  by  the  tribes  of  the  neigh- 
boiing  Sahara,  who,  at  a  certain  season,  repair  in  vast  cara- 
vans, men,  women  and  children,  on  camels  and  horses,  to 
the  vast  acacia  forests  which  cover  the  lands  of  the  upper 
wMters  of  the  Senegal.    Here  they  spcn^  ^cvcw\.n?«&a 
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gathering  the  gum,  which  is  found  on  the  cxtenor  bark  of 
the  tree,  in  hard  globules  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  When 
they  hj^ve  laden  themselves  and  their  beasts,  they  descend 
to  a  town,  on  the  lower  waters,  at  which  an  annual  fair  is 
held,  and  Vhere  they  are  met  by  the  French  merchants. 
At  a  given  signal  the  fair  is  opened,  and  lying  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  cheating  on  the  part  of  the  French,  noise, 
broils  and  merriment,  are  kept  up  for  several  days. 

The  country  near  the  Atlantic  partakes  of  the  character 
of  the  neighboring  desert ;  it  is  flat,  sandy  and  barren.  A 
French  officer,  who  surveyed  and  explored  the  river  for 
several  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  informs  us,  that  in 
the  lower  sixty  leagues  the  inclination  of  the  river  bed  is 
but  two  feet.  St.  Louis  and  its  vicinity  are  said  to  be  more 
healthy  for  Europeans  than  most  places  further  south.  But 
even  here  the  life  of  the  European  is  short ;  dysentery  and 
African  fever  prevail,  at  Ijmes  carrying  off  almost  the  entire 
white  population^.'.  The  tribes  in  the  vicinity  are  of  mixed 
blood,  representing  the  Negro  and  "  the  Moors  (Berbers 
most  likely)  of  the  desert."  They  are  JVIoharamedans  in 
their  religion  ;  and  though  they  have  had  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries and  schools  among  them  half  a  century,  conducted  with 
the  wisdom,  scheming  and  zeal  which  characterize  every- 
where the  operations  of  that  order,  but  little  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  making  them  Christians,  or  even  giving  them 
a  favorable  impression  of  Christianity.  At  present  tliere 
are  two  or  three  young  men  in  Pjrris,  sons  of  native  princes, 
who  are  receiving  instructions  in  commerce  and  the  lloniisli 
faith.  The  following  figures  will  show  the  rapidity  with 
which  trade  has  increased  in  this  section,  and  its  ^t^^^\iti 
ejrtent: 
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A  reliable  French  author,  M.  Philip  Kerhallet,  states, 
that  in  1833  the  importations  were  worth  three  millions  of 
francs — exportations  a  little  more.  In  1846,  the  French 
trade  of  Senegal  was,  importations  seven  millions  of  francs, 
exportations  over  sixteen  millions !  At  present  the  trade 
with  Senegal  employs  over  two  hundred  vessels  and  over 
two  thousand  seamen.  It  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing, 
and  in  1858  was  worth  over  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The 
present  value  of  the  trade  on  this  one  river,  its  rapid  increase, 
and  the  readiness  with  which — as  in  the  case  of  the  pca-nnt 
— an  insignificant  article  has  been  made  a  staple  article  in 
agriculture  and  commerce,  will  surprise  many  readers. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


C&MBU  arvEK. 


•■B««li>ftjlft«iW»iidi 

ntaot.it  torn  <.fp<>t<!B\ 

ll>eM.B»(iaoo<li 

ctoudi.  nu  blfb  to  Hmt'r 

TbdtU>arv<teni>,lad 

bn»i<]  u«una  thci 

Igli  SuUing— Aa  AlKcnn  Pilot— Citiliinlion  and  Religion — (laiobk 
■Ter — UooDlight  Tteions— HIstoilo  AaeociaiioaK-^Earlf  Settlers  utid 
Izploren — IhIukIb  of  the  Rirer— Trade  of  tlic  Oambia— BaUinml — 
jid  Uluion  SutiioBfi — Tribes  of  ihe  Banka — An  old  Ao- 
Ulntonco — CirilizatioD  ndTaucing. 

BcrxKAi.  days  sjieMt  in  cruising  over  tho  reatlesB  waters 
wliich  (In  idc  tie  Cape  Verd  Islands  from  the  AA-ioau  coaal, 
I  intcuse  appetite  for  land  brpezM,  and  brotight 
0  that  point  of  bumilily  in  the  eyea  gf  Neptune  whicli 
^ptx  of  "  any  jrort  in  a  storm."  They  were  terrible  days, 
[owed  by  §till  more  terrible  uiglita.  Diiya  and  nights  of 
u  hnuteil"  saiJing',  en^y  setts,  eloaed  ports,  wet  decks, 
feful  pitchiDg,  terrlfio  rollmg ;  biUons  headaches,  despond- 
i  hearts,  sour  looks,  ctosb  answers ;  cnimi,  nauBcn,  niid 
etal  disuouteut ;  but  as  wo  ploughed  our  wide  way  iiito 
iner  waters  and  the  sonndlngs  iodioated  our  approach 
uid,  litces  grew  brighter ;  and  ns  t)m  sens  eub^iidud,  tiiir 
1  rose.  This  is  certainly  the  moat  restless  and  un- 
mt  portion  of  the  Athmtic  ;  it  is  swept  by  the  Nortli- 
t  Trades,  which  here  attam  their  ma»inmm  force,  and 
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for  at  least  nine  months  of  the  year  the  boisterous  winds 
and  foam-crested  waves  take  no  repose.  Woe  to  the  poor 
cruiser  who  has  to  beat  against  them  on  his  windward  course  ; 
let  him  expect  days  of  darkness,  for  they  sliall  be  many  1 

In  my  memoranda  of  those  cheerless  times,  I  find  the 
following:  "Feb.  16th.  Sick  to-day — sea-sick,  head-sick, 
heart-sick,  home-sick  1  Mem. — Never  go  to  sea  again  ! 
Take  the  Black-jack  Ridge,  or -the  Alligator  Swamp  Mis- 
sions in  preference !  Abraham  Pennington — ^bright  be  my 
memories  of  his  virtuous  life  1 — was  near  the  truth  when  he 
said  that '  the  devil  has  control  of  the  elements  sometimes.' 
This  must  be  one  of  his  ball-grounds,  and  our  officers,  our 
men,  our  ship  even,  feel  the  influence  of  his  music ;  and  a 
pretty  dance  the  old  gentleman  has  been  leading  us  for  the 
past  three  days.  The  seafaring  life  is  an  unnatural  one. 
God  made  the  dry  land  for  man,  and  he  should  stay  on  it  I 
but  if  he  will  be  a  fool,  tind  tempt  the  dangerous  deep,  he 
must  take  the  consequences.  So,  pipe  on  ye  winds  and 
teach  me  some  sense !"  This  is  not  a  very  amiable  note ; 
but  if  the  reader  has  ever  been  sea-sick,  he  will  imderstand 
it ;  and  if  he  has  not,  let  him  be  very  charitable  toward  its 
faults,  for  he  may  be  sea-sick  himself  some  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  February,  1857,  wo  were 
near  the  bar  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  river  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  land,  which  was  obscured  by  a  deep  haze. 
We  hove  to,  and  made  signal  for  a  pilot  by  firing  a  gun. 
At  noon,  a  stout  little  vessel  of  English  rjg  came  alongside, 
and  a  naked  gentleman,  tall,  dignified  and  black,  made  his 
appearance  on  the  quarter-deck.  Advancing  to  the  com- 
mander, he  introduced  himself  with  a  low  bow  and  a  scrapo 
of  his  right  foot,  saying— 
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"I'se  de  pilit,  sa." 

"  Do  you  speak  English  ?"  said  the  captain. 

"  Oh  ya,  sa  I    I'se  b'long  to  de  English  to>Fn." 

"Don't  pilots  wear  clothes  in  your  country?"  said  the 
officer,  as  he  made  deliberate  survey  of  the  ebony  Adonis 
before  him. 

"  Oh  ya,  sa !"  he  replied,  casting  a  glance  at  a  small  bun- 
dle under  his  arm,  "I'se  tend  to  him  bim  by,"  and  without 
further  ceremony  he  mounted  the  liorsc-block  with  the  air 
of  an  admiral,  saying,  "  S'pose  you  fill-away,  Cap'n,  de  tide 
be  flood." 

He  was  the  lion  of  the  hour ;  a  fine  specimen  of  the  half- 
civilized  African ;  nor  was  there  any  mistaking  the  type  of 
his  civilization.  "With  all  the  self-possession  of  the  English- 
man and  the  pomposity  of  the  Afiican,  he  played  the  cock- 
ney well,  in  spite  of  his  breechless  exterior,  and  gave  us  a 
fiivorable  impression  of  the  young  England  of  tlie  Gambia. 
While  the  officer  of  the  deck  was  "  making  Bail,"  he  went 
to  the  main  gangway,  where  he  unrolled  his  bundle  of  rags, 
and  after  several  attempts  to  get  his  head  and  arms  through 
the  proper  holes,  worked  himself  into  a  shirt  that  had  evi- 
dently seen  better  days  ;  and  then  drew  on  three-quarters 
of  a  pair  of  breeches,  composed  of  a  front,  a  waist-band,  a 
leg  and  a  hal^  and  two  pockets.  He  completed  his  toilet, 
which  I  was  impolite  enough  to  witness  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  by  putting  on  the  topless  crowTi  of  a  straw  hat. 
I  handed  him  the  spy-glass,  with  which  I  had  been  trying 
to  find  the  land,  and  which  he  put  under  his  arm,  d  la  milL 
taire^  and  now,  in  the  full  dress  of  a  run-away  scare-crow, 
presented  the  most  interesting  union  of  the  dignified  and 
ridiculouB  that  mortal 'eyes  ever  beheld. 
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Bat  I  foand  him  interesting  in  other  respects.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  trade  of  the  river,  the  oflScers  and 
missionaries  of  the  station,  and  informed  me,  with  much 
pride  of  manner,  that  he  had  received  all  his  education  from 
the  missionaries.  On  learning  my  office  on  board,  he  be- 
came quite  communicative;  said  that  for  many  years  he 
had  been  a  Wesleyan  Methodist ;  and  from  his  conversation 
I  doubt  not  that  he  read  his  Bible  with  profit,  that  he  was 
a  sincere  Methodist  and  a  humbl6  Clinstian,  and  that  within 
that  dark  casket  and  ungainly  exterior  there  was  a  precious 
jewel,  even  a  ransomed  and  regenerated  soul.  We  shall 
see,  in  our  further  acquaintance  with  African  humanity, 
that  a  good  degree  of  scriptural  intelligence  and  personal 
religion  is  not  incompatible  with  the  half  civilized  state. 
We  advanced  slowly  up  the  smooth  and  sunlit  waters  of 
the  majestic  Gambia,  and  an  hour  before  sunset  dropped 
anchor  off  the  island  of  St.  Mary's  and  abreast  of  the 
pretty  town  of  Bathurst.  The  English  flag  was  saluted 
with  twenty-one  guns,  and  the  compliment  was  speedily 
returned.  The  flag-lieutenant  visited  the  governor  with 
the  respects  of  the  commodore,  and  a  party  of  English 
officers  from  the  garrison  came  off  and  spent  the  evening  in 
our  ward-room  in  a  jolly  way.  I  remained  on  the  quarter- 
deck until  a  late  hour,  enjoying  the  soft  breath  of  evening 
and  the  clear  moonlight.  The  stillness  of  the  night,  the 
glistenuig,  quiet  river,  the  silvery  voice  of  the  gentle  ripple, 
the  slumbering  woods,  all  contrasted  so  favorably  with  tho 
scenery  and  dbcomfort  of  the  previous  evening,  that  I  was 
loth  to  retire  to  my  dark  little  room.  Cheerfulness  and 
gratitude  had  succeeded  to  self-reproach  and  discontent, 
and  visions  of  my  loved  home  &r  away,  scenes  and  persons 
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from  the  history  of  the  Gambia  mingled  with  fancies  bom 
of  the  wild  forest  aromid,  all  blending  softly  yet  obscurely, 
as  the  deep  shadow  of  the  woods  blent  with  the  dark  bosom 
of  the  river. 

Who  has  not  read  "  Mungo  Park's  Travels  in  Africa  ?" 
and. who  that  has  read  them  can  fail  to  associate  his  name 
with  the  Gambia  ?  Long  as  its  mighty  floods  shall  roll  to 
the  Atlantic,  the  music  of  the  wave  on  its  shores  shall  sound 
requiems  in  the  ears  of  civilized  men  to  the  memories  of 
Thompson  and  Park.  The  Portuguese  established  defences 
for  the  protection  of  their  traders  on  this  river  in  the  early 
part  of  the  16th  century,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
reaped  golden  harvests  from  the  trade  in  ivory  and  gold 
dust  which  they  carried  on  with  the  tribes  of  its  banks. 
But  though  it  is  likely  that  they  penetrated  for  into  the 
interior,  their  observations  contributed  but  little  toward 
unfolding  the  geography  or  ethnography  of  Africa.  Gold 
was  the  debasing  object  of  their  pursuit,  until  they  entered 
that  trade  which  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  degrading  to  the 
feelings  and  intellect  of  those  who  pursue  it,  namely,  slave 
hunting.  With  such  objects  before  them,  their  eyes  were 
closed  to  the  majestic  forms,  and  brilliant  garb,  and  varied 
life,  which  nature  here  presents. 

It  is  claimed  for  commercial  men  and  trading  adventurers 
that  they  have  contributed  most  toward  extending  our 
knowledge  of  geography  and  mankind,  and  in  promoting 
ci\'ilization.  We  grant  that  they  have  done  much ;  but  be 
it  remembered  that  they  have  performed  only  a  secondary 
part  in  these  works. 

In  the  tropical  as  in  frigid  zones,  the  most  successful  ex- 
plorers have  been  inen  who  were  actuated  by  nobler  motives 
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than  the  pursuit  of  gain.  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  Mungo 
Park,  the  Landers,  Wilson,  Bowen,  Livingstone,  Bartb, 
Franklin,  and  Kane,  were  men  whose  adventures  were 
prompted  by  incentives  to  which  the  mere  trader  is  a 
stranger. 

In  1618  a  company  was  formed  in  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  Gambia.  Richard  Thompson  was  sent 
out  at  the  head  of  a  small  party,  and  furnished  with  ten 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  and  trinkets,  by  distribut- 
ing which  he  hoped  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  natives,  and 
pursue  his  course  to  the  headwaters  of  the  river.  He  arrived 
safely  on  the  coast  in  a  vessel  called  the  Catharine,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river  as  far  as  I^jssan,  a  fortified  town  occu- 
pied by  Portuguese  traders.  The  traders,  who  considered 
themselves  the  rightful  owners  of  all  western  Africa,  re- 
ceived him  with  coolness,  and  watched  his  movements  with 
jealousy.  Here  he  left  his  vessel  and  most  of  her  crew,  and 
pushed  up  the  river  in  small  boats  ;  but  soon  after  his  depar- 
ture, his  men  in  the  vessel  were  murdered  by  the  natives, 
urged  on  by  the  Portuguese.  Thompson  never  returned ; 
and  his  fate  is  unknown. 

Two  years  after  his  departure,  Richard  Jobson  was  sent 
out,  and  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  sailed  up  the  Gambia, 
in  small  boats,  to  a  point  more  tlian  a  hundred  miles  above 
the  falls  of  Baraconda,  now  the  head  of  nav-igation,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast.  He  was  tho 
first  to  give  any  reliable  account  of  the  country  on  the  upper 
waters,  the  people  and  their  habits.  The  natives  told  him 
that  Thompson  had  been  murdered  by  his  own  crew;  but 
as  none  of  that  crew  were  ever  after  found,  it  is  likely  that 
they  were  all  massacred  by  the  natives  at  the  mstigation  of 
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the  traders.  He  was  ijiformed  by  one  Buchar  Sano,  a  native 
merchant,  that  far  up  the  stream  there  was  a  comitry  of 
much  gold ;  but  after  continuing  his  course  three  months  ho 
returned  without  seeing  the  Beulah  of  his  hopes. 

Hearing  of  this  land  of  gold,  Vermuyden,  a  merchant  who 
had  resided  some  time  on  the  river,  led  another  expedition 
up  the  stream  in  1615,  but  did  not  advance  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  beyond  the  falls.  Nothing  more  was  done  by 
the  English  until  1723,  when  Captam  Stibbs  was  sent  out, 
by  a  company,  in  command  of  a  small  party.  The  idea  now 
prevailed  in  Europe  that  the  Gambia  was  a  branch  of  the 
Niger,  and  by  continuing  upward  Stibbs  hoped  to  enter  that 
stream.  Sickness,  and  other  mishaps  attended  his  expedi- 
tion, and  after  going  sixty  miles  beyond  the  fdlls  he  was 
compelled  to  return.  In  1791,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Af- 
rican Company,  Major  Houghton,  a  gentleman  of  rank,  in- 
telligence, and  sanguine  spirit,  undertook  the  hopeless  task 
of  exploring  the  Gambia,  by  travelling  along  its  banks  on 
foot  and  alone.  Don  Quixote's  charge  on  the  windmill  was 
wisdom  compared  with  this  undertaking.  The  noble  man 
was  lured  from  his  course  by  a  party  of  Moors,  who,  after 
robbing  him  of  his  last  garment,  left  him  to  perish  in  the 
forest.  Mungo  Park  entered  these  waters  in  1795,  but  after 
going  some  distance  up  stream,  pursued  his  journey  over- 
land, and  by  dint  of  a  brazen  constitution  and  unusual  com- 
mon sense,  worked  his  way  among  the  natives  until  he 
reached  the  cool  waters  of  the  Niger  at  a  point  near  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  Gambia. 

He  saw  the  great  river  flowing  eastward,  and  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  adventure,  and  full  of  thrilling  expe- 
riences of  life  among  the  negroes,  be  returned  to  England, 


ei 
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I  where  he  was  roceivcil  as  one  fi-om  tho  dead.  Th«  source 
uf  tlie  Gnmbia,  and  tho  country  on  its  headwaters  nrc  not 
yet  aociirately  known,  but  enough  is  asccrtiuned  to  dissipate 
the  idea  of  its  connection  with  llie  Niger,  and  tht;  roniatitic 
accounts  of  cities  of  gold  glilttriug  on  its  upper  boiika. 

There  arc  several  islands  in  tliis  river.  St.  J.imcs  wm  kU 
tk'd  by  the  African  Coin|iauj- — English — in  1724  ;  and  JOAr, 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  about  the  namo  timo.  On 
Mncarthy'a  Island,  two  hundred  miles  up  tliu  river,  there  is 
a  large  trading  town,  a  fort,  a  Motliodist  chureh,  oiid  a 
Bchoolbonse.  To  this  point  the  river  is  navigable  for  reasola 
of  iargu  draught,  and  a  Email  n-nr-stcnmcr  plica  between  Iiore 
and  Bathurst,  BUperintendiiig  the  intere«U  of  EJiglttni],  Th« 
PortngQeae,  long  ago,  retired  from  its  baiilcii,  the  Freuott 
have  lately  resignod  their  forts  here,  and  tho  trade  is  now 

'  entirely  in  the  liands  of  the  Eoglisli.  To  their  liberality, 
however,  hu  it  said,  that  they  give  every  facility  and  onooit- 
ragetncnt  to  tho  shipping  of  the  United  Stotefl,  Their  furts- 
and  posses.'«ion8  at  Bathurst,  and  on  Cape  Sl  ilary's,  codh 
mand  the  west  aide  of  the  river;  and  on  the  eastern  shoriS' 
they  have  lately  purchased  from  the  Barraa  a  ti'actonu  milO' 
wide  and  thirty  miles  long.  Here,  as  at  Senegal,  tho  caltt- 
vation  of  the  pea-nat  has  been  encouraged,  and  the  crop 
may  now  bo  estimated  at  two  miUioDs  and  a  half  ufbushfila. 
Of  tiiis  qmmtity,  a  million  hnshela  are  pnrdiaflcd  for  the 
Frcucli  markets,  mid  tho  rcuioindor  aro  exported  to  Eag— 
laud,  Germany,  and  America. 

Th<!  American  traders  who  ™it  this  river  deal  mostly  In , 
hides,  honi^  and  bceswaic ;  bnt  with  tlifm,  also,  the  poa^mt 
will  soon  bewmc  thu  «Ia)i]L-  article.  WHd  hnnoy  is  brought 
a  the  river  in  consideralftc  quantitii-s,  and  is  boaght  fer 
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i  GermnD  markels.  These  artitles  arc  all  broiiglit  to 
ltliui'31  in  canoes ;  and  somo  idea  of  tbe  value  of  laI)or  in 
piea  may  be  fonncd  by  considering  t  liat  half  a  dozon  men 
U  Hpend  five  or  six  days  in  biingiug  ten  basheU  of  tbcso 
I  to  toarlcet,  and  tticn  exchange  tiictn  for  arliclus  on 
hioh  the  raerdiant  makt-s  two  or  ibrcu  hundred  per  eoiit. 
fofit,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  ccnt§  8  buslkel.  Wo  s^iy  nothing 
:ho  labor  best<)\t-«-d  to  proOnee  tbeni.  It  is  likely  that  the 
fesent  (1858)  value  of  tho  export  and  injporl  trade  of 
I  Gninbifi  is  over  five  miiltona  of  dollars,  and  that  Uic 
pack  fioin  Salem  and  Xcw  York  iviH  take  one  sixth  of 

Bathurat  was  settled  in  the  year  1810,  calli'd  after  Earl 

■thnrst,  a  gentleman  whose  virtues  Pope  thought  fit  to 

tuortalizo  in  verse.     The  itiland  on  whieh  it  stands,  St. 

bTy'«,is  four  miles  long  and  one  broad;  it  Is  a  delta  of  the 

mbLi,  raised  on  the  inland   side  by  tbe  alluvium  i>(  tho 

fer,  and  on  the  scavrard  ndo  by  sarid  thrown  ii|>  by  ibu 

Hiou  of  the  waves.     A  mangrove  swamp  occujhi's  .i  largi' 

rtiou  of  it,  and  the  vast  qnantity  of  mud  wbieb  is  exposed 

b  tbu  uutioo  of  the  sun  at  low  water,  must  contribute  grenlly 

p  tbo  known  unhcnlthlnoHa  of  tbe  island.  In  this  mud,  along 

wnter's  edge,  I  found  iguantitics  of  those  delieimis  bi- 

BB  of  the  genus  oslrea,  knowTi  in  America  as  cookies,  or 

lllops,     Tbo  town  presents  a  neat  and  bi  lain  ess-like  aspect. 

>  iiousca  Qcenpiod  by  the  traders,  missionaries,  and  go- 

mmont  officials,  are  built  of  nton«,  and  are  tasty  and  nub- 

btiaL    In  the  bnsiness,  or  dry  season,  eanoes  throng  tho 

wh,  and  negroes,  of  twenty  tribes,  keep  the  streets  in  on 

r  with  their  noisy  chattering.    Tht- native  reiudout*on 

B  island  rcx'reiiont  six  or  eight  tribes,  and  speak  as  many 
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languages,  each  language  comprising  several  dialects.  They 
number  five  thousand. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 8th,  in  company  with  Dr.  C,  I 
called  on  the  Rev.  John  Bridgart,  superintendent  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missions  on  the  Gambia,  and  his  co-laborer.  Rev. 
Alex.  F.  Gurney.  These  gentlemen  received  us  with  much 
cordiality  ;  showed  us  through  the  mission  premises,  school- 
house,  and  chapel — all  comfortable  and  substantial  build- 
ings of  stone,  and  kept  in  good  order. 

The  school,  which  has  an  average  attendance  of  three 
hundred,  is  conducted  on  sound,  common-sense  principles ; 
and  the  mstruction  imparted,  in  English,  is  of  a  practical 
character.  The  teachers  are  native  converts,  themselves 
graduates  of  this  school,  modest  and  intelligent  men.  Most 
of  the  scholars  have  forsaken  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
many  of  them  are  worthy  members  of  the  church,  and  will 
soon  return  as  missionaries  to  their  several  tribes.  This 
mission  field,  which  is  entirely  in  the  handsof  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  is  in  a  most  promising  condition,  and  though 
young,  the  fruits  are  now  visible.  Coimected  with  the 
chapels  of  St.  Mary  and  Barras  there  are  now  about  six 
hundred  members;  thirty  of  whom  arc  Sabbath-school 
teachers,  nine  local  preachers,  and  four  teachers  of  day- 
schools.  On  Macarthy's  Island  there  are  two  chapels,  with  a 
membership  of  near  three  hundred,  seven  of  whom  arc  local 
preachers,  three  teachers  of  day  and  eighteen  of  Sabbath- 
schools.  The  number  of  day  scholars  in  this  mission  exceeds 
six  hundred,  many  of  whom  are  adults.  The  attendance  of 
the  Sabbath-schools  is  much  larger. 

These  results  demand  comment,  and  more  especially  in 
view  of  the  common  impression  that  of  the  various  misdoii 
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fields  occupied  by  the  church,  Africa  is  the  least  pro- 
ductive ;  but  we  forbear  for  the  present.  The  converts  are 
prepared  for  membership  by  long  trial,  and  careful  instruc- 
tion, but  notwithstanding,  there  are  occasional  relapses,  not 
into  barbarism,  but  into  sin — the  sins  of  civilized  men.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  in  these  churches,  the 
number  of  consistent  and  zealous  Christians  bears  as  largo 
a  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  members,  as  may  be 
found  in  most  of  the  churches  of  America  or  England. 

The  climate  of  the  Gambia  is  in  all  respects  tropical. 
There  are  but  two  seasons — the  wet  and  the  dry.  The 
rainy  season  commences  in  June  and  ends  in  December; 
then  it  is  that  fatal  fevers  prevail,  and  missionaries  fall  in 
the  midst  of  their  labors.  There  are  stations  on  the  coast 
more  unhealthy  than  this,  but,  even  here,  the  strongest  con- 
stitution may  not  hope  to  survive  more  than  four  or  five 
years.  It  is  an  occasion  of  gratitude  and  encouragement 
that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  view  of  the  constant 
changes  and  fearful  mortality  among  the  missionaries. 
What  but  an  intelligent  sense  of  duty,  and  that  sense  how 
strong !  could  sustam  men  in  such  arduous  labors,  staring 
death  in  the  face  continually,  exiled  from  civilization  and 
most  of  its  blessings,  looking  forward  to  a  grave  among 
strangers,  and  a  tomb  which  the  tears  of  affection  may  not 
consecrate  to  the  slumbers  of  the  beloved :  and  all  this 
without  hope  of  any  earthly  reward  or  honor!  Truly  sufh 
men  are  heroes;  but,  because  their  motives  are  too  high  for 
the  appreciation  of  the  multitude,  their  names  will  not  mark 
the  fading  annals  of  worldly  greatness. 

The  most  important  and  influential  of  the  surrounding 
tribes,  are  the  Jollife  and  Barras.    In  physical  appearanoa 
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and  in  miumGra  tlie  former  resemble  tlic  MatidingocBf  ibd 
most  intcttigont  people  of  tlie  Vc.itL-ni  coast,  aad  l)je  roots 
of  their  language  indicate  a  commou  origin.     They  t 
above  medium  btiglit,  erect  and  liony,  ftrd  jierliaps  n  abadJ 
darker  thau  tlie  Mandiugoos.    Their  features  are  rcguIuJ 
feot  and  liiindii  small,  and  bnl  for  the  woo],  mlglit  pass  ftq 
black  Moors,    They  aie  more  induitrious  and  iDletligentl 
than  many  of  the  iicigliboring  tribes,  owing  donbtlusei  to  tl 
tact,  that,  ccntnrirs  ago,  they  embracod  Muhammcdanism.'! 
Pcrhapa  tliia  fact  will  altio  account  for  their  mora  iiiLeUI 
lectual  cast  of  conntenance.    Althoagh  profeAscd  foDoverfl 
of  tho  Prophet,  they  retain  many  of  tbo  BiijicrstitionB  of  J 
thoir  mors  barbarous  estate;   particulaily  their  love  ofT 
charms  or  amnlots,  which  they  believe  posacss  power  titfl 
resist  evil  spirits  and  evil  iuJlaenccs.    These  are  of  variouaj 
forms — carved    teelb   of   certain  animals,   small    Icatlim 
poaches  handsomely  embroidered,  containing  texts  fVotnS 
the  Koran,  etc.    I  have  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen  of  thosel 
on  one  person,  stispended  from  the  nock  and  wiista,  lUii 
worked  into  the  hair.    The  missionaries  do  not  find  thcs 
so  accensiblo  as  their  less  intelligent  neighbors,  but  thn 
qualities  whieli  make  them  tirm  in  their  present  rell^OO^ 
will,  when  they  art  converted,  make  them  zealoas  and  ooi 
nstent  Christians.    A  few  of  thoso  are,  however,  numbero^ 
,   in  the  triumplw  of  the  "Wesleyan  mlsNons. 

We  met  several  Jollits  and  others  from  somo  of  tlio  b 
K[ohainmcdAnizcd  trilici),  in  fidl  Mooiisli  costume,  bat  tboi 

ignitsricR.    Tlie  dress  wbich  a  majoriTj-  of  the  Jollifijl 
I  wear,  it  a  voJ  garb  even  for  Africa,  consiettng  of  a  tnrbi 
I  ftoinlotB,  a  eJiirt,  and  a  iiair  of  eandals.    The  reKiduutn  a 
i  native*  of  St.  Mary's  imitate  the  Europeiui  stytu  wf  dit 
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and  progress  in  it  as  they  advance  in  intelligence,  so  that  in 
a  given  case  one  might  estimate  the  degree  of  civilization 
by  the  amount  of  breeches.  The  huts  are  built  of  cane  or 
other  wicker-work,  are  covered  with  palm  leaf^  and  gene- 
rally enjoy  the  shade  of  the  palm  or  plantain.  While  stroll- 
ing in  the  outskirts  of  Bathurst,  we  were  invited  into  a  hut 
of  unusual  neatness,  surrounded  by  a  garden  inclosed  by  a 
bamboo  fence.  We  entered  the  low  door  and  seated  our- 
selves on  stools  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment  for 
our  accommodation,  and  one  of  the  three  female  occupants 
brought  us  some  excellent  palm  wine  in  clean,  fresh-lookiug 
gourds.  They  seemed  pleased  that  we  enjoyed  their  wine, 
thanked  us  for  the  visit,  and  told  us  that  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  mission  chapel.  We  finished  our  day's  walk  by 
visiting  the  graveyard  of  the  whites — a  grassy  hill  over- 
looking the  sea.  Here  the  gold-hunter,  the  explorer,  the 
slave-hunter,  the  soldier  and  the  missionary,  sleep  side  by 
side,  awaiting  the  day  of  revelation  and  the  rewards  of  their 
toil.  Which  will  be  called  "the  fanatic"  then?  Who 
then  "the  fool?"  Who  will  then  be  pronounced  wise? 
blessed  are  they,  for  they  shall  shine  as  the  stars  in  the 
firmament  for  ever  and  ever ! 

In  passing  through  the  native  market  next  morning  in 
company  with  Lieut.  M.,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
stand  of  ginger  cakes  and  beer^  behind  which  sat  an  old 
black  woman  in  a  neat  calico  dress  and  white  hcadkerchief^ 
with  the  unmistakable  tie  and  set  of  the  low  country  house- 
girl  of  the  Southern  States. 

"  This  reminds  me  of  Georgia,"  said  one  of  the  party. 

"  I  come  from  dare  I"  exdaimed  the  old  lady,  rising  to 
her  feet. 
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"  From  where  ?"  asked  Lieut.  M. 

"  From  Sawanna." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Catherine." 

"  Where  did  you  live  ?" 

"  At  de  '  Our  House,'  mossa." 

"  Did  you  know  Col.  M.  ?"  said  I,  referring  to  the  &ther 
of  my  companion,  an  old  and  distinguished  citizen  of 
Savannah. 

"  Oh  yes,  mossa  I"  said  she,  mentioning  at  the  same  time 
the  names  of  several  of  his  family. 

"  Would  you  know  Julian  now  ?"  said  I,  casting  a  glance 
at  my  friend. 

"  Dunno,  mossa ;  Jule  be  little  boy,  den." 

"  Look  at  this  man,"  said  I. 

She  gazed  a  moment,  and  grasping  his  hand,  exclaimed : 

"De  Lord  help  my  poor  soul,  if  this  aint  moss  Jule  I 
Tank  de  Lord !  Praise  de  Lord !  I  see  some  my  people 
one  time  more !" 

Then  followed  many  inquiries  after  old  friends,  a  sketch 
of  her  life  since  she  left  Georgia,  and  the  touching 
question : 

"  Can't  you  take  a-me  back  to  my  people  ?" 

He  explained  that  this  was  impossible,  and  emptying  the 
contents  of  his  purse  into  her  hands,  bid  her  good  bye  with 
a  softened  voice. 

"  Tell  my  broder  and  sister  of  Andrew  Marshall  church," 
said  she,  "  that  I  been  see  heap  trouble;  but  my  Jesus  been 
wid  me,  and  I  try  meet  um  ober  yonder." 

Poor  woman  I  she  had  been  set  free  at  the  age  of  forty, 
and  sent  to  Liberia;  but  her  husband  becoming  dissatisfied. 
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came  to  this  place,  wbere  he  died,  leaving  her  helpless  :  bat 
the  white  residents  buy  her  cakes,  and  she  makes  a  scanty 
living.  That  evening  the  missionaries  visited  our  ship,  and 
I  enjoyed  sweet  commuuion  with  them  for  several  hours. 
K'oble  men  I  sincere  Christiana !  Intelligent  gentlemen  1 
Gfod  spare  them  and  bless  thorn  in  their  loved  employ  1 

Next  momiug  oar  beautiful  ship  anfolded  her  white 
wings  to  the  wind,  and  as  if  refreshed  by  her  repose  ia  the 
qalet  river,  dashed  swiftly  on  toward  the  spray  and  the 
wave.  Civilization  is  advancing  even  in  Africa.  The  roar 
of  cannon,  the  plunging  of  heavy  anchors,  the  rush  of  tho 
paddle-wheel,  have  disturbed  the  gambols  of  the  hippopo- 
tami, and  tho  river-horse  no  longer  rolls  in  the  lower 
floods  of  the  Gambia.  The  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  stately 
elephant  are  disappearing  from  its  banks;  the  mimick- 
log  parrot  has  already  carried  the  echoes  of  the  steam- 
whisllc  into  the  deep  forests  of  the  interior — the  voice  of  a 
bird  telling  the  dawn  of  a  cominj^day — and  after  them  shall 
follow,  with  alow  but  steady  tread,  the  heralds  of  religion 
and  the  sons  of  trade.  The  march  of  humanity  ia 
"onward!"  Progress  is  inevitable,  and  "  knowledge  shall 
be  increased  anto  the  end,"  suth  the  Lord  of  Hostsl 
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Ore«ii  W«terfl  Again — Enirwice  of  the  Siorrn,  Ltone- 
— Tli«  Sailor'a  Lovo  for  bis  Ship — Sabbnlh  Morcliis  in  Sem  lieonri 
— Frceloim — looking  Tor  a  Uetbodisi  Cburch — Ku|;liBh   DUliaui 
of  Church  ond  Chnpel — Cougrpgnlions  of  N«llroa — XBliro 
— GooU  Bending — Disuppointmi-nt  No.  3— Wcslpyim  Cliapel — Belli 
dist  LiWrgJ — An   IntcUlgont  Congrcgatiou — A  TroublMomo  KiM 
Good  Singing— Clitisiiua  Sjnipaihj  »upcrior  to  Prcjudico— Mm.  8tow4 
\a   Africa— Bev.  Hr.  Teal  of  die  F.Dgliah  Uetbodiat   ) 

"On&iuf  waters,   againl"    Kiid  the  officer,  juat  reUevej 
from  ttie  moniiiig  watch,  as  bo  passed  through  the  ^ 
room  to  his  beiih.    In  a  n^t^est  wc  iinnginod  that  our  •thid 
[lilchcd  more  liglilly,  and  flwsiiudiiig  oar  fuel  into  a  pair  d 
India-rubber  overallSi  ascended  to  the  quarter-deck  fon 
montbful  ol'  fresh  air.    An  hour  after  wc  made  tdgnnl  fi 
pilot,  and  early  in  the  niicmoou  nnother  brtiechenlcM  & 
African,  venerable  and  greylieaded,  crawled  over  tbc  g 
way  with  a  himdle  of  clothes  nnder    his  ann   notl  I 
CTcdcntiala  of  a  pilot  between  his  teeth.    The  inisl  and  I 
hcgan  to  clear  awny,  and  Koon  the  iiigh  mountutns  of  S 
Loone  mad«  their  appearasftjlibavc  the  clondx,  liko  u 
floating  in  the  air.    Kight  overtook  ns  on  the  bar,  «»<!  till 
pilot,  becoming  a  little  coafused  in  Itid  bearings,  nad  i 
luakiug  sufficient  allon-ance  for  our  draught  of  water,  i 
aground  on  a  xubmcrged  Kind-bank.   TbenfolIowiHTl  a 
of  frxcttcmcnt,   but  without  confbaion.    The  cumnuaidel 
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J,  H.  W.,  who  has  always  been  equal  to  Ixis  emergencies, 
sprung  to  the  horse-block,  all  hands  were  on  deck  in  a 
moment,  orders  were  passed  and  executed  with  the  rapidity 
of  thought,  boats  were  lowered  and  kedges  were  carried 
out  without  delay.  The  tide  was  still  rising,  and  after 
fifteen  minutes  of  hard  bumping  to  the  ship,  and  hard  work 
to  her  men,  we  floated  oS  into  deep  water  without  the 
slightest  injury.  An  hour  after,  we  dropped  anchor  in  the 
smooth  Sierra  Leone,  now  the  broad  mirror  of  a  thousand 
stars.  A  hundred  lights  were  shining  from  the  windows 
of  Freetown!,  and,  feeling  grateful  that  we  were  once  more 
among  the  habitations  of  men,  we  slept  that  night  unrocked 
by  the  tossings  of  the  deep. 

"We  occasionally  find  in  our  life-experiences  that  those 
indefinable  and  self-willed  creatures  of  our  being,  called 
affections,  often  cling  with  strong  attachment  to  things 
inanimate ;  nor  is  it  an  abuse  of  language  to  say  that  we 
may  love  such  things  as  we  may  love  persons  or  qualities. 
The  fanner  loves  the  tree  that  he  has  planted  and  trained ; 
the  soldier  loves  the  blade  that  has  served  him  in  battle ; 
and  the  sailor  loves  the  ship  that  has  borne  him  safely 
through  stonns.  We  felt  the  stirrings  of  this  latent  affec- 
tion that  night,  as  our  good  ship  struck  heavily  with  each 
fiill  of  the  wave  on  tluit  shallow  bar,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
wreck  glanced  through  our  minds.  From  the  number  of 
od^boats,  the  proximity  of  the  shore  and  the  smoothness 
of  the  sea,  there  was  no  danger  of  loss  of  life,  or  personal 
property,  and  indeed  such  a  wreck  would  have  terminated 
an  unpleasant  cruiso ;  yet  wo  felt  that  we  could  weep  to  see 
iftie  good  timbers  of  our  faithful  ship  bleaching  on  a  foreign 
shore ;  and  the  possibility  that  she  that  had  carried  us  safely 
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over  a  thousand  angiy  Avaves,  and  proudly  waved  our  flag 
among  strangers,  as  if  conscious  henself  of  the  dignity  of 
her  mission,  should  come  to  so  ignoble  an  end,  touched 
every  heart  with  pity  and  strained  every  nerve  to  her 
assistance.  Phrenologists  call  this  love  "  local  attachment,'* 
and  I  suppose  that  its  presence  would  be  indicated  by  a 
"bump" — but  bump,  or  no  bump,  it  exists  in  all  good 
snilors,  and  is  oflen,  in  degree  and  kind,  similar  to  the  love 
which  they  bear  for  persons  or  principles.  The  sailor  needs 
no  naturalization,  oath  of  fealty,  threatening  or  reward,  to 
attach  him  to  his  ship;  so  long  as  she  bears  him  safely 
througli  the  gale,  and  furnishes  him  with  a  hammock  and  a 
home,  he  will  fight  for  her  safety  and  honor,  bear  what  flag 
she  may. 

"Next  morning  the  bright  sun  of  an  October  Sabbath 
revealed  the  flourishuig  city  of  Freetown ;  resting  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  high  ridge  called  Sierra  Leone — ^Lion's 
liidge — and  stretching  along  the  shore  a  mile  and  a  half.  • 
The  blue  hills  still  mantled  in  the  mists  of  morning,  the 
deep  and  sombre  valleys  now  changing  with  the  silvery 
light  to  more  cheerful  hues,  the  solemn  forests  and  the 
silent  shore,  the  majestic  river  in  its  noiseless  flow,  the 
waveloss  bay,  unruffled  by  an  oar,  the  quiet  city  and  the 
cheerful  fields,  all  seemed  conscious  that  a  holy  day  had 
come — a  day  of  rest,  and  silent  adoration.  The  music  of  the 
church-bells  carried  us  far  over  the  wave,  and  we  mingled 
unseen  in  the  worships  of  our  own  hearths  and  altars ;  but 
anotlier  glance,  and  the  tall  cottonwoods  on  the  beach,  the 
graceful  palms,  waving  in  the  light  winds  on  the  hillaia^ 
the  clustering  cocoanut  trees,  which  shade  the  streets  of  the  . 
city,  reminded  us  that  we  were  in  the  climes  of  tluB  nm;  in 
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Africa,  sayage  Africa,  but  Africa  waking  up  with  a  smile  on 
her  face  to  welcome  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

I  went  ashore  in  the  first  boat,  and,  landing  at  a  sub- 
stantial stone  pier,  accepted  the  services  of  a  well-dressed 
negro,  who  proposed  to  "  show  Massa  Kapting  anywhere 
for  a  sixpence,"  and  turned  my  steps  to  find  a  Methodist 
church.  A  few  seconds'  walk  brought  us  to  the  heart  of 
the  city,  where,  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  stands  a  large 
Btone  church  in  the  Gothic  style,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  cathedral  of  the  place. 

"  Dis  de  church  ob  Hingland,"  said  my  guide,  and  with 
the  hope  that  his  sixpence  was  gained,  proposed  that  I 
should  go  to  church  there,  assuring  me  that  they  had 
**  Mighty  good  white  people  preaching,  Kapting,  and  plenty 
prayers !" 

I  was  struck  with  the  size  and  neat  appearance  of  the 
houses,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets.  The  houses  of 
the  government  officials  are  large  and  well  built ;  so  are  the 
various  public  buildings ;  and  beside  these,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  brick,  stone,  and  frame-houses,  occupied  by 
natives,  which  display  taste  and  means.  From  these  down 
to  the  huts  of  wattle-work,  daubed  with  mud  and  thatched 
with  palm-grass,  the  same  attention  to  order  and  cleanliness 
was  manifest,  and  that  in  an  extraordinary  degree  for  an 
African  town.  The  suburbs  are  occupied  by  thousands  of 
these  huts,  attached  to  each  of  which  there  is  generally  a 
small  garden,  and  among  them  cocoanut  trees,  affording 
both  fruit  and  shade  in  abundance. 

The  streets  were  thronged  with  well-dressed  negroes,  on 
their  way  to  church,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  tropical 
shade  trees,  and  the  occasional  appearance  of  an  untamed 
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African,  in  shirt  and  old  ]iat,  or  a  torbancd  Mandiogo,  I 
could  have  fancied  myself  in  the  suburbs  of  a  southern  city. 
Aflcr  walking  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  we  stopped  at 
another  church,  where  a  native  preacher,  in  surplice  and 
bands,  was  commencing  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng^ 
land.  He  was  followed  by  a  largo  congregation,  who,  with 
prayer-books  in  hands,  read  the  responses  with  a  great  deal 
of  unction. 

"This  is  not  the  place,  sir  I"  I  said  to  my  guide;  "I 
begin  to  fear  that  you  don't  know  where  the  Methodist 
church  is?'* 

"  O  yes,  Kapting,  a  little  furder  I" 

Another  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  a  large,  white  stone  build- 
Log  shone  through  the  cocoanuts ;  rural  English,  in  every 
feature ;  such  a  one,  doubtless,  as  casts  its  shadow  on  the 
"  aged  thorn,"  which  Gray  hath  written  into  immortality. 
A  little  nearer  and  I  heard  the  congregation  singing  the 
Gloria  in  Mccelsis,  but  as  English  Methodists  have  had  the 
good  sense  to  retain  this  inimitable  hymn  in  their  "  Sunday 
Service,"  I  thought  it  wortli  while  to  look  in ;  but,  Mhold 
two  black  gentlemen  in  surplices  and  bands  1 

"  Wrong  again,  sir,"  said  I  to  Tobias,  my  guide,  who, 
like  myself,  was  in  a  glow  from  hard  walking  and  the  hot 
sun.    He  touched  his  hat  very  respectfully,  saying : 

"  Thar  be  plenty  more,  sa,  s'pose  dis  no  suit  Mas  Kap- 
tmg." 

"  How  far  to  the  next  ?" 

"  'Bout  half  a  mile,  Kapting !" 

I  sat  down  on  the  belfry  steps  and  listened  to  tlie  deaoon 
reading  the  first  lesson.  He  read  well,  enunciating  dia- 
tinctly  the  final  syllable  of  preterits  ending  in  "ed;**  a 
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practice  which  English  scholars  ohscrve  everywhere,  but  in 
some  of  the  southern  and  western  States,  and  which  raises 
tlie  dignity  of  Scripture  language  above  the  vulgar  abbrevi- 
ations of  the  common  colloquial.  But  the  poor  fellow  made 
terrible  work  with  his  '^  h's " ;  and  had  that  defect  in  the 
pronounciation  of  *^r"  like  a  broad — ^which  is  peculiar  to 
the  affected  Englishman  and  the  American  snob.  He  was 
English  in  his  religion,  his  education,  with  its  excellences 
and  defects,  and  in  everything  else  but  color.  The  congre- 
gation, numbering  near  two  hundred,  were  neatly  dressed 
in  European  style,  except  a  few  Sabbath-school  children, 
and  were  attentive  and  devotional. 

**  Now,"  said  I  to  Tobias,  "  you  have  deceived  me  thrice, 
yon  may  go  about  your  business,  and  I'll  hold  on  to  the 
rixpence." 

**  If  yon  please,  Massa  Kapting,  I  take  you  to  one  more 
church." 

**  How  far  ?"     , . 

"^out  mile :  other  side  town." 

VRhat  the  church  of  the  Methodist  mission  ?" 

**  Tell  you  de  trufe,  Kapting,  I  dunno  what  church  dad  be." 

**  I  thought  as  much,"  said  I. 

**  Perhaps  the  Kapting  want  to  see  some  de  chapels  ?" 

"  Ah,  boy,  that  gives  me  a  little  light.  You  Englishmen  " 
— Tobias  straightens  up— "call  nothing  church  but  the 
English  Church  ?" 

"  Jes  80,  Kapting ;  de  oder  is  chapels." 

"  Very  good ;  now,  I  want  to  go  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Methodist  mission :  do  you  know  where  that  is?" 

He  scratched  his  head  a  moment,  and  brought  out  a  very 
rdaotant  **  No,  sa." 
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*'  What  chapels  do  you  know  ?" 

*'  Plenty ;  I  knows  two  Lady  Huntingdons,  one  African ; 
there  used  to  be  Baptis,  but  he  shut  up  now,  and  I  knows 
heap  o'  Wcslcyans." 

"  Ah,  Tobias,  now  you  strike  me  I  Excuse  my  stupidity ! 
that's  the  one  I  want — take  me  to  the  principal  Wesleyan 
chapel." 

We  had  a  very  long  walk,  the  sun  was  hot,  and,  as  usual 
when  I  needed  one,  I  had  no  umbrella.  We  arrived  at  the 
chapel — a  largo  building  of  stone,  under  the  same  roof  as 
the  mission  house — just  in  time  to  hear  the  concluding 
prayers  of  the  morning  service.  It  may  be  necessary  here 
to  inform  the  reader  that  among  all  Methodists,  except 
those  of  the  United  States,  the  form  of  prayer  as  abridged 
by  John  Wesley  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the 
English  Episcopal  Church,  is  used  every  Sunday  morning 
before  preaching.  Dr.  Cummmg,  I  think  it  is  who  remarks 
that  "  no  people  can  use  the  service  like  the  Methodists." 
The  author  would  add,  and  none  others  stand  so  much  in 
need  of  it,  as  some  compensation  for  the  incoheren^And 
oversights,  at  times,  inseparable  from  extemporary  prayers. 

In  nothing  is  the  sound  sense  and  moderation  of  Wesley 
so  marked  as  in  this,  that  while  endeavoring  to  reform  a 
system  whose  life  was  almost  extinct,  and  where  mere  form 
had  taken  the  place  of  spirituality  and  power,  he  did  not 
eschew  all  form,  and  while  endeavoring  to  cultivate  the  gift 
and  exercise  of  extemporaneous  prayer,  for  private  and 
public  worship,  he  still  found  place,  and  saw  the  necessity 
for  a  liturgy.  Tliere  is  no  hiding  the  fact  from  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  "  Wesleyan  Methodism,"  that  where, 
in  this  and  other  respects,  Mr.  Wesley  is  closely  followed. 
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a  type  of  Methodistic  piety  develops,  for  which  in  American 
Methodism  (U.  S.)  there  is  no  counterpart.  We  shall  see 
this  exemplified,  to  some  extent,  m  the  mission  fields  of 
Africa. 

The  preacher  officiating  was  a  black  man,  dressed  in 
black  clothes,  relieved  by  a  necktie  of  spotless  wliite.  Ho 
read  as  only  spiritually-minded  men  can  read,  and  his  re- 
spectable looking  audience  responded  as  those  only  can  re- 
spond who  understand  and  feel  what  they  say.  A  polite 
sexton,  out  of  respect  to  my  brass  buttons,  I  suppose,  led 
me  to  the  furthest  seat  in  the  amen  corner.  It  was  cush- 
ioned comfortably,  and  supplied  with  books — a  Bible,  a 
prayer  book,  called  "  Sunday-Service  of  the  Methodists," 
and  a  hymn  book.  A  venerable  black  gentleman,  in  the 
uniform  of  an  English  army  oflicer,  was  the  only  occupant 
of  the  seat  besides  myself,  and  after  my  long  and  hot  walk, 
I  found  the  ample  and  soft  cusliion  a  pleasant  resting  place. 
There  was  but  one  element  of  discomfort :  my  unfortunate 
olfiictories  would  keep  reminding  me  that  there  were  certain 
oddpbrous  particles  afloat  in  the  atmosphere  not  exactly 
to  their  liking.  But  this  was  not  as  bad  as  it  might  have 
been,  for  I  had  the  advantage  of  an  open  window ;  yet  I 
could  not  help  thinking  sometimes  that  there  was  a  very 
largo  flock  of  goats  from  Mount  Gilead,  or  some  other  fra- 
grant place,  out  in  the  garden ;  or  a  great  many  swamp- 
rabbits  under  the  house,  with,  perhaps,  a  muskrat  or  two. 
The  Africans  are  fond  of  perfumes! 

The  preacher  gave  out  a  hymn  in  short  measure,  which 
was  sung  to  Cranbrook ;  the  music  was  led  by  the  teachers 
and  scholars  of  the  Sabbath-school,  who  occupied  the  front 
seats.    They  sung  well.    In  attaining  a  good  knowledge  of 
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the  science,  they  had  not  lost  the  spirit ;  and  to  the  spirit 
of  music  was  added  the  soul  of  prayer.  The  congregation 
j^onerally  followed ;  they  stood  while  they  sung,  although 
lliis  was  the  second  or  third  singing,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
the  sacrifice  was  accepted  before  the  Throne. 

iSfy  spirit  also  was  stirred  with  gratitude  and  love.  I  had 
been  long  thirsting  for  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  and  just 
such  praise  as  this.  I  felt  that  I  was  among  God's  people, 
however  ignorant  or  obscure  they  may  have  been,  and  I 
felt  that  whatever  else  divided  us,  we  were  one  in  depravity 
and  darkness,  one  in  dependence  and  frailty,  one  in  the  im- 
mortal hopes  of  the  eternal  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Deep  in  my  own  consciousness  I  found  a  sympathy 
that  claimed  brotherhood  with  those  who  expressed  their 
wants  anil  hopes  in  the  songs  and  prayers  that  expressed 
mine — a  s}Tnpalhy  that  is  superior  to  questions  of  original 
unity  or  diversity  of  races,  intellectual  comparisons,  or  social 
caste.  Memory,  too,  was  busy.  The  singing  carried  me 
back  to  Andrew  Chapel,  Savannah,  to  camp  grounds  in 
Middle  Georgia,  where  "  the  darkeys  "  make  night  melodious 
with  their  simi)lo  songs  and  inimitable  music;  and  with 
camivmcetings  came  the  friends  and  labors,  and  successes 
and  sorrows,  of  other  days ;  the  spiritual  and  sympathetic 
in  me  were  aroused  in  unison,  and  the  better  part  of  my 
nature  was  soon  thousands  of  miles  away,  revelling  some- 
where between  Griffin,  Georgia,  and  the  third  heavens. 
When  I  came  to  myself  I  alone  was  standing,  the  preacher 
was  taking  his  text,  my  handkerchief  was  at  my  eyes,  and 
my  spectacles  were  dim  witli  moisture.  I  felt  ashamed  of 
myself. 

The  text  was, "  My  people  do  not  consider,"  of  which  the 
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sober  made  good  ose,  as  illustratlug  Uia  topic,  wliich  wns 

n  of  Ingratitude.    His  rcmarkB  woro  pLuc,  in  good 

X  and  cxoellont  seaae.,    I  felt  Gsi)«Qially  intcrosted 

r  portbn  of  his  disoonrBe,  where  ho  touchingly 

]  beantifully  reminded  his  liearero  of  tho  darkness  and 

li  bi  which  tho  mis^onancs  fonud  him  and  them.    Ilo 

mpared  their  condittoo,  temporally  and  spiritually,  with 

t  of  tbcir  fathers,  with  that  of  iheir  brethren  atill  in  bar- 

m,  and  fitially  nitU  that  of  their  race  in  Anitricn, 

Era   thoy  live   on   roots,  and  do  the  work   of  briito 

«."    "All,  stupid  1"  faid  I  to  myself,  "  why  go  lifyond 

T  depth,  and  spoil  ail?"    I  thought  that  U'il  were  every 

»y  coQvenient,  I  should  have  been  glad  of  the  privilege 

t  enlightening  both  preaehcr  and  people  on  this  point. 

ftcr  ssrvicei,  I  introdnced  myself,  as  a  soutbcni  Methodist, 

e  pntaolier,  and  onjoyod  half  an  hour's  chat  with  hiiii 

c  miwion  hoDso,  where  I  intimated  that  his  deseription 

le  condition  of  the  colored  raee  in  the  United  States 

»  new  to  ine.     Imagine  my  snrpriso  when  tho  gentleman 

1  from  tho  "  Key  to  Undo  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  asked 

B  if  I  did  not  ftilraire  Mrs.  Stowe.    I  replied  that  "  <m  a 

•iler^  I  admired  her ;  and  that  Uie  most  ardent  admirers 

^ber  tutelloct  were  Southern  men." 

"Hrtwia  that,  sir?" 
I"  Wby,  out  of  tho  South  slic  is  coraplitiiented  in  that  she 
weMOj*  ua  imagluatiou  which  can  form  a  beautiful  and 
traetlvo  story  out  of  a  few  plain  charatiii^r*,  nets  of  cmclty 
i  pictures  of  Bofferiiig.  In  the  South,  we  knoa  that  not 
y  {lid  her  imagination  supply  the  droning  aad  paint,  liut 
1  tlm  oharactem  and  the  so  called  'fhcta,'  and  that, 
fore,  as  a  croativn  genin«,  whieh  is  the  highest  order 
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of  genius,  wo  consider  her  gigantic — ^but  alas!  for  her 
veracity." 

Thus  is  abolitionism  doing  its  accursed  work ;  spreading, 
even  in  Africa,  the  yenom  of  falsehood,  and  engendering 
strife. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Teal  arrived  soon  after  service.  He  is,  pro 
tempore^  superintendent  of  the  missions  here;  a  sturdy, 
strong-minded  Englishman,  and  a  devoted  missionary.  I 
dined  with  him,  and  in  the  evening  visited  the  Sabbath- 
school  attached  to  the  premises,  and  addressed  the  teachers 
and  children.  A  southern  Methodist  preacher  was  a  crea- 
ture Mr.  Teal  had  never  seen  before,  and  for  that  reason 
took  great  interest  in  learning  my  opinions  on  the  "  vexed 
question "  wliich  divided  the  American  church,  and  as  he 
heard,  perceived  that  the  question  is  a  little  more  knotty 
than  one-sided  readers  generally  supi)ose.  I  spent  a  delight- 
ful evening  in  his  society.  I  found  him  a  gentleman  and  a 
brother;  and  I  returned  aboard  at  sunset,  wearied  and 
profited  by  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

The  extensive  and  fertile  tract  called  Sierra  Leone  was 
pm-chased  from  the  natives  by  the  English  government,  and 
here,  in  1787,  they  established  a  colony.  For  more  than  a 
century  previous  to  this,  Sierra  Leone  had  been  an  import- 
ant trading  station,  where  the  English  maintained  a  fort 
for  the  protection  of  their  traders,  and  whence  they  ex- 
ported thousands  of  slaves  annually.  The  original  settlers 
of  the  colony  were  blacks,  stolen  from  the  Americans  during 
the  War  of  Independence.  To  these,  in  1 792,  were  added 
a  few  hundred  free  negroes  from  Nova  Scotia.  Many  of 
these  poor  creatures  died  in  the  acclimating  fever,  but  their 
places  were  supplied  by  thousands  of  Africans  taken  from 
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slave-ships  captured  by  English  men-of-war ;  for  at  this  time 
the  English  had  become  almost  as  zealous  in  capturing 
slavera  as  they  had  previously  been  in  supplying  them.  The 
natives  of  the  colony  are,  for  the  most  part,  children  of  re- 
captured slaves ;  and  this  population  is  annually  increased 
by  the  cargoes  of  the  slave  vessels  which  the  British  cruisers 
continue  to  capture  along  the  Western  Coast. 

How  this  colony  has  prospered,  what  is  the  present  state 
of  its  laws,  commerce  and  religion,  we  shall  sec  in  our  next 
chapter.  In  thinking  over  the  scenes  of  the  day,  as  I  sat 
in  my  room  that  night,  I  could  hardly  realize  that  I  was  in 
Africa.  Yet,  this  is  Africa;  Afiica  under  the  control  of  the 
British  mind,  and  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Through  these,  behold  what  hath  God  wrought  I 
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the  African — ^Population  and  Classification  of  Inhabitants — Languages, 
etc. 

Before  leaving  Mr.  Teale,  on  Sunday  evening,  ho  fur- 
nished me  with  a  note  of  introduction  to  his  co-laborer,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dillon,  who  was  then  rcsidmg*  at  the  village  of 
Wilberforce,  two  miles  from  Freetown,  in  charge  of  the  mia- 
sions  and  schools  at  that  place.  This  note  I  sent  by  a  native 
to  Ml*.  Dillon,  that  evening,  with  another  informing  him  that 
I  would  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  breakfasting  with  hua 
next  mornmg. 

The  grey  da>vn  found  me  at  the  landing,  and  sunrise  over- 
took me  on  the  broad  and  smooth  turnpike  road  l^'ing  be- 
tween Freetown  and  Wilberforce.  Bright  mornings  are  ex- 
hilarating to  the  spirits,  and  excite  an  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  wherever  we  may  be  ;  but  here,  where  nature  reigns 
in  wildest  majesty,  the  ideas  which  tlie  scenery  excites  are 
those  of  the  sublime  rather  than  the  beautiful.  The  high 
mountains  still  gathered  round  them  the  clouds  of  night ; 
the  deep  forest,  where  the  lion  and  leopard  prowl,  stretched 
away  till  it  seemed  lost  in  the  sky,  presenting  many  shades 
of  red  light  and  straggling  darkness ;  the  broad  river,  roll* 
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ing  in  •olemn  grsndenr  from  the  myBtcrions  doptlis  of  the 

nnknoKH  wilda  of  the  interior,  reflected  the  warm  hues  of 

f  Ihe  morning  siiri  like  n  sen  of  molten  brass ;  atid  tlio  recol 

I'lcotioD  that  I  was  gazing  on  tho  nbodea  of  wild  boasts,  poi 

•nous  reptiles,  and  savage  nmu,  added  tlic  cUurm  of  wild 

s  to  the  enlilime  picture. 

The  fray  pltunagu  and  unmusical  notca  of  tlie  ntimeronB 

§.vi]<l  birds,  the  countlees  tbnns  of  insect  and  animal  life,  the 

I  variety  of  Inxiu-iant  weeds,  and  flrjwers,  niid  troc«, 

rre  here  to  remind  the  truvellcr,  uueiudied  in  nature'x 

kropical  RRpt;ct^  tliat  tic  is  a  stranger  and  in  a  strungu  land. 

Tet  not  entirely  ft  stranger,  fur  thougli  the  fntma  and  Uora 

I  not  UiosQ  of  bis  own  boiL  and  sun,  in  the  igneous,  xnd 

rstjfiwl  formations,  and  femi^ioua  clays,  wUioU  form  the 

)cV  and  eurfaeo  Of  tliis  district,  he  may  find  eombinations 

rhich  in  their  elements,  relative  positions  and  arrangumenla 

B  tile  same,  and  obey  the  same  lawx,  as  tho  eurl^co  of  the 

tfivldt  and  quarries  of  lii-'t  own  hoine :  so  that  in  mother  eartlt 

*  least  he  is  an  old  acqntuntance.    Tho  geological  effects  of 

late  arc  comparatively  tiifling,  and,  therefore,  the  prac- 

il  geologist  may  bo  as  mach  at  home,  and  apply  his  prin- 

[tiplea  -with  cqnal  confidence  in  ihe  uniformity  of  the  resnlw, 

a  the  banks  of  the  Xiger  or  Nile,  M  on  the  lianks  of  the 

Potomac  or  MiitNisKippi. 

1  met  a  great  many  natives  on  their  way  to  markcl,  rar- 
ryiog  fhjitx,  poultry,  and  baked  fish,  Fisli,  when  baked, 
it  kttip  for  a  long  time,  even  in  tliis  climate,  and  tboy  form 
picre  Bn  important  article  of  trade  among  tho  uegroeji. 
BittlDg  down  to  rmt  under  the  shade  of  a  pahn  true,  I 
i  mftclf  in  askinj^queatioiu  of  those  who  piusednlouir 
the  road,  and  in  guessing,  from  the  expreswon  of  the  fiwc,  p 
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to  whether  they  were  Mahometans,  Christians  or  heathens. 
The  Mahometan  is  unmistakable ;  conscious  of  liis  superiority 
over  liis  savage  brethren,  he  is  erect,  dignified  and  sullen. 
The  Christian,  by  whom  I  mean  him  who  has  re- 
ceived more  or  less  education,  and  has  renounced  gris- 
grisisin,  presents  a  cast  of  face  quite  ikmiliar  to  tho 
Southerner ;  good-natured,  more  or  less  intelligent,  with  a 
blending  of  self-consequence.  The  poor  heathen  comes 
along,  "  nigger  all  over ;"  his  face  may  express  a  good  or 
bad  temper ;  and  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  sensuality,  but, 
generally,  it  is  unlit  by  intelligence,  and,  when  unexcited,  is 
unmeaning  in  expression.  Of  course  tho  reader  will  not 
suppose  that  all  the  Maliometans  look  proud,  all  the  Chris- 
tianized amiable  and  intelligent,  or  all  the  untaught,  stupid 
and  brutish.  We  present  these  merely  as  representative 
men,  or  types  of  the  three  classes ;  and  with  these  ideas  in 
mind,  we  went  to  guessing,  and  in  nineteen  guesses  made 
but  one  mistake ! — that  of  taking  a  krooman  for  a  Christian 
— and  he  had  been  for  three  years  in  contact  with  civilized 
men  in  tho  English  service.  He  must  be  blind  indeed  who, 
in  going  from  the  southern  States  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  or,  in  comparing  the  Christianized  with  the  heathen 
African,  will  not  be  persuaded  that  civilization  shows  its  effects 
in  the  increased  intelligence  and  beauty  of  the  human  fiice. 

If  the  reader  is  now  impatient  for  his  breakfast,  let  us  re- 
mind hnn  that  Gordon  Cumming's  "  wait-a-bit  thorns  "  are 
very  abundant  in  Sierra  Loonc,  and  that  we  are  now  taking 
a  by-path  through  "  the  bush ;"  and  if  he  has  not  nine  hun- 
dred lives  to  spare,  and  cannot  afford  to  be  harrowed  to 
death  with  thorns  two  or  three  times  a  day,  as  waflthatgen- 
tleman,  he  had  better  be  patient. 
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The  birds  along  our  path  were  very  numerous.  My  guide, 
an  intelligent  boy  of  the  church  mission  school,  whom  I 
picked  up  on  the  road,  called  my  attention  to  a  little  fellow 
about  the  size  of  a  wren,  in  a  jet  black  plumage,  which  ho 
exchanged  in  the  rainy  season  for  one  of  pure  white.  In  a 
tree,  not  far  ofl^  a  number  of  parraquets,  in  brilliant  green 
and  red,  and  not  larger  than  a  lark,  which  he  called  love 
birds,  were  keepine  up  a  very  unmusical  conversation, 
tumbling,  swinging,  and  pirouetting  the  while,  like  a  set  of 
young  mountebanks  at  rehearsal.  In  an  old  field  close  by,  a 
where  a  number  of  cows  were  grazing,  a  Hock  of  long-legged 
white  birds,  resembling  pigeons,  seemed  to  be  amusing  them- 
selves in  hopping  from  the  ground  to  the  backs  of  the  cvattle, 
with  whom  they  seemed  on  very  familiar  terms.  My  guide 
said  they  were  gathering  insects.  In  the  palm  trees  over- 
head, palm-birds,  of  bright  yellow  and  black  plumage,  were 
chattering  around  their  ingeniously-wrought  nests,  which 
swung  from  the  branches.  Half  a  dozen  varieties  of  ants 
were  pursuing  their  labors  at  our  feet.  Insects  and  lizards 
sported  in  the  rank  grass  around,  and  the  earth,  the  woods, 
the  air,  in  every  direction,  stirred  with  animal  life. 

We  reached  the  village  and  the  mission-house  where  we 
found  Mr.  Dillon  awaiting  our  arrival,  with  a  cheerful  and 
hearty  greeting ;  and  when  I  say  that  he  is  a  Christian,  a 
man  of  taste  and  letters,  and  a  Welshman^  what  further 
guaranty  can  be  asked  for  a  warm  welcome,  a  good  break- 
fast, and  a  pleasant  day  ?  The  early  part  of  the  forenoon 
was  quite  close  and  sultry,  but  at  ten  o'clock  a  cool  breeze 
from  the  sea  rustled  among  the  palm  leaves  near  the  cottage, 
and,  provided  with  umbrellas,  we  sallied  forth  to  visit  the 
mission  school,  and  the  summer  residence  of  an  English 
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officer  of  the  colony.  In  going  through  the  vUlagd 
parsed  several  very  nest  cottages,  surrounded  by  pawpi 
banana,  and  palm  trees,  and  furnished  with  well  and 
fully  cultivated  gardens,  ivhich  contained  fine  heads  of  cab- 
bage, and  cnlinary  vegetables  familiar  to  American  eyea. 
Chickens,  goats  and  pigs  strolled  about  the  Btrects,  and 
everything  gave  evidence  of  the  advance  of  civilization. 
The  occupants  of  these  houses  arc  generally  persona  who 
have  grown  up  in  the  colony,  and  after  receiving  the  radt- 
ments  of  an  English  education,  pursue  some  trade  or  mecha- 
nical art.  Most  of  them  belong  to  some  church,  and 
seem  aspiring  after  a  higher  civilization  and  a  more  111 
education  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

In  what  striking  contrast  stands  beside  these,  the  sqi 
smoky,  and  filtliy  mud  hut  of  the  recently  arrived  and  re- 
captured slave,  or  the  unyielding  savage.     What  an  unan- 
Bwcrabie   argument,  and  constant  appeal  do  these  nativi 
present  to  their  savage  brethren,  in  the  comfortable  ap] 
ance  of  their  homes  and  persons,  their  BUperior  intelUg^ii 
and  the  respect  which  they  enjoy  as  members  of  the 
community. 

In  the  school  wo  found  about  fifty  scholars,  between 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  under  the   superintendence  of 
colored  teacher,  himself  a  graduate  of  the  Methodist 
jol,  and  a  good  English  scholar,  assisted  by  his 
ible  looking  woman.    When  I  was  introduced  the 

k  rose  to  their  feet,  exclaimmg  "  Good  morning,  sir 
%w  of  the  better  scholars,  boys  and  girls,  were  caUed  to 
front  seats,  where  the  teacher  examined  them  in  arltbnu 
and  at  the  request  of  Mr,  Dillon  I  gave  them  a  fow  tjf 
tions  in  geography,  grammar,  and  sacred  history. 
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acquitted  themselves  well,  and  showed  that  they  not  only 
memorized  rules  but  understood  their  application. 

After  attaining  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  learning  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  English  education,  they  are  generally  appren- 
ticed to  some  trade  in  the  colony.  Here,  as  in  some  other 
communities,  many  of  the  natives  are  too  poor  to  support 
their  children  at  school,  although  the  schooling  costs  them 
nothing,  and  the  children  are  sent  forth  at  an  early  age  to 
pick  up  a  living  as  best  they  can ;  these,  contracting  habits 
of  idleness,  grow  up  useless  members  of  society. 

Those  who  are  of  good  character,  studious  habits,  and  in- 
telligence, are  transferred  to  the  high-school,  where  they 
are  supported  by  the  Church,  and  prepared  for  teaching  or 
the  ministry.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  here,  as  every- 
where else  among  the  missions  of  civilization  and  religion 
on  the  coast,  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  that  so  few  of  these  children  are 
brought  up  to  pursue  agriculture  as  a  means  of  living. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  when  these  young  people, 
after  receiving  some  education,  and  some  knowledge  of  a 
trade  or  art,  are  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
cannot  find  constant  employment  in  their  proper  calling, 
they  become  discouraged,  and,  yielding  to  those  tempta- 
tions to  idleness,  so  powerful  over  the  African  tempera- 
ment, presented  by  a  warm  climate,  where  enough  to 
sustain  life  may  bo  gathered  with  little  labor,  and  public 
opinion  tolerates  a  shirt  and  hat  as  full  dress,  they  relapse 
into  a  state  of  comparative  heathenism. 

Yet,  the  fact  stands  confessed  that  these  are  exceptional 
cases.  A  very  large  majority  of  those  who  had  been 
trained    at  the  schools,  brought  into  the  churches,  and 
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taught  that  idleness  is  sinful  and  labor  virtuous,  continue 
attached  to  the  ideas  and  pui*sue  the  practices  of  civilized 
life.  The  children  of  such  are  growing  up  with  wants  and 
tastes,  some  of  them  not  very  commendable,  which  the 
civiUzcd  estate  alone  can  supply.  They  form  a  taste  for 
the  dress,  the  meats  and  drinks,  the  luxuries,  the  manners, 
of  white  men,  they  aspiie  heartily  after  position  in  society, 
and  to  gratify  themselves,  they  must  labor.  These  wants, 
to  those  brought  up  in  them,  are  in  a  sense  natural,  and, 
therefore,  to  relapse  into  barbarism  and  forego  all  these 
would  be  to  them  unnatural. 

True,  the  African  is  "  peculiarly  lazy,"  whether  bond  or 
free,  that  is,  as  compared  with  the  Gaul,  the  Celt  or  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  from  this  fact  it  is  predicted  that  he  will 
not  retain  even  a  low  degree  of  civilization  when  left  to 
himself.  Those  who  have  studied  the  character  of  the 
negro,  wliether  at  their  own  firesides  in  the  Southern 
States,  or  in  the  woods  of  Africa,  are  aware  that  nature, 
just  in  her  compensations,  has  given  him  counterbalancing 
qualities.  Wlio  has  not  laughed  at  the  assumed  dignity  of 
Uncle  Ned,  who  carries  his  master's  keys,  or  the  imitative- 
ness  of  Jim,  the  house-boy,  in  putting  on  his  master's  airs  ? 
These  qualities  then,  which  in  the  African  are  peculiarly 
developed,  pride  or  personal  importance  and  imitation, 
will  counterbalance  his  peculiar  indolence ;  and  while  he 
has  a  superior  being  to  imitate,  or  a  position  of  importance 
open  to  his  aspirations,  and  these  I  presume  ho  always  will 
have,  he  will  be  as  likelv  to  labor  as  most  other  men. 
The  principle  will  apply  to  the  civilized  African  in  his  civil 
as  well  as  in  his  social  character  and  relations.  In  Sierra 
Leone  there  is  rapidly  growing  up  in  the  public  mind  a 
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respect  for  those  who  live  and  dress  iu  the  European 
styles,  and  an  abhorrence  of  all  things  heathenish.  Offices 
in  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  government 
are  open  to  educated  natives.  Education  is  creating  wants 
which  civilization  alone  can  supply ;  Christianity  is  enlightcn- 
iDg  and  elevating,  and  making  the  darkness  of  heathenism 
visible  and  hideous.  With  these  influences  directed  by 
British  minds,  it  would  seem  that  civilization  has  a  perma- 
nent foothold  in  western  Africa. 

I  must  not  forget  my  friend,  Mr.  Dillon,  with  whom,  in 
walking  and  talking,  and  eating  and  drinking,  I  spent  a 
day  which  surpassed  in  realization  the  delightful  anticipa- 
tions of  the  morning.  The  present  population  of  Sierra 
Leone  is  47,000,  of  whom  less  than  20,000  are  females. 
This  inequality  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  recaptured  slaves  have  been  males;  they  being  more 
valuable  in  the  trade. 

The  towns  of  the  Colony  are  Freetown,  Kissey,  Water- 
loo, Wilberforce  and  Kent.  The  population  of  Freetown  is 
16,022.  This  population  embraces  three  distinct  classes, 
who,  in  point  of  civilization  and  numbers,  rank  as  follows : 
First,  the  natives  of  the  colony,  who  are  English  subjects,  to 
whom  may  be  added  the  freed  slaves  who  have  resided  a 
dozen  years  in  the  colony.  These  supply  the  schools  and 
churches  with  members,  and  may  bo  called,  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  term,  the  Christian  community.  The  English, 
with  the  peculiar  accent  of  our  low  countries  and  a  dash  of 
cockney,  is  their  language.  I  found  great  difficulty  in 
understanding  those  who  were  born  on  other  parts  of  the 
coast,  even  when  they  had  resided  in  the  colony,  and  had 
been  speaking  English  ten  or  fifteen  years ;  but  they  under- 
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stood  me  distinctly,  even  in  lecturing.  This  is  the  most 
numerous  class.  Secondly,  the  residents  and  natives  of  tho 
colony  who  belong  to  surroundmg  tribes.  Among  these, 
the  most  important  are  tho  families  of  the  Mandingo  tribe, 
who  reside  in  Freetown,  and  those  of  the  Pulah  tribe 
called,  by  Mr.  Bowcn,  Palhos.  They  are  Mahometans, 
and  are  not  subjects  of  the  English  Crown.  They  are 
allowed  to  reside  in  quarters  appropriated  to  them,  in 
consideration  of  which  they  pay  certain  taxes.  Thirdly, 
the  liberated  Africans  who  have  been  brought  to  the 
colony  in  the  course  of  the  past  ten  years.  Many  of  these 
retain  their  heathenish  habits  and  ideas,  yet  the  younger 
and  more  intelligent  of  them  learn  to  labor  readily,  and 
some  of  them  become  members  of  Sabbath-schools  and  the 
Church.  The  colonists  represent  more  than  two  hundred 
tribes ;  indeed,  I  suppose  that  there  is  scarcely  a  tribe  on 
the  West  Coast,  or  a  hundred  miles  from  it,  which  has  not 
a  representative  here ;  and  here,  though  English  is  the 
language  of  the  colony,  and  understood  by  a  majority  of 
the  residents,  one  hundred  African  languages  are  spoken. 
A  vocabulary  has  been  compiled  and  published,  lately,  con- 
taining throe  thousand  words,  in  one  hundred  dialects. 

How  many  interesting  biographies  might  be  gathered 
here,  full  of  wildest  adventure  in  states  of  life  with  which 
civilized  men  have  no  acquaintance  I  Many  of  these  people 
before  entering  the  slave-ship  had  never  seen  the  iace  of 
a  white  man.  Taken  as  captives,  in  the  wars  which  are 
constantly  occurring  between  the  tribes  of  the  interior,  or 
stolen  from  their  huts  at  night,  or  sold  by  their  own  parents 
or  masters,  they  were  hurried  to  tho  coast  and  exchanged 
for  a  trifling  sum  of  money,  or  European  clothes  and  gimiL 
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n  osm«  Uie  fetters  and  haud-^iifs,  and  ihedoso  qDarteni 

>  "whito  man  cunnoo,"  whore  tliey  lay  aide  and  side 

Ibe  apartinentti  or  decks  but  tlii-ee  I'eet  high,  with  but 

0  air,  and  do  light.     Then  cmno  sca-sickncss,  and  then 
>  fever,  tliiuniitg  out  their  thronged  rnuks.    l^ien  the 

of-war  lioarca  ia  sight,  and   they  henr  cannons  nnd 

3  ex«iteiiient  of  their  keepers ;  they  arc  overtaken ; 

0  mva  vho  put  on  their  futtors  knock  them  off,  tmnstbr 

U  Id  another  vessel,  and  hind  them  in  a  etrangc  country. 

High  it  be  Africa.    How  they  wonder  at  all  this ;  and 

ut  interpreters  to  explJiui,  they  often  remrun  in  the 

y  for  years  before  they  understand  it. 

intelligent  Fantee,  who  bad  been  in  tlic  colony  a 

I  years  or  to,  gave  me,  in  snbstimce,  this  account 

iself: 

r  pcopio  dc  mnko  wsr ;  I  ho  stent  boy;  I  go  make 

Wc  go  six  day  in  the  country ;  wo  soo  war  people 

;  wo  fight ;  iieap  our  people  he  lull.    Night  eonie,  wo 

>  do  woods.     In  do  night  war  people  come ;  he  make 

;  he  take  wo  knife  an'  we  guu;    den  some  we 

e  hbn  an*  make  noise.     Me  an'  twenty  my  people 

0  by  iho  Deck,  an'  ho  drag  nra  to  do  bnsh,  and  we  sec 

cople  no  more.    De  trade  man  carry  me  to  do  barra- 

1  (a  faon&«  where  slaves  arc  kept)  a'  sell  to  white  man 
whip;  heap  we   jwoplo  be   dare — heap   die.     Man-war 

t  oomo :  take  wo  people  di*  t-ountry.    Ho  say,  dls  bo 

r  oauDtry  (Sierra  Leouo) ;  I  say,  no,  Ala  no  be  like  a  my 

miry;  dia  pcojilo  no  de   talk  my  people  plaver,     I  no 

m ;  I  want  see  my  people  long  time.     Missionarj-  tell 

O  acbool,  go  chai«!l  j  I  go  ;  some  my  people  be  dare ; 

I  mo  'bout  God  an*  J»iin,     I  like  bear  nm.     Miv 
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sion&Tj  teach  me  heap.  Me  pray  long  time ;  den  Jeem 
come  ;  I  tink  I  see  de  Lord.  Me  feel  bo  good.  I  my  dis 
country  bo  betta  an  my  country.  Tank  de  Lord  I  <»me 
seo  dis  people." 

"Don't  yon  want  to  go  back  to  yonr  country  now," 
Eud  I. 

"  Please  de  Lord,  I  like  a  tell  a  me  people  'boat  dis  ear 
'ligion  an*  do  blessed  Jesns ;  bnt  I  no  kin  go ;  I  pray  de 
Lord  he  Bend  dem  missionary  people  for  tcU  my  people 
how  for  do." 

Similar  to  this  is  the  experience  of  many  of  those  who 
have  become  religious,  and  by  industry  make  a  comfortable 
living;  but  many  others  there  are  upon  whom  contact 
with  dvilization  has  had  no  more  effect  than  it  has  upon 
monkeys.  Tliey  learn  a  few  of  the  tricks  or  vices  of 
civilized  men,  and,  indolent  and  unhappy,  arc  always  pining 
for  the  greater  freedom  of  their  previous  state. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
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Berenna  of  the  Colonj — Qovemment — CommErce — Trade  with  the 
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conccrmog  Clirist— Ingenuity  of  llandingo  Uccbimics — Market  of 
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Thb  revenue  of  the  colony  of  Siorra  Leono  is  derived  from 
ft  direct  tax  imposed  on  all  holders  of  real-estate,  and  from 
the  custom-house  receipts.  Every  freeholder  pays  an 
annual  tax  of  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents ;  but  when  his 
estate  is  worth  more  than  $100,  ho  pays  five  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  his  income.  In  1S55,  this  revenue  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Tho  expenses 
of  the  colony  are  but  a  tiiflo  in  excess  of  this ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, evident,  that  in  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  self-support- 
ing, and  soon  will  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  British 
crown  directly,  as  it  has  long  been  to  her  merchants.  The 
roads,  bridges,  wharves  and  other  works  of  public  utility, 
are  kept  in  order  by  a  tax  of  thirty-six  cents,  per  capita, 
collected  from  every  able-bodied  adult  resident.  A  week's 
work  on  the  road  may  be  substituted  for  this. 

Tho  judicial  law  of  the  colony  in  tho  common  law  of 
England,  administered  by  petty  ma^tratos,  a  chief  jnstice, 
and  a  chief  magistrate.   Criminal  cases,  as  with  us,  are  tried 
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by  a  jury.  The  legislative  body  is  a  council  chamber, 
of  which  the  governor  is  president,  and  of  which  the 
bishop,  colonial  secretary,  collector  of  customs,  chief 
magistrate,  and  the  chief  of  the  police  are  permanent 
members. 

The  commerce  of  Sierra  Leone  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
considering  the  age  of  the  colony,  and  the  disadvantages 
under  which  it  has  labored,  from  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  frequent  changes  among  its  officers  by 
death  and  removals,  has  already  attained  to  quite  noticeable 
proportions.  In  1855,  the  value  of  importations  amounted 
to  $574,500,  and  the  exports  to  $852,735.  The  productions 
of  the  present  year  (1858)  may  be  safely  estimated  at  one 
million  of  dollars.  From  Lieut.  lilyers,  of  our  ship,  I 
received  the  following  statement : 

"  The  number  of  American  vessels  which  arrived  in  the 
port  of  Freetown  in  the  course  of  eight  mouths,  in  the 
year  1856,  is  seventeen.  Total  tonnage,  3,722.  Cargoes 
imported  were  general,  mainly  flour  and  other  provisions." 

The  more  important  articles  of  exportation  are  timber, 
palm-oD,  pea-nuts  and  palm-nuts.  The  teakwood,  of  which 
large  quantities  are  shipped  to  England,  is  highly  valuable 
in  ship-building. 

Li  Freetown  there  is  a  grammar  school  supported  by  the 
government,  and  numbering  two  himdred  and  thirty  stu- 
dents. The  other  schools  in  the  colony  are  supported  by 
the  missionary  societies  of  the  Methodist  and  Episcopal 
churches,  and  arc  attended  by  over  8,000  regular  day 
scholars.  There  arc  besides  these,  two  collegiate  institutes, 
in  which  young  men  are  prepared  for  teaching  and  the 
ministry.    One  of  these  is  supported  by  the  Britiflh  Con- 
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ference  of  the  Methodist  church ;  the  other  by  the  Mis- 
aionary  Society  of  the  church  of  EoglAnd.  Tito  church  in 
the  colony  is  represented  by  dcnouiuiations,  which  stand  in 
Dumber  and  importance  iu  the  fullowiug  order:  Methodists, 
?,000;  attendants  on  public  worsliip,  12,000;  church  of 
England,  4,000 ;  commtmiconts,  attciidnnts,  C,000 ;  Afri- 
can Methodists,  Lady  Iluntingdons,  aud  Baptists  together, 
2,000. 

The  Methodists  here,  as  everywhere  iu  Africa,  are  doing 
R  Buccessftil  and  jK^imanent  work.  The  ofGcors  of  the 
church  arc  as  foHowa :  MissioDaries,  T ;  local  preachers, 
Kvea  of  whom  speak  their  mother  tongues,  135 ;  day- 
■cbool  teachcru,  47;  Sunday-school  teachers,  100;  they 
have  thirty  chapels  and  several  outside  preaching-places; 
twenty-ono  day-schools,  and  the  same  number  of  Sunday- 
schools.  The  Episcopalians  have  more  schools  and  scholars, 
but  in  their  system  of  class-meetings,  which  they  cany  out 
in  true  Wesleyan  form  and  spirit,  the  Methodists  have  the 
advantage  of  them,  and  indeed  of  nil  others,  iu  truuihig 
candidates  for  membership.  TIio  probationary  relation  ig 
protracted  until  they  are  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the 
cardinal  truths  of  Christianity,  aud  give  evidence  that  thoy 
are  practical  Christiana.  Tlio  members  of  this  and  other 
churches  give  liberally,  for  their  means,  toward  the  support 
of  tho  nusEionaries  and  the  day-schools.  Several  of  the 
latter,  among  botli  Methodists  and  Episcoj>alIanB,  arc  self- 
supporting. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find,  in  Mr,  Bowen's  excellent  work  on  Central  Africa,  the 
following  passage :  "  Freetown  itseif  is  a  great  and 
important  missionary  field,  especially  to  thoso  who  preach 
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the  Gospel  as  preaclied  by  Baptists.  I  am  not  awaro  of  the 
light  in  which  this  remark  may  be  regarded ;  nevertheless. 
Sierra  Leone  does  need  the  doctrine  and  the  practical 
common-sense  preaching  and  management  which  Baptists 
can  give  them."  Like  Mr.  B.,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
this  remark  may  be  regarded,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact, 
wliich  Mr.  B.  very  candidly  admits,  that  the  Baptist 
missions,  tlioiigh  conducted  by  English  gentlemen  of  zeal 
and  education,  and  with  respectable  means  at  command, 
have  been  an  utter  failure ;  and  for  the  want  of  that  very 
tlnng  which  Mr.  B.  claims  for  his  denomination  as  a  par- 
excellent  quality,  namely,  ^>ra(?^^c«i  common-sense  preach- 
ing and  management.  The  Christian  world  has  yet  to 
leani  that  the  Gospel,  as  preached  by  Baptists,  has  any 
more  comtno?irSC7i^c  in  it  than  the  Gospel  as  preached  by 
other  orthodox  Christians.  We  will  believe,  however,  that 
their  management,  as  applied  to  Africans,  is  excellent  when 
it  is  demonstrated  in  the  fruits  of  the  promising  and 
liivorably-situated  missions  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
Central  Africa.  Mr.  Bowen  has  begun  a  good  work  in 
Africa,  and  most  heartily  we  wish  him  and  his  colaborers, 
among  whom  we  have  a  highly  esteemed  friend,  God's 
speed. 

Mr.  B.,  who  is  a  man  of  uncommon  common-sense,  beheld 
in  SieiTa  Leone  peculiar  advantages  and  demands  for  mis- 
sionary hibors ;  and  certainly  when  we  consider  that  here 
are  the  representatives  of  so  many  tribes,  still  speaking 
their  o^\^^  language  and  anxious  to  receive  instruction,  who, 
after  being  instructed,  might  be  sent  back  as  teachers  to 
their  own  people,  or  employed  as  interpreters  and  assist* 
ants  to  missionaries  going  south  or  interiorwifle,  the  field  is 


poctiliarly  inviting.  Here,  as  on  the  Ganibin,  the  mia^onary 
of  aaj  conotry  and  of  any  denomination  M'ould  find  wel- 
come and  Bympathy.  From  among  tlio  variona  classes  of 
the  population,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  he  might 
select  that  field  of  labor  to  -which  Lo  felt  himself  best 
adapted ;  and  in  the  resident  missionaries,  he  would  find 
valuable  advisers  in  selecting  and  planning  liis  work.  Let 
not  the  mis^onary  lightly  esteem  the  dear-honght  ex- 
perience of  his  predecessors.  Had  Mr.  Bowcn  associated 
himself  more  extensively  with  the  clergymen  of  Sierra 
Leone,  he  would  have  left  sonic  things  in  bin  book  unwrit- 
ten. "With  facts  like  these,  which  they  might  have  known 
and  ought  to  have  known,  how  could  the  Committee  on 
Misnons  of  the  late  General  Conference  of  the  31.  E.  church, 
South,  state  to  the  world  that  to  their  missionaries  there  is 
"no  opening  in  Africa."  But  I  shall  pny  my  respects  to 
that  very  immethodistic  and  timid  clause  of  t/icir  report 
after  a  while. 

A  few  mornings  after  our  arrival,  I  brcakflisted  by  invi- 
tation with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Smythc,  the  colonial  secretary, 
and  was  met  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  preniilent  of  the  Epis- 
copal Collegiate  Institute.  Seldom  has  it  been  my  i>rivilego 
to  spend  a  morning  so  pleasantly  a.i  that  passed  in  the 
society  of  these  intelligent  and  Chrutian  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Smytho  and  his  accompli.-ihed  lady  are  bright  mulat- 
toes,  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  5Ir,  Jones  is  a  native  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  like  most  Carolinians,  black 
or  white,  is  very  proud  of  his  State.  He  is  a  man  of  warm 
Houthom  feelings — said  ho  loved  the  South  and  southern 
people,  and  believed  that  toward  his  race  they  have 
kindlier  feelings,  and  aincerer  friendship,  than  the  peoples  o^ 
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the  North  or  West.  He  did  not  huitate  to  ezprese  t 
dc»r«  that  certain  ttmeliorstions  might  take  fdace  in  t 
onditiaD  of  colonh!  peo]>1«  in  xhe  Soaih ;  he  betierud  tl 
as  they  advanced  in  morak  and  iiitplltij;«iic«,  their  conditii 
irotild  be  improved,  aiid  he  rv«lod  ItLs  bop«s  of  this  on  t 
knowledge  of  the  noble  imptdsesorthosonthcmgentleina 
and  not  on  the  in^ncere  pretensions  of  northern  sgHatoi 
In  early  life,  Mr.  Jones  ^ent  to  England,  where,  in  tl 
coarse  of  time,  he  received  a  classieal  edacatiou  and  hoi 
orders,  and  waa  nt  len^lh  promoted  to  the  import 
position  which  he  now  honors  and  enjoys.  Id  his  msnnn) 
he  remiudeii  me  much  of  Andrew  Marshall,  of  Savumal 
be  is,  liuH'ever,  many  renrs  younger,  and  several  shad 
darker  than  he,  Ue  received  his  first  lesson  in  religion  si 
Icttera  from  Mr.  Pine,  fonnerly  rector  of  the  Epiacop 
church  in  Clinilestuii.  His  mother  will  be  recollected  1 
many  of  the  old  citizens  of  Cliavleston,  as  the  keeper 
respectililo  hoarding-house  near  the  mnrket, 

Tlie  Maudingocs,  to  whom  wc  referred  in  tho  last  cl 
ler,  are  the  rcprosentntives  of  a  large  and  powerfiil  tribe  i 
the  interior.  They  are  tail  and  erect  in  person,  regolar 
features,  dignified  and  tadtum,  and  characteriiiod  byoieii 
aud  phyHcal  activity,  industry  and  inlelligcnc*.  In  th 
village,  on  the  eastern  suburbs  of  Freetown,  ih^  hi 
several  scliools,  where,  under  Mohammedau  prioflt«  of  th 
own  tribes,  their  children  are  taught  to  read  and  wi 
Arabic,  and  atndy  the  Koran.  In  tho  schools  wbitdi 
vwitt'd,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dillon,  the  cliildj 
ivere  iraoscribuig  passages  from  an  Arabic  Bible;  they  ■ 
on  the  ground,  and,  holding  (ho  slip  of  papor  on  n  b( 
resting  on  their  knees,  wrote  with  a  pen  made  from  a  m 
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I  or  retd.  The  Britiitli  BiWe  Socuily  bt«Iy  mad?  a 
ition  of  Arubio  Bibles  to  ihc  missionaries  of  Freetown 
cbcaofit  of  these  oDil  other  Mohnminodan  tribos,  Mr. 
I  inKtnncd  ine  that  they  tiocepted  tbein  rcddPy,  read 
I  and  took  care  of  them,  and  applied  for  a  larger  suji- 
',  that  tbey  might  send  some  copies  to  their  brcthn-n  in 
i^  interior. 

n  African  Moliamnicd.in,"  iniid  the  priest  of  the  ecliool, 

!  read  auything  that  It  writtMi  in  Arabic."    lit!  him- 

i  ihormighly  reail  io  the  Old  and  New  Testaniout 

toptarcs,  and  I  lidiuve  was  "aluiost  porsu:L>led."     Dr.  H., 

a  van  n-ith  us,  askud  luni : 

MWliuiaCbriBt?" 

E*  Jbets  is  the  Son  i>f  Mary,"  aud  he. 
I*  Bui  who  ifl  hia  Father  ?"  continued  the  doctor, 
►•  Had  none,"  was  the  reply. 
H  Uow  can  Ihnt  be  V 

"Don't  know,"  said  tbe  priest,  aluddng  hiti  licml,  adding, 

a  eanie  tiinc,  Momo  worda  of  hu  own  langunge,  which 

a  infunnod  us  signiBt'd  "  Mystery,  mystery." 

lot  thtMo  int<-lligent  pcoplu  bo  supplied  with  Arabic 

,  Evidences  of  Chi-iatianity,  CatechisiiM  iind  other 

H  ill  the  Arabic  liingiiftgu  ?     We  believu-  that  the 

I,  vherc  it  ia  read,  will  produce  good  results — that  it 

D  not  return  void,    L<;t  \tn  act  our  belief ! 

pUo  Uandingucs  wnir  tiirbami  or  fbs  caps,  and  tliosu  who 

■.■Hbrd  it  spoit  gaily  coloreil  togas,  and  utrong  Icatheiii 

Tlicir  Jionittrs  are  lurgtr  smd  more  clemily  than 

9  «f  the  more  barliarous  tribes.     The  walls  are  gt'no- 

il  or  ten  fiu-t  iu  li^'lgUt,  and  about  two  feet  in  Uitck- 

ig  bnilt  of  a  red  tcnaciooa  clay.     Tliey  are  ollcn 
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snppKed  with  window  sashes,  and  well-made  doors ;  in  the 
windows,  oiled  paper  generally  supplies  the  place  of  glass. 
"We  visited  one  of  their  blacksmith  shops,  where  they  were 
engaged  in  making  dirks  and  rough  swords  from  old  iron. 
Tliey  told  us  that  in  the  interior  they  prepared  their  own 
iron,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  mountains.  The  primitive 
and  ingenious  constniction  of  the  blacksmith's  bellows 
attracted  our  attention.  It  is  a  bifurcated  tube;  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  forks  are  supplied  with  two  bags  of  kid- 
skin,  a  boy  sits  between  these,  holding  the  bags  by  the 
necks,  one  in  each  hand ;  as  he  raises  them,  he  opens  his 
hands  so  as  to  admit  the  air  into  each  sack,  then  closing 
them  tightly  and  pressing  down,  forces  the  air  through  the 
tube  into  the  bm*ning  coals.  By  working  his  hands  alter- 
nately he  produces  a  continuous  and  strong  stream  of  air. 
They  have  some  idea  of  casting,  also,  and  showed  ns  rings, 
little  birds,  and  other  ornaments  molded  in  brass.  In 
leather  work  they  are  very  ingenious ;  and  have  looms  for 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  cloths  and  matting — commonly 
grass-cloth,  prepared  from  the  inner  bark  of  certain  trees. 

The  market  of  Sierra  Leone  presents  many  objects  of 
interest  to  the  American,  such,  for  example,  as  monkeys, 
baked  bats,  and  pounded  locusts,  as  articles  of  food.  Here, 
however,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  colony,  European  com- 
modities and  styles  are  driving  out  the  heathenish  and 
African.  To  see  an  African  market  in  full  character,  wo 
must  go  further  South. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  last  day  of  our  stay  in  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Teal  and  Dillon  visited  our  ship 
and  breakfasted  with  the  ward-room  mess.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  commander  and  commissioned  officers  went  ashore 
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and  dined  at  the  hospitable  cottage  of  our  worthy  consol, 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  late  in  the  day  visited  the  beautiful  garden 
of  the  Church  Collegiate  Institute.  Here  we  met  again 
our  respected  friend  Mr,  Jones,  who  took  mucli  pleasure  in 
pointing  out  to  us  the  luxuriant  beauties  of  tropical  vegeta- 
tion, flourishing  in  the  well-kept  grounds  of  his  delightful 
residence.  Next  day  we  Isud  in  a  good  supply  of  stores, 
here  readily  obt^ed,  and  spreading  our  canvas  to  the 
breeze,  tnmed  to  the  open  sea.  IlaYing  made  many  plea- 
sant acquaintances  among  the  govommcnt  officers,  mission- 
aries and  other  residents,  wo  left  with  the  hope  of  returning 
before  the  end  of  the  eruisc  ;  but  that  evening,  as  the  red 
bnes  of  sunset  lingered  on  the  "  chariot  of  the  gods,"  •  wo 
nw  Sierra  Leono  for  the  last  time. 

D'AdtIIIo  supponcd  the  mountiunB  of  Siena  Leone  to  be  tboae  wbich 
wers  deDomtuated  b;  the  uncicnta  the  "  Chariot  of  the  goda." 
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KROOMEN. 

Coast  of  Liberia — ^Visilora — Kroomen — ^Their  Emp]o3rmciit,  Villagefl,  etc. 
— Tom  Pepper  and  Ben  Cofifee — ^Namcs  of  Kroomen — ^Domestic  Sys- 
tem— Religious  Ideas — Superstitions — ^Their  First  Parent — Origin  of 
the  name,  Kroo— Tradition  respecting  the  Origin  of  the  White  and 
Black  Races — ComparatiTc  Intelligence,  etc. — ^Why  are  not  the  Eroos 
more  Civilized? — Commerce  and  Civilization. 

Laxd-iio  I  sounded  from  the  main-top,  and  an  hour  after, 
Cape  Moimt,  on  the  coast  of  Liberia,  was  visible  from  the 
quarter  deck.  Black  specks  were  descried  on  the  distant 
waves,  bounding  from  crest  to  crest  on  their  way  to  meet 
us,  like  things  of  life. 

We  were  soon  among  them,  and  what  seemed  to  be  gulls, 
or  other  sea-birds,  in  the  distance,  turned  out  to  be  canoes, 
or  what  we  fiimiliarly  term  dug-outs,  generally  eighteen 
inches  wide,  and  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  long,  each 
carrying  from  one  to  four  naked  savages.  Not  entirely 
naked,  however,  for  each  had  on  an  old  hat  or  a  handker- 
chief about  his  head,  and  rings  of  ivory,  tin,  or  brass  on  his 
ankles  and  wrists,  besides  channs  or  gris-gris — ^pronounced 
gree-grees — round  the  neck.  We  were  twenty  miles  from 
shore,  and  the  sea  ran  very  high  ;  yet  these  venturers  turned 
and  manoeuvred  their  light  crafts  with  as  much  ease  and 
confidence  as  if  they  were  floating  on  a  lake,  and  kept  close 
alongside,  although  wo  were  going  at  the  rate  of  eight 
knots  an  hour.    Several  were  permitted  to  come  on  board, 
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where  they  made  some  alterations  in  loiiet,  \>y  transferring 

e  koruhicf  from  tbe  head  to  the  loins,  and  thus  tqtiipjitid, 

iprocecilod  to  proscnt  their  testimonials  and  letters  of  reoom- 

tiL-ndatlon,  wliii;b  lhi>y  carried  in  leathern  or  tin  coflos  sas- 

[ptadud  from  tho  nock,  or  tblrled  in  tl>o  hcad-drcHa,  to  t]iu 

Mmmander,  and  to  lutk  for  emjiloynicnt. 

These  ore  the   Kroomen   so  frequently  mentioned  by 

Lflican  voyagers,  and  fio  favorably  knonn  to  our  tracers 

iDil  cmiacrs.    They  genemlly  sjicak  a  Utile  brokcoi  Eng- 

ib,  and  &om  their  acqaaintance  with  lliu  tribua  and  liar< 

B  of  the  const,  aro  very  nscTiil  aa  pilots  aad  iniorprotcrB, 

ley  ocoupy  s«-vera]  villageB  along  the  coasts  of  Sierra  Leone 

I  Liberia,  where,  though  luixedwith  otLcr  triboa,t])ey 

jrcserve  their  own  forms  of  govemmetit  and    religion. 

!i  vessel  nppcars  on  the  liorizon,  they  laanch  their 

moee  and  go  out  to  me^  her ;  the  head  men,  or  leaders 

bf  gangs,  go  on  board,  and  he  wbn  ram  make  tbv  best  paia- 

•  gi-nerally    finds    employment   fur   himself   and   gang, 

idurs  and  nieti-of-war  find  these  men  very  useful  in  row 

j  boats  and  other  work  which  involves  an  esposuro  to  the 

snn,  snch  ns  white  men  cannot  stand  on  the  coast  without 

jgruat  risk  of  life,  (Specially  on  Uie  rivers.    They  engage 

selves  for  the  cruise,  at  rates  wliicli  vary  from  four  to 

i  daUnni  per  month,  and  always  on  the  condition  that 

ftey  Bball  be  retnrutKl,  at  the  end  of  It,  lo  the  port  where 

Ihey  were  shipped.    These  wages  seem  small,  bnt  when 

they  have  made  a  few  tniiacs  on  men-of-war,  and  saved  thfir 

ley,  lliey  have  onongh  (d  make  them  inde]}C[|deiit  for 

Pifc.    The  young  and  «Dgle  men,  at  ihc  end  of  a  cruise, 

T  mp]>lyiiig  thcmicelvti»  with  gay  korcbiels  and  triuketa, 

md  reBerriog  a  little  for  pocket-money,  de|joHit  their  cam- 
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ings  with  some  aged  relative,  who,  after  supplying  his  own 
wants,  divides  the  remainder  among  the  needy  relations. 
Cases  of  extraordinary  liberality  in  this  direction  are  nume- 
rous among  them,  and  secure  to  the  giver  the  favor  of  his 
tribe.  Those  who  aro  matrimonially  inclined  invest  their 
funds  in  wives,  and  are  important  and  independent  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  they  own. 

Here  I  must  anticipate  myself  a  little,  and  introduce  two 
gentlemen,  who,  with  a  dozen  others,  we  shipped  at  Mon- 
rovia— Tom  Pej)per  and  Ben  Coffee.  I  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  these  intelligent  leaders  of  our  Kroo  company,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  cruise  gathered  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion from  them  respecting  their  own  and  other  tribes. 
Their  names  are  not  half  so  dignified  as  their  manners,  but, 
like  the  names  of  all  Kroomen,  are  given  at  the  caprice  of 
fun-loving  sailors,  and  though  sometimes  changed  by  new 
employers,  generally  stick  to  them  for  life.  The  following 
are  fair  samples  of  some  of  them,  and  familiar  to  the  coast 
cruiser :  Ben  Jumbo,  Jim  Crow,  Lilly  White,  Beef  Steak, 
Bottle  o'Beer,  Ginger  Pop. 

"  Tom,"  said  I  to  Pepper  one  day,  near  the  end  of  the 
cruise,  and  after  making  out  his  accomit,  which  amount- 
ed to  something  like  a  hundred  dollai-s,  "what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  all  this  money  when  you  get 
home  ?" 

"  Buy  wife." 

*'  You  just  now  told  me  that  you  had  three  already  I'* 

"  Yes,  sa,  but  I  want  tree  mo." 

"  What,  six !    How  can  you  support  so  many  ?" 

"  O,  he  s'port  he  self,  sa." 

**  Who  supports  the  children  ?" 
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"  He  B'port  dem  too ;  and  s'pose  I  no  want  for  go  sea  no 
more,  he  irork  for  me  too." 

*'  Whom  do  yon  bny  your  wires  from  f " 

"He  fader;  s'pose  he  got  no  fader,  I  dash=— make  a 
present — he  'lation,  an'  he  sell  nm." 

"How  much  is  a  nice  young  wife  worth  ?" 

"S'pose  ho  people  bo  poor,  he  sell  for  twenty  dollar; 
8*poBe  ho  no  want  to  sell  much,  he  bo  price  fiftcc  dollar,  an' 
heap  dash." 

This  law  of  estimate  applies  among  fairer  maidens  tliau 
the  dusky  daughtera  of  tho  Kroos.  I  tried  to  convince 
Tom  that  such  a  state  of  things  was  wrong,  impolitic,  and 
imnatural ;  bnt  when  I  closed  the  argument.  Turn  replied, 
with  a  grin  of  good-naturod  incredulity : 

"  Yoa  no  like  him,  but  ho  be  berry  good  for  wo 
people." 

The  Kroos  arc  at  present  insigDiflcant,  iii  point  of  num- 
bers, and  the  only  territory  which  tlicy  now  claim  aa  their 
own,  is  a  small  district  in  the  vicinity  of  CaiKs  Palnias  ;  but 
physically  and  inentaily  they  are  in  advance  of  most  of  the 
non-lUohammedizcd  tribes,  and  are  believed  by  traders  to  be 
fiuthful,  brave,  and  honest,  above  all  their  brctiircn.  There 
is  a  tradition  among  them  which  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
namely,  that  they  are  descended  from  a  people  who  onco 
possessed  many  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast,  who  were  the 
most  powerful  of  the  tribes  of  west  Africa,  but  who  have 
been  reduced  by  surrounding  tribes,  allied  against  them  in 
war,  and  that  this  tribe  was  not  origmally  called  Kroo. 
They  pride  thcmaelvea  in  tho  belief  that  none  of  tlicir  peo- 
ple were  ever  sold  as  slaves ;  yet  they  themsoivea  have  ever 
been  active  abettors  of  slaviDg,  and  it  is  likely  that  their 
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numbers  were  much  reduced  by  stealage^  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  trade.  They  admit  that  after  loading  the 
slavers,  the  Kroomen  were  sometimes  carried  off  with  the 
cargo ;  but  will  not  admit  that  they  were  afterward  sold. 
They  were,  no  doubt,  lured  off  with  the  promise  of  being 
sent  back,  but  the  good  price  offered  for  such  fine-looking 
fellows  was  a  bait  that  English  and  Spanish  traders  could 
not  resist.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
found  as  slaves  among  the  surrounding  peoples.  As  evi- 
dence of  their  muscular  development,  we  state,  that  he  is 
considered  a  weak  man  among  them  who  cannot  hold  a  bar- 
rel of  beef-— 200  lbs. — at  arm's  length  above  his  head,  and 
walk  with  it  through  a  heavy  surf  to  a  boat  two  hundred 
yards  from  shore.  In  features  they  are  less  coarse  than  the 
Guinea-man,  have  more  beard  than  many  others,  and  in 
color  are  of  a  dark  chocolate,  rather  than  black.  They  are 
monothcists,  yet  worship  idols,  because,  like  most  other 
idolaters,  tlioy  believe  that  those  are  the  media  through 
wliich  men  must  ai)i)roach  imto  God.  WlMt  a  l&ud  though 
nnc07isciou8  cry  for  the  Great  Mediator  /  Tliey  believe 
also  in  the  existence  of  devils  or  evil  spirits,  and,  I  think, 
pray  to  them,  and  also  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  They  are  naturally  inclined  to  fatalism — will 
make  great  Calvinists  some  day ! — but  are,  notwithstanding, 
quite  superstitious,  and  contact  with  civilized  men  effects 
but  little  change  in  their  ideas  on  this  subject. 

One  of  our  Kroomen  died  of  cholera  while  we  were  croi^ 
ing  off  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  in  185G,  and  was  buried  in  the 
sea.  Next  morning  one  of  the  mess-mates  of  the  deceased 
reported  himself  sick,  but  without  showing  any  partionlar 
symptoms. 
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^  What  is  tho  matter  with  that  Eroo  boj  in  the  sick 
bay  ?»»  said  I  to  Tom  Pepper. 

"  He  be  skeere,  sa." 

"Scared  of  what?" 

"  He  tink  he  been  see  de  dead  man  on  deck  las'  night." 

"  Nonsense,  Tom  1  You  don't  believe  that,  do  you  ?"  I 
supposed  that  Tom  was  too  intelligent  for  that,  but  he  un- 
deceived me,  sayhig,  with  a  thoughtful  face  : 

"  I  dun  no,  sa — I  tink  may  be  so,  he  see  um." 

I  made  Tom  act  as  interpreter,  while  I  tried  to  oxplaui 
to  the  poor  fellow,  that  if  such  an  ai)pearancc  were  pos- 
sible, it  could  do  him  no  harm.  The  talk  didn't  convince 
Tom,  but  an  hour  afler  I  saw  the  sick  man  on  deck  laugli- 
ing  and  talking  with  his  companions. 

They  liold  that  their  first  parent  on  coming  from  heaven 
landed  near  a  large  lake  in  their  country,  and  tbat  a  canoe 
and  equipment  were  provided  for  him ;  that,  therefore,  they 
arc  fond  of  sea-going  as  a  profession,  and  that  they  arc 
less  liable  to  accidents  on  water  than  others.  I  inmgine 
that  the  present  name  of  tliis  race  is  a  corruption  of  Crow- 
man,  they  having  been  employed  as  portions  of  the  crews  of 
traders  on  the  coast  for  many  centuries.  They  have  an 
interesting  tradition  relating  to  tho  origin  of  the  white  and 
black  races  and  their  comparative  merits.  The  internal 
evidence  wUl  not  sustain  tho  antiquity  claimed  for  it,  but 
we  may  suppose  that  the  instruments  of  modern  science  re- 
ferred to  in  it  are  mere  interpolations,  emjiloyed  to  exi)ress 
the  idea  more  forcibly.  It  recognizes  black  and  white  as 
original  distinctions,  yet  gives  to  the  two  races  a  common 
origin  in  point  of  time.  Ben  Coffee,  who  is  the  most  intel- 
ligent Eroo  that  I  have  seen,  a  man  of  character,  intelligence, 
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and  well  vcr.sc(.l  in  the  customs  and  traditions  of  his  tribe, 
and  who  withal  speaks  quite  understandable  English,  must 
be  allowed  to  tell  liis  own  story. 

''Let  us  call  up  Ben  and  ask  liiui  some  questions,"  said 
the  oflicer  of  the  deck,  with  whom  I  had  been  discussing  the 
peculiarities  of  our  black  shipmates. 

"  Ben  Coflbe,"  said  I,  "  do  your  people  believe  that  there 
is  a  God  ?" 

"  Xo,  sir." 

''  What  do  they  suppose  made  the  sea,  the  sun,  and  the 
moon  ?" 

"  Neahswah  make  him." 

"  Who,  or  what  is  Xeahswah  ?" 

''  He  what  make  me  and  all  dem  tings.  Mos  same  what 
you  ciill  Jesa  Chrise." 

"  Very  good,  Ben ;  I  think  w^e  understand  each  other. 
Can  Xeahswah  die,  Ben  ?" 

"  Xo,  he  lib  all  time." 

"  Can  he  do  everything  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  he  in  every  place  ?" 

"  Yes,  all  place  same  time." 

"  Is  he  good  ?" 

"  I  tink  so — sometime,'*^ 

"  What  do  your  people  thmk  ?" 

"  lie  tink  lie  good  sometime.'''^ 

*'  Poor  Ben !"  said  I,  "  the  unassisted  reason  of  a  Plato 
could  say  no  more.  Tell  me  again,"  said  I,  "  what  your 
people  say  about  the  beginning  of  the  black  and  white 
men  ?" 

Pepper  came  up  as  a  listener ;  and  Ben,  clearing  his  thioil 
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and  hitching  up  ]iis  pants,  proceeded,  with  a  solemn  face,  as 
follows : 

"  Neahswali,  after  lie  make  land  and  sea,  make  a  brack 
man  and  white  boy.  Ho  make  iim  same  time — brack  man 
fus,  leetle  bit.  Den  he  make  big  house,  an  in  de  house  make 
big  chop  (a  feast) — hab  rice,  cassada,  lisb,  palm  M'ine,  plan- 
tain, an  heap  wo  people  wittles ;  an  he  hab  roas  meat,  sof 
tak  (whcaten  bread),  white  people  whie,  and  heap  ting.  Den 
in  same  place  wid  do  chop  he  put  calabash,  wine  glass,  fish 
hook,  knife  an  fork,  watch,  compass,  an  heap  strange  ting ; 
an  den  on  de  sea,  by  do  house,  he  put  cunnoo  and  paddle, 
and  big  ship  an  all  de  rope  an  sail  fix.  Neahswah  say, 
'  Brack  man  go  in  dat  chop,  cat,  an  den  take  what  ting  you 
like.  I  want  see  which  be  smarter,  you  nor  dis  white  boy.' 
Brack  man  go  in,  he  tase  de  roas  meat,  de  sof  tak,  de  wine ; 
he  say,  '  me  no  like  dis.'  He  tase  de  palm  wine,  de  fish,  do 
rice,  de  cassada ;  he  say, '  I  like  dis,'  an  he  eat  lot  of  nm. 
Den  he  look  at  de  tings,  de  compass,  de  watch,  de  knife  an 
fork,  he  say, '  I  no  saby  dis ' — (sabt/  or  sava  is  used  on  the 
whole  coast  as  synonymous  with  understand).  He  look  at 
do  calabash,  at  de  fish  hook  an  line,  he  say,  '  me  saby  dis.' 
Ho  take  um  an  go  to  do  beach  ;  he  see  de  big  ship,  he  no 
like  um — he  feared.  He  see  de  cunnoo,  he  say,  '  dis  do  for 
mo  catch  fish ;'  he  tiike  um. 

"  Neahswah  say,  *  White  boy  go  ui  chop ;  eat,  an  take 
what  ting  you  like.'  He  eat  de  7iice  wittie,  but  no  eat  much, 
liko  brack  man.  He  look  at  do  watch,  compass,  an  all 
strange  ting  ;  he  say,  '  me  saby  dis,  he  be  good  for  me,  sliow 
me  ebery  place.'  He  see  big  ship,  ho  no  fear,  he  dim  up  an 
fix  sail,  he  say,  *  I  like  um,  he  take  me  far  country.'  Ho  no 
like  rice,  palm  wine,  cassada ;  ho  no  want  for  fish,  he  say, 
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'  sun  be  too  hot ;'  he  no  like  cunnoo,  cause  he  turn  over  wid 
him,  Neahswah  see  all  dis ;  he  call  um  up ;  he  say,  *  Brack 
man,  dis  yea  white  boy  got  heap  more  ^nse,  but  he  no  can 
work :  you  good  for  work.'  He  say,  *  White  boy,  you  no  can 
work  like  a  dis  yea  man,  but  you  hab  more  sense.'  So  brack 
man  hab  rice,  an  fish,  cassada,  an  heap  good  ting  for  eat : 
white  people  good  for  make  big  war  ship,  have  compass,  and 
all  dcm  strange  ting.  He  can  make  book,  but  he  no  can 
work  good." 

It  may  be  asked  here  why  are  not  these  people  more 
civilized,  considering  that  for  so  many  generations  they  have 
been  in  intimate  contact  with  civilized  men.  "We  answer 
— First,  it  is  not  the  business  of  traders  and  cruisers  to 
teach  the  principles  and  arts  of  civilization.  Secondly, 
Traders  do  not  desire  to  civilize.  Nine-tenths  of  them  be- 
lieve that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  keep  the  people  with 
whom  they  trade  in  ignorance ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  as  a 
class,  these  men  are  not  favorable  to  missionary  enterprises. 
Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  among  American  and 
English  traders  there  are  noble  exceptions. 

Let  us  say  to  you,  dear  reader,  that  the  talk  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  nowadays,  from  secular  and  religious  men, 
about  the  civilizing  influence  of  commerce,  is  ojily  talk — 
nothhig  more !  That,  when  accompanied  by  the  efforts  of 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  missionary,  trade  may  give  an  im- 
petus and  permanency  to  the  work  of  civilization  we  grant. 
That  of  itself  it  is  calculated  to  elevate,  in  any  sense,  those 
brought  within  its  influence,  we  deny.  Nay,  where  traders 
have  preceded  the  teachers  of  civilization,  the  very  name  of 
Christianity  is  in  disrepute ;  and  the  teacher  of  it  is  received 
with  an  opposition  and  distrust  that  years  of  zealoosi  diflm- 
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terested  labors  may  not  suffice  to  dissipate ;  for  with  the 
name  Christian  the  Iieathens  have  learned  to  associate  lying, 
injustice,  and  inhumanity. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  aboard  ship.  The 
Jamestown  has  dropped  anchor  within  half  a  mile  of  Capo 
Mesurado,  which  rises  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  light-house.  It  is  a  calm,  sunny 
evening;  the  land  of  the  palm  is  before  us,  clothed  in  its 
changeless  green.  The  Kroo  huts  on  the  beach,  the  roofs 
and  spires  of  Monrovia,  are  glistening  above  the  green  foli- 
age of  the  virgin  forest.  When  morning  comes  we  shall 
take  a  nearer  view  of  much  abused,  extravagantly  praised 
Liberia. 


r. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LIBEBIA. 

Qaestions  concerning  Liberia — ^Bowcn  and  other  Travellers — Friends  of 
the  Colonization  Enterprises — ^Two  Classes  of  Opponents — A  Meeting- 
place  for  Extremists  of  the  North  and  South — How  Extremists  reason 
— ^The  *'  Capacity  for  Self-government  *'  Question — ^The  Position  of 
Conservativo  Southerners — Monrovia. 

It  is  intimated  in  the  last  chapter,  that  Liberia  has  not  been 
always  fairly  represented  by  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
describe  her  and  her  people  to  the  world ;  that  she  has  been 
traduced  by  her  enemies,  and,  what  is  worse,  in  effect,  ex- 
cessively praised  by  her  friends.  To  this  we  may  add  the 
fact  complained  of  by  emigrants,  by  missionaries,  traders, 
naval  officers,  and  other  visitors,  namely,  the  want  of  plain, 
unprejudiced  statements  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  and  its  people.  What  is  the  country  in  its  climate, 
soil,  and  productions ;  what  the  advantages  and  difficulties 
in  agricultural  pursuits?  What  are  the  people  socially, 
morally,  nationally?  What  do  they  eat,  and  drink,  and 
wear,  and  how  do  they  get  these  indispensable  things  ?  Are 
they  poor  or  rich,  and  what  are  the  chances  of  being  either? 
Are  they  playing  government,  or  are  they  truly  and  hap- 
pily governed,  having  law,  and  power  to  maintain  it  ?  If 
so,  how  and  by  whom  are  they  governed?  Are  they  entirely 
independent,  or  capable  of  so  being  ?  Are  they  progrcfls- 
ing  in  intelligence,  morals  and  wealth  as  a  nation  ?  If  80| 
will  they  continue  to  progress?    If  not,  how  longbefitfft 
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they  get  back  to  the  bush?  Those  arc  quostious  asked 
daily,  and  to  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  answers  liave  boon 
doubtful  and  various, 

Bowen's  excellent  chapter  on  Libori:i,  Captain  Footo's 
very  creditable  work  on  Africa,  Wilson's  roforonoos  to  Libe- 
ria, and  those  of  a  few  others,  are  statements  from  disinter- 
ested parties  worthy  of  notice.  The  aocount  of  !Mr.  Bowen 
I  regard  as  a  clear  and  impartial  one  on  the  subject ;  but 
it^  with  the  few  like  it,  will  go  but  a  short  way  toward  set- 
ting the  public  mind  right  after  so  much  misrepresentation 
pro  and  con.  The  friends  of  the  colonization  enterprise, 
sanguine  of  success,  have  not  always  been  suilieiently  dis- 
criminating in  accepting  and  publishing  such  testimony  as 
may  be  gathered  from  residents  and  visitore  favorable  to 
their  hopes.  Their  eyes  and  ears  have  boon  sensitively 
open  to  instances  of  individual  success,  and  indications  of 
national  advancement,  while  they  have  too  often  turned 
away  from  examples  of  personal  su tiering,  which  have  been 
numerous,  and  evils  and  discouragements  which  have 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  nation.  We  would  not  bo 
understood  as  attributing  any  unworthy  motive  to  the  zeal- 
ous friends  of  the  Amcrico-African  in  Lil>eria;  they  are  no- 
ble and  liberal  men ;  but  we  wish  to  intimate  that  in  look- 
ing at  or  describing  the  condition  of  their  long  cherished 
scheme,  their  desires  too  often  color  their  statements. 

Among  the  traducers  of  this  young  and  struggling  na- 
tion, there  are  two  classes,  who  are  stone-blind  and  adder- 
deaf  in  their  prejudices,  and  imsparing  in  their  abuse.  These 
arc  the  abolitionists  of  the  North,  and  the  extremists  of  thtj 
South.  We  congratulate  these  gentlemen  on  finding  at  last 
a  ground  of  common  sympathy  I 
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Tlie  abolitionists,  as  a  class,  have  ever  been  opposed  to 
colonizing  the  free  blacks  of  America  in  Africa,  professing 
to  believe— certainly  they  have  never  acted  their  belief — 
that  the  black  man,  bom  in  America,  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges,  social  and  civil,  of  a  free  man  here. 
I  imagine,  however,  that  if  they  had  no  other  argument, 
the  fact  that  colonization  is  a  southem-bom  enterprise, 
would  be  sufficient  to  excite  their  implacable  opposition. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  in  the  South,  happily  a  very  small 
class,  who  talk  very  skeptically  on  such  questions  as  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  the  expediency  of  Christian  mis- 
sions among  slaves,  or  negroes  in  any  condition,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  black  man's  soul,  or,  indeed,  as  to  whether  he 
has  a  soul^at  all — ^who  regard  him  as  having  no  connection 
with  the  genus  homo^  but  rather  as  a  development  of  the 
monkey,  say  the  ourang-outang  or  chimpanzee,  whose  tail, 
from  constant  clipping,  has  at  length  taken  the  hint  to  stay 
"  close  aboard."  These  gentlemen  seem  to  live  in  constant 
dread  that  the  negroes,  in  Liberia  or  elsewhere,  will  de- 
monstrate capacity  for  self  government ;  that,  as  a  result,  the 
slaves  will  bo  freed,  their  plantations  left  without  laborers, 
and  their  halls  without  servants.  It  is  scarcely  to  bo  ex- 
pected that  these  will  be  friendly  to  colonization  enter- 
prises ;  much  less  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  can  see  any 
good  in  Liberia,  or  Liberians.  I  have  a  friend  of  this  class, 
an  officer  in  the  navy,  and  a  moat  excellent  fellow  in  his 
leay.  I  met  him  not  long  ago  in  St.  Jago,  on  his  return 
from  Monrovia.  After  the  usual  salutations  passed, "  Well," 
said  I,  "  what  is  the  news  from  below  ?"  "  Famine,  sir, 
among  the  colonists — natives  have  quit  bringing  in  rioo, 
and  there  is  nothing  else  to  live  on.    Saw  several  of  the 
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laberians  in  Krootown.  Largo  numbers  had  qnit  town,  and 
hired  themselyes  out  to  the  natives.  Ko  doubt  of  it,  sir  I 
All  over.  It's  a  failure !  Bet  a  month's  pay  that  before 
two  years  the  last  man  wUl  throw  away  his  pants  and  take 
to  the .  woods."  Another  acquaintance  of  ours,  from  the 
snowy  aide  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  came  to  a  similar  conclu- 
sion, but  from  very  different  premises.  He  landed  at  Mon- 
rovia in  the  usual  way,  viz.,  leaving  the  boat  beyond  the 
sur^  and  reaching  the  beach  on  the  shoulders  of  a  Kroo- 
man.  His  bearer  dumped  him  down  rather  heavily,  and 
much  to  the  discomfort  of  a  very  gouty  toe,  the  pain  from 
which  so  disturbed  his  Faneuil  Hall  philanthropy  tliat  he 
wished  **  all  the  negroes  in  the  very  bottom  of  h — ."  The 
reader  can  supply  the  blank  with  Halifax.  ^'  Sir,"  continued 
he,  "  they  call  this  a  government — a  republic  I  A  pretty 
republic,  where  a  gentleman  has  to  land  on  the  back  of  a 
darkey,  and  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his — his — ^his — ^his  neck. 
Why  don't  they  build  a  pier,  docks,  whai-vcs,  or  other  con- 
veniences for  landing?  But  I  see, they  are  good-for-no- 
thing fellows,  sir  1" 

"Haven't  the  means,"  suggested  his  companion.  "A 
million  dollars  would  make  but  a  small  show^  on  this  shift- 
ing sand  and  open  sea,  toward  buildhig  piei*s ;  and  besides, 
when  it  is  not  rough  on  the  bar,  boats  may  enter  the  river, 
where  there  are  good  landings." 

"Means — ^miDions — open  sea,  indeed!  Nonsense!  It's 
all  lasdness,  sir !  I  am  satisfied,  sir !  They'll  never  do  any- 
thing, sir !  Never,  sir ;  that  is^  here  I  Fools  for  coming, 
sir  I"  Nor  was  this  conclusion,  formed  even  before  Mon- 
rovia had  been  visited,  ever  changed. 

If  there  appeared  the  decimal  of  a  hope  for  the  conver- 
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81011  of  this  class  of  men,  we  wonld  read  them  a  short 
chapter  on  the  enormity  of  their  inconsistencies,  and  the 
nakedness  of  their  hypocrisy ;  but  the  decimal  is  wanting. 
To  the  southern  extremist,  who  fears  that  the  successful 
establishment  of  Liberia  will  in  some  way  or  other  affect 
the  value  of  his  bills  of  sale,  we  would  suggest,  for  his  com- 
fort, that  it  is  by  no  means  a  settled  question  among  the 
statesmen  and  philosophers  of  the  world,  whether  the  An- 
glo-Saxon is  capable  of  self-government  or  not.  If  the  ca- 
pacity for  self-government  is  still  in  debate  in  regard  to  the 
race  which  occupies  the  summit  of  modem  civilization, 
when  shall  it  be  determined  in  regard  to  those  who,  con- 
fessedly, occupy  the  lowest  place  in  the  scale  of  human  in- 
telligence ?  It  is  claimed  for  England,  by  Englishmen,  that 
her  govennnent  answers  all  the  ends  of  government,  extend- 
ing to  its  people  security  of  life  and  property,  and  protec- 
tion in  the  lawful  pursuits  of  wealth  and  happiness.  Yet  it 
is  evident  from  her  vast  and  accumulating  debt,  that  there 
is  a  serious  defect  in  her  government al  machinery;  a  defect 
which  must  some  day  extoit  the  confession  that  the  present 
system  is  a  failure,  and  demand  a  fundamental  reformation. 
France,  in  her  numberless  rebellions  and  revolutions, 
gives  evidence  that,  heretofore,  she  has  possessed  no  form 
of  government  adequate  to  the  wants  of  her  citizens ;  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  muttering  discontents  of  the  pro- 
sent,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon 
will  prove  either  satisfactory  or  permanent.  The  question 
asked  by  one  of  her  modem  infidel  ])hilosophers,  expresses 
an  idea  entertained  now  in  the  high  jilaces  of  France :  "  If 
men  be  incapable  of  governing  themselves  as  individuals, 
how  can  they  govera   themselves  as   nations?"      It  ia 
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scaicelj  necessary  to  refer  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  older 
kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe,  in  all  of  wliich  government 
is  effete,  and  statesmen  arc  still  hopelessly  pursuing  the 
secret  of  equitable  and  permanent  civil  government.  If, 
then,  according  to  European  statesmen  and  philosophers, 
the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government  is  not  yet  demon- 
strated in  Europe — ^we  Americans  arc  merely  cx2)ci'iment- 
ing — is  the  problem  likely  to  bo  solved  in  Africa  ? 

If  we  use  this  very  indefinite  expression,  "  capacity  for 
solfgovemment,"  in  a  sense  inferior  to  that  supposed  above, 
e,  ff,  capacity  to  maintain  some  form  of  national  existence, 
in  which  protection  to  life  and  property  is  secured,  and 
laws  are  framed  and  administered  with  reference  to  the 
principles  of  common  justice,  we  must  admit,  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  kingdoms  of  Ashantee  and  Dahomey  before  us, 
that  the  negro  is  capable  of  this — kingdoms,  by  the  way, 
which,  if  we  could  add  to  them  a  few  of  the  prhiciples  and 
arts  of  American  civilization,  especially  the  moral  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  would  compare  ilivorably  with 
many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  in  the  protection  and 
privileges  secured  to  their  citizens.  Supi>osing,  however, 
that  Liberia  should,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  wealthy, 
powerful,  established,  how  would  that  affect  the  relations 
of  the  black  man  in  the  South  ?  Not  at  all.  Southeniers 
do  not  hold  slaves,  as  such,  because  they  believe  them  in- 
capable of  taking  care  of  themselves ;  nor  because  skeptics 
have  assigned  to  the  black  man  an  origin  inferior  to  that  of 
the  white  man;  nor  yet  merely  because  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave  is  sanctioned  by  the  writers  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  The  ground  on  which  the  relation 
rests  is  that  oi  eaqpediency.    The  present  relation  is  deemed 
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tho  best  that  can  bo  adopted,  considering  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  This  wo  believe  to 
be  the  attitude  of  most  southern  men  relative  to  this  ques- 
tion, certainly  that  of  all  Christian  and  conservative  south- 
erners. In  view  of  theso  &cts,  then,  it  is  evident  that, 
while  the  conditions  of  tho  South  remain  the  same,  no 
changes  or  demonstrations  fi'om  ^nthout,  except  physical 
force,  can  affect  this  relation.  Sierre  Leone,  Monrovia, 
Loando,  Yoruba,  may  become  powerful  and  civilized  na- 
tions— wo  sincerely  hope  they  may;  the  scientific  world 
may  become  one  on  tho  question  of  man's  aboriginal  unity — 
we  think  it  will;  the  higher  law  sentiments  and  morbid 
humanity  of  certain  sections  may  prevail  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  Union,  though  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected ;  yet, 
while  m  the  opinion  of  southerners  the  present  and  pro- 
spective interests  of  tho  South  demand  that  the  present 
relations  of  master  and  servant  shall  be  sustained,  southern 
slavery  will  be  unaffected  by  these  things.  Since,  however, 
this  institution  rests  on  expediency  alone,  it  is  not  perma- 
nent in  its  form,  but  will  continue  to  receive  such  changes 
and  modifications  us  the  internal  circumstances  of  the  South 
may  demand. 

The  other  arguments,  j)ro  and  con^  used  by  the  agitators 
of  this  question,  serve  very  well  to  give  employment  to 
second-rate  politicians  South  and  bantling  pulpiteers  North ; 
and  whether  sustained  or  lost,  with  those  who  advocate 
them,  is  matter  of  small  importance. 

We  have  once  seen,  and  only  once,  where  this  question 
of  "capacity"  was  used  to  advantage.  In  1855,  one  of 
Georgia's  shrewdest  sons  was  called  on  to  address  an  assem- 
bly in  Boston  on   *'tho  all-absorbing  topic  of  Btayery," 
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Among  other  good  tbuigs,  lie  told  tbc  houso  that,  "  wlicn 
ttw  nugro  clearly  ddtuonatrated  hU  capacity  lur  tielt-goreni- 
:,  the  Suulit  would  (loubtUsa  givu  ii]i  ht^r  slnvos."  Tlio 
s  wared  ihcii-  cambrka  iu  approbation  of  tbe  liberal 
meat,  tlic  good  naturcd  sennCor  luughed  iu  his  sleeve, 
1  iha  SM^Eubl}-  applauded  outright  I  It  w!la  oil  ou  the 
gabled  waters.  Not  bq  at  the  South,  however.  A  fuw 
0  pnljtitiiiuis  and  oewspapers  thought  it  "a  ruioous  ad- 
grioo,"  and  di«:bargcd  the  thunder  of  their  tirc-uraokcrs 
tfafi  heail  of  the  houorablo  gentWrnan.  We  here  submit 
he  reader  a  qiie«tion  iu  lacDauratioii,  wbidi  haa  puxzled 
hoiacb :  'VVliich  of  the  parties  havo  tlio  longer  cars,  hia 
mdcrM  North  or  hia  abusers  South  ? 
Elaviog  disabused  our  iniuils  of  foolish  prejudices,  if  we 
r  had  any,  wo  iirc  prepared  to  take  a  survey  of  Liberia 
L  iu  people,  duly  estiuiatiug  the  evil  and  appreciating 
ft  good. 
ffe  aro  ashore  and  viihout  wet  fuet,  thanks  to  the  calm 
Y  atul  smooth  scit ;  aiid  witltont  boing  dumped  Iroia  tbe 
polders  of  a  native.  We  pass  through  iha  village  of  iho 
«,  remarking  that  tJieir  square,  low  huts,  built  of  sticks 
3  mud,  and  thatched  with  grass,  are  na  dark  innde,  from 
i,  A8  the  women  nud  children  wlto  inhabit  them.  On 
b  littla  plain  beyond,  the  hnmblc-bue  and  blae-bottle  ore 
flting  noontide  mclodiona,  as  they  sport  among  the  clns- 
iag  wild  flowers,  to  us  strnugers  and  namdera. 
■end  the  trap-formed  ridgo,  or  cape,  called  Cape  Alcau- 
^0,  &nd  reaching  the  highest  point,  which  is  the  sito  of 
I  lijflit-house,  obtain  a  tine  vi«W  of  the  parallel  street)^ 
1  green  squares  of  ilonrovia.  Ilero  there  arc  uo  brown- 
IhHit*.  innrbted  colonuadux,  gilded  doni(»,  or  sky 
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piercing  spires.  The  two  or  three  hundred  buildings  of  the 
city  are  without  ornament  and  pretensionless ;  and  if  not 
always  neat,  are  perhaps  generally  comfortable.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  character  of  all  the  houses.  The  presiden- 
tial mansion,  the  residences  of  Dr.  Roberts,  Mr.  McGill, 
Dr.  McGill,  lion.  Mr.  Roy,  and  seyeral  others,  are  substan- 
tial buildings  of  stone  or  brick,  which  are  tasty  in  appear- 
ance, and  even  luxurious  in  furniture.  The  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  churches,  are  neat  and  conunodi- 
ous  houses,  and  other  public  buildings  are  of  a  size  and 
taste  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  so  young  a  capital.  The 
neatly  painted  white  cottages,  in  the  style  of  the  southern 
States,  look  a  little  out  of  place  in  their  surroundings  of 
banana  and  orange,  yet  they  are  no  doubt  cool  and  com- 
fortable to  the  occupants.  We  have  called  on  the  notables 
of  the  church  and  state,  but  we  must  reserye  our  sketches 
of  them  for  another  place. 


CHAPTER  X. 

UBEKIA — COKTCnjED. 

*"""""  ColoniUiCion  Society — Origin  of  Liberia — JcETcrgon'a  Opinion 
of  Uie  eSbets  of  Coionizatian  on  Africa — Delegation  Bcnt  to  Africa — 
SeUkncDt  on  Sherbro  Island — Settlement  of  PciscTenuice — Seltle- 
mwl  on  C^M  XcniTBdo — Won  with  the  NaliTea — A  Kationtl  FestiTol 
— Independence  Declared — President  Roberts — Frcgidcnt  Demon — 
Tarritorr  mai  popxilatiou  of  Liberia. 

To  the  American  Colonization  Society  licloDgs  tho  honor 
of  eatabliahing  in  Western  Africa  the  second  community 
of  oiTlUzed  and  Cbristianized  people,  Liberia  was  planted 
and  nourished  by  this  organization,  until  she  expressed  her 
denre  to  be  independent,  and  declared  herself  capable  of 
prorldiog  for  her  ovn  wants.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  the  Society  has  acted  the  part  of  a  watchful 
mother,  counseUing,  as^Ung,  restraining  and  furnishing, 
often  by  an  uoseen  hand,  those  assistances  without  which 
her  precocious  child  might  not  have  been  able  to  Stand. 
DifEtoonce  of  opinion  will  exist  as  to  tho  expediency  of 
some  of  the  measures  of  this  Society,  for  blunders  and 
miscariiages  are  inseparable  from  human  organizations, 
but  tho  purity  of  her  motires  is  too  manifest  to  be 
questioned,  and  wo  tnist  that  hers  (in  rcscr\'e)  is  tho 
honor  of  being  called  tho  mother  of  nations. 

The  subject  of  providing  tho  freed  blacks  of  America 
with  a  home  in  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  or  on  our  own 
■onthwertom  frontier,  was  first  agitated  in  this  country 
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by  Thomas  Jeffcraon,  and  na  early  as  1778.  In 
tUo  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  pn&sed  a  rcsolut 
OD  tbe  subject ;  and  at  the  two  succeeding  seesiona,  181 
and  1604,  pa§sed  others,  vhicti  expressed  tiie  idea  1 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  General  GoTernment  la  ] 
for  the  free  colored  population  of  our  counu-y  a  boBI{ 
somewhere  beyond  the  limita  of  the  tTnitud  StaM 
Jefferson  and  Monroe  were  warm  advocates  ol'  this  c 
and  directed  pubbc  attention  to  Africa  as  the  natural 
home  of  the  black  man,  Jefferson,  writing  from  HonticcUo, 
in  1811,  sn^'s: 

*'  I  have  long  ago  made  up  m;  mind  that  tfaia  is  t 
best  measure  for  drawing  off  this  part  gf  oar  popi 
.    .    .    Going  from  a  country  possessing  all  the  nscfU  n 
they  might  bo  tbe  means  of  transplnnling  them  to  Ainoi 

In  161Q,  the  General  Atuumbly  uf  Tirginia  again  pafl 
resolutions  on  the  subject,  and  instructed  the  execudriS  i 
"to  correspond  with  the  President,  fur  the  pnrpose  of 
obtaining  a  territory  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  iu  which 
to  colonize  the  free  blacks  of  the  common  wealth."  In 
the  meantime  the  subject  was  growing  in  importiuce, 
and  nttracting  attention  in  other  parts  of  the  TJni 
The  law  of  Congress  of  J807,  prohibiting  the 
trade,  waa  producing  effect  in  inci'easbg  the  froo  < 
population  of  the  States  vdiU  the  cargoes  of  c 
slave*.  Tliia  gave  urgency  and  point  to  the  subjec 
coloniEation ;  but  strange  to  say,  the  General  Gorei 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  tn  take  any  step  in  tile  t 
und  to  this  day  it  itiuids  tlniiilly  aloof. 

Seeing  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  fur  ihn 
grc«s,  Christiana  and  patriots  took  the  matter  m  bfti 
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niMtitig  was  caUcil  in  Waislungtoa,  in  December,  1616. 
BBnry  Clay  was  appointed  preddent,  Andrew  Jackson. 
L  Wm.  n.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  Kev.  Dr.  Finley,  of 
r  Jerscj",  and  otheirs,  vicc-preaidMita  ;  and  a  oonunitlM 
^pjtoiutcd  to  draH  »  constitution  imd  nominate  olGocrs. 
Dintion  Society  was  formed  in  the  course  of  the 
big  month,  rnidor  the  title  of:  "The  American 
■  ibr  colonizing  the  free  people  of  color  of  the 
1  States,"  and  on  a  ba^  at  once  Christian  and  national. 
1  «-as  (iibsequently  appointed,  composed  of 
,  S.  J.  Mills  and  Rev.  EbencEer  Burges,  to  visit  the 
t  of  Afriotv,  for  tbu  purpose  of  seeking  a  suitable 
boa  for  a  colony.  Tbey  sailed  in  November,  1817, 
mg  Sitrra  Leone  by  way  of  England,  explored 
a  far  south  as  Shorbro  Island.  Satisfied  that  thia 
1  ihc  main  in  its  vicinity,  afforded  peouliiir 
8  for  the  establish metit  of  a  colony,  they  drew  np 
t  to  that  effect,  which  waa  presented  lo  tlie  nooirty 
I,  Mr.  Mills  liaringdied  on  thopass.*igo homeward. 
,  Wro.  n.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  procured  the 
'  an  act  in  Congress,  by  wliicli  the  society  has 
y  relieved  of  the  burden  of  sendin;*  ont  and 
bg  the  slaves  taken  flom  elnvc-sliiiis  by  American 
Uy  pioA'ipion  of  this  act,  the  President  t« 
I  to  restore  to  their  own  conntry  any  Africans 
I  from  American  or  foreign  vei>»e1s;  to  provide 
0  ftgeney  on  the  jVfrican  coast  for  tlm  roepjilion  of 
I  pcnona,  and  for  their  »ubsisteuco  and  comfort  tht-re, 
I  tfaey  riull  have  o)>portunity  of  retnming  to  tbi^lr  own 
r  become  capable  of  snpporting  thcmselve". 

larr,  1820,  the  firtt  corajiany  of  otnJgnmt«,  "oin- 
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posed  of  «lght7-six  colored   persona,  siuled   for  Shorbl 
Island.     Tbcy  were  accompauied   hy  ihree  wbitea,  ] 
Ssraaul  Bacon,  agent  for  the  Unitod  States  mid  colod 
governor,  John  P.  Bnnkson  anil  Samuel  A.  Croser,  pfayricSi 
The  islaiid   proved  nnheaithy.     AJHcan   fevor  taadc  j 
appcaranoo,  and  Mr,  Baoon  and  twenly-fivo  of  ihe  einigra 
died  within  a  few  raontiis.    Tbe  remainder,  aict  and  di|( 
ritcd,  went  to  Sierra  Leone,    The  Soeiety,  diaappointd 
but  not  disGouragod,  put  forth  now  zeal.    In  1621,  anotfl 
company  of  emigrants,  numbering  thirty-tbreo  colored  1 
four  white  persons,  was  eent  out  from  Norfolk,  Ya.,  I 
joined  the  survivors  of  the  firet  party  at  Sierm  1 
where  they  all  were  to  remain,  nntil  a  home  was  securedfl 
them  elsewhere.     In  the  latter  part  of  tJie  soitio  year,  Li^ 
K.  F.  Stockton  arrived  at  Sierra  Lcono  in  the  United  Bu 
schooner  Alligator,  with  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  t 
Na\-y  to  cooperate  with  Dr.  Ajtcs,  the  government  i 
colonial  agent,  in  procuring  a  suitable  home  for  the  ei 
Reaching  Cape  Mesarado,  lat,  6°  10'  N.,  long.  10"  48"  T 
Iiient.  Stockton  and  Dr.  Ayrcs  were  so  pleased  with  fl 
appearance    of    the    country  in    that  vici:iity,   thfl 
promontory,  the  Inxuriojit  vegetation,  and  the  noinbnr 
the  streams,  that  they  determined  at  onco  to  make  the  a 
the  cite  of  Lite  colony.     They  landed,  and  taking  u  dq 
John  of  whidky  (Stookton'a  peacemaker — No.  2)  and  al 
j)lng»  of  tobacco,  lo  nhuw  their  peaceful  intcntoon^  a 
assist'm  negotiating,  sent  for  King  Peter,  diU-f  of  tho  j 
trilip,  wlio  claimed  aullinrity  over  thnt  part  of  ih*  t 
Several  Jioiavcm  were  held,  which  resulted  m  tho  ptu 
ofa  tract  of  land,  tlilrty.»ix  miles  alongsboro  aud'£ 
wide— fednding  the  Capo  Bltsirado. 
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I  p<Mnt  the  Am«Ttco-AiHcan  Qmigracts  vfeta  ro- 
3  from  Sierra  Leooc  io  February,  1822.  For  a  Bhoit 
'  rciuuined  on  a  small  isliuid,  Vrliich  they  ciilloil 
!T«raiico,  in  the  mouth  of  the  ]^tesurada  River,  In 
i,  ibof  established  themselves  on  tho  cfl])e,  and  on  the 
r  lliat  mouth,  the  Aiuerican  flag  was  hoUtcd  on  tho 
mit  of  Hesurado. 

I  AngdEt  of  the  eame  year,  Sir.  Aslininu,  tbo  newly 

Inled  governor,  arrived  willi  a  company  of  thlrty- 

I  smigroutfi.    lie  found  the  Inliuit  colony  m  a  most 

Ucd  state,  and  threatened  with   destruction  by   Iho 

Hiding  native^  who   had  already  rcpetited    of  their 

He  found  but  Uiirty-Iive  of  the  colonists  capable 

igKrms;  and  tlic  only  weapons  iu  their  posscssiou 

I  few  old  muskets,  two  or  three  iron  guns  of  Rmall 

I  nine,  and  a  field-piece  well  mounted.    His 

r  euro  was  to    drill  the  loen  in  the  use    of  thexo ; 

soaroely  had   tie    acoomiiliabed    hia    task  when  the 

Avm  commenced,  m  tiioy  avowed,  a  war  of  cxtermino- 

&  the  llth  of  November  an  attank  was  made  by  eight 
1  native  warriorg.  The  colonists  foiigbl  with  tho 
mtloo  which  the  prospect  of  immediate  deatruotion  to 
s  iHid  fiimiliea  inspired ;  and  after  on  engagumt^nt 
D  hours,  tlic  native*  were  driven  back  iritli  the  Iom  of 
ut  (me  haiidrc>d  and  fiAy  men.  The  loiw  of ibo  emigrants, 
1  and  wounded,  v/aa  tlftccn,  beddea  a  fuw  etiildnii 
nod  off  by  tliD  natives.  l-Varing  another  attack,  tho 
saet  to  work,  pn-paring  rortifientions  and  plonting 
r  gnn»]  and  scarcely  bod  they  completed  their  work 
X  worst  feara  were  realizod.    On  the  moniing  of 
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December  2d,  the  Deys,  reinforced  by  hundreds  of  Golafas, 
and  eiasfterated  by  the  previous  defeat,  came  rushing  on 

to  the  fortifications,  and,  with  a  wild  shout,  commenced  at 
oucc  at  attack  on  three  »des  of  llie  defence.  The  colonists 
J  prepared  for  them  ;  they  had  tho  advantage  of  the 
ground;  and  the  heavy  charges  of  their  guns  told  with 
fearful  eifect  on  the  thick  ranks  of  tho  onnmy.  It  was  again 
a  atruggle  for  dear  life ;  they  stood  firmly  to  Iheir  poste, 
even  when  wounded,  promptly  obeying  tho  orders  of  Mr. 
Ashmun.  Every  shot  from  tho  fidd-pieoe,  the  long  nine 
and  the  other  cannon,  ploughed  wide  farrows  of  death 
among  the  natives,  and  soon  the  savages,  confused  by  the 
deadly  fire,  and  fearing  to  enter  the  defenoei  raised  a  wild 
shout  of  despair,  and  made  a  hasty  retreat  throngh  the 
bloodstained  palms,  Tims,  by  an  exhibition  of  moro  than 
Spartan  valor,  the  colonists  remained,  and  still  continue  to 
bo,  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the  natives.  The 
neighboring  kings  came  in,  and  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
drawn  np  by  Mr.  Ashmun,  agreeing  to  refer  all  their 
disputes  with  the  colonists  to  the  governor  of  Sierra 
Leone. 

Occasionally,  since  that  time,  the  "A.merieans^*  have 
found  it  necessary  to  chastise  some  of  tho  neighboring 
tribes,  and  to  keep  aUvc  the  respect  due  to  their  military 
superiority;  but  the  engagement  of  the  2d  December  was 
the  decisive  battle,  and  the  day  is  still  celebrated  with  much 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  of  Liberia.  I  was  present  at  the 
celebration  of  this  festival  in  1856.  Every  house  and  hut  in 
Monrovia  displayed  a  flag;  guns  were  fired,  bells  rang, 
volunteers  paraded  the  sU'eeta  in  neat  nniform  and  tolerable 
discipline,  orations  were  delivered  at  the  Methodist  chmrcbj 
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^^K  walked  % 
j^^^piit  wliidi 
In      nmemfMiriag 


vydi  wems  to  be  Ute  popular  t«t.tblislimont  of  tlio  town, 
ttil  very  opiiropmh:  prayers  were  uuide,  and  sotigs  sung 
tlie  choir  to  mo<>t  exrallent  mnElc. 

walked  with  n  fricnKl  to  the  etlc  of  the  old  fortiBcalton, 
It  wliidi  tbe  tahhi'iil  old  grnis  aro  now  rusting,  imd — 
that,  li3d  the  first  attack  i>f  tlie  nativi-s  bi't-u 
X  few  weeks  earlier,  Ihey  woold  have  found  the  omi- 
its  tmdrilled ;  and  that,  had  tbc  second  attack  bttcn  con- 
ft  few  minutes  lougcr,  three  rounds  more  woald  have 
tho  magsmne  of  tho  fbrtiiicatioa — I  clearly  eaw 
Ilrviae  InterpoaitioD  in  their  behalf,  and  came  away  coii> 
thst  God  has  a  misfjon  for  thia  peoplo  to  fiillill,  and 
tbef  will  bo  invincible  until  it  is  accomplished, 
'isconragemcnts  of  antither  charaetcr  now  fell  on  the 
The  ramy  season  caine  on  and  found  them  without 
ible  Bheiter;  the  supplies  furnished  by  tlie  Society  were 
nmniog  out,  and  their  lands  were  still  without  acod, 
no  trade  ;  and  sickness  began  to  waxtu  thu  tiuiu- 
nid  thu  Bpirits  of  thu  pooplo.  Thcso  evils  woro  in  timo 
ly  relieved  by  tho  Sotiety,  and  the  population  con- 
to  increase  by  accessions  from  the  ^tutes.  AHhmiin. 
Ida  sucoeHSor,  Lot  Cnry,  divd  in  18S8.  Caiy  was  sno- 
bj  I>r.  Randal],  under  whoso  oilnunistriLtion  the 
of  the  colony  brightened,  trade  increased,  and 
kgre  made  some  advanco ;  bat  his  hoaltli  soon  failed, 
be  returned  to  tbe  States. 

If.  Jlli»chlin  succeeded  btra  ns  govcnior,  and  agent  of 

Unitod  States.     During  his  adminiNtralJonfi  many  cini- 

kl»  arrived,  and  tho  territory  was  enlarged  by  tho  pTir- 

of  a  rich  lrat;t  on  tho  St.  Jobn^s  River.     He  returoeil 

ill  health  in  183  J.    Rev.  J.  B.  Hnnuy  succ«<--ded  hhn, 
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imd  continned  in  office  until  liia  health  failexl  in  1833.  A  nev  ^ 
eottlemeut  called  Baeea  Cove,  was  estAblished  dnring  his 
administration,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Peunsyh-ania    I 
Coloiiization  Society.     In  1834  an  independent  colony  was 
established  on  Cape  Pohuaa  under  the  ausjuces  of  the  Mnry- 
Iftod  Colonization  Society,  which  was  not  atmUary  to  the  I 
American  or  parent  Society,     This  colony  contintied  to  I 
increase,  and  remained  independent  of  Liberia  until  1BS7.  ] 
Finney  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Skinner, 

In  1836,  tho  settlement  of  Marshall  was  ealablishod,  and  1 
another  tract  of  land  was  purchased  ou  the  Sinon  Riveir,  and  1 
a  Ecttlement,  taking  its  name  liom  the  river,  established  by  I 
the  Misua^ppi  Colonization  Society.     In  September  of  this  1 
year  Dr.  Skinner's  health  failed,  and  he  returned  to  the 
States,    He  was  followed  in  office  by  Thomas  Buchanant 
who  continned  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  colony  with     . 
much  success  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  September, 
1841.    The  Society  now  conferred  the  appointment  of  go- 
vernor on  ft  colored  man,  ori^ally  from  Virginia,  Joseph 
J,  Roberts.      He  had  acted  as  lieutenant-governor  under 
Mr.  Buchanan,  and  displayed  a  prudence  and  talent  in  this 
relation  which  commended  him  to  tho  confidence  of  tbo 
Society.     He  filled  tliis  office  with  honor  to  liimselT  and  J 
profit  to  his  people,  and  he  kept  ahve  the  growing  entCFi  I 
prise  and  industry  which  had  been  developed  under  tha  I 
administration  of  his  predecessor. 

In  July,  1847,  a  convention  of  delegates,  elected  by  thsfl 
colonists,  met  in  Monrovia  and  formed  a  constitution  oa  J 
the  model  of  our  own,  an  outline  of  which  was  prepared  I 
for  them  by  distinguished  jurists  of  the  United  States,  i 
Tills,  with  a  DecJaration  of  Independence,  was  adopted  byl 
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the  people.  Got.  Roberts  vox  elected  President,  w.ts  duly 
inangarated  on  the  3d  of  Januacj,  1846,  and  by  rcijlcction 
oontinued  to  fill  that  office,  with  acceptability  to  the  people 
■od  tiie  irienda  of  Liberia,  until  January,  I80G.  Liberia 
inoladed  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  all  the  sottlcmculs 
establuhed  by  tho  American  or  other  Colonization  Societies, 
except  that  of  the  Maryland  Society,  called  Maryland  in 
Liberia.  The  Americo-Afdcan  population  iniludud  in  tho 
tepablic  when  first  organized  may  be  estimated  at  five  thou- 
Bud.  The  natives  in  the  territorj-,  who  consented  to  bo- 
come  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  republic,  were  over  one 
hundred  thousand.  The  independence  of  Liberia  ^as 
■peedily  acknowledged  by  England,  France,  Russia,  £el- 
giam,  Brazil,  and  other  kingdoms.  Treaties  have  been 
fiirmed  with  her,  recogniriug  her  national  equality.  Eng- 
laod  presented  her  with  an  armed  vessel,  Franco  with  somo 
Other  manitions  of  war,  and  she  continues  to  receive  aid  and 
sympathy  &om  abroad. 

The  Giallinas  territory  was  added  by  purchoao  in  1848,  and 
the  Cassa  territory  in  1852.  As  a  president,  Roberts 
■bowed  himself  an  able  statesman ;  ns  a  soldier,  comraaud- 
ing  in  person  in  the  wara  with  native  princes,  an  able 
general;  and  in  settling  the  disputes  of  the  tribes  in  tho 
territory  of  the  republic,  he  appears  as  a  wise  and  an  impar- 
tial judge,  Stephen  Allen  Benson  was  installed  Jan.  3d, 
1856 ;  he  is  by  reelection  still  in  the  presidency — a  man  of 
clear  judgment,  liberal  views,  and  great  firmness.  His 
administration  has  been  marked  by  tho  admission  of  Mary- 
laod  into  tho  republic. 

The  political  jnrisdioUon  of  Liberia  extends  at  present 
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from  the  Shebar  Riyer  on  the  north,  to  San  Pedro  Biver  on 
the  south,  a  distance  along  the  coast  of  over  600  miles, 
embracing  a  country  of  80,000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  oyer  10,000  ciyilized  blacks,  and  200,000 
natiyes. 


cnAPn:R  xi. 
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LTRERIA. — CONTTSX-KD, 

iBtDlimi  of  liber'm — Legisliitiire — Trcsiiknl — So  Rol»tioB  In  OfflvD 
— Tb*  Funil;  Mark — Botoduc  udiI  BipcartitureR — Falun  roailbllltlDi 
■nil  rrobabilities — Couitilioiis  of  KuMcnce — la  Liboiiii  Inilnpcnilcnt — 
Clmrcbts  oDd  Schools — A.  Tery  AqU- republican  Coticlusloii — Our  Duty 
tovud  Liberia, 

Tnx  Cotutitatioii  of  Libeiin,  as  alioady  stnU'd,  nn-s  inmlt^llcil 

wir  own,  but  tbo  rcpiibiio  diJIbrs  from  oiin*  in  Ibis, 

it  is  voDipcMtud  of  but  oiiu  Slate,  and  ban  but  one  logiH- 

Piaoordnnt  oleiueDts  nro  gradually  dnvdoping  in 

body  politic    Tbe  wivago  and  tho  civilizod  I.Uioi'iiiUM 

liBTo  bnt  fow  ideas  in  common,  and  Doiitowi>t  on  ono  part, 

•nd  ettvy  on  tbo  otbcr,  linvu  wcnkcned  tho  boods  of  t)i<M(i ; 

qnestjon  of  color — binck  or  yoliow — ia  giadiinlly  iinli- 

iU  odstcnce;  nnd  Judgbg  from  ita  diameter  in 

it  is  a  question  touacioua  of  liff,  and  rcgurdluss  of 

most  Baored  tios.     Nalivisin,  iia  practically  opposed  to 

rights  of  foroLgu  bom  blacks  to  liold  officcw  of  liotior  or 

it,  is  in  process  of  fnuubatlon ;  imd  aboUtiouiani  ia  Llii>rc 

ig  tnaiiy  seeds  of  strife. 

viov  of  these  fuctx,  it  ia  au  advantage  ibtit  there  ia  liut 
Stirto  rather  than  niouy,  cacli  claiming  State-right  privi- 
and  that  the  biws  in  every  department  of  guvenniu-nt 
the  tame  throughout  thi!  rtpublie.  Wu  doubt  not  but 
ila  unity  the  nation  will  find  strength  and  suifety,  wlii'n 
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those  questions  shall  arise  Trbicti  might  dissever  a  rcpublio 
of  independent  States. 

The  Constitution  recognizes  and  provides  for  the  mata- 
tenance  of  the  tbllowing  principles  ; 

1.  All  men  aie  born  equally  free  in  the  riglit  of  enjoying 
and  defending  life,  liberl.j-,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 

2.  All  power  of  goYeroment  is  inherent  in  the  people. 

3.  All  mea  have  a  natural  right  to  worship  God  accord- 

»il)g  to  the  dictates  of  tbeir  own  couEciences. 
4.  Slavery  shall  not  exist  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  or 
be  countenanced  by  any  of  its  citizens. 

5.  All  elections  siiall  be  by  ballot,  and  every  male  citiz«B/ 
possessing  real  estate  shall  have  the  right  of  suffrage, 

G.  The  libeity  of  the  press  shall  not  be  restrained  in  tha 
republic 

7.  None  but  citizens  may  hold  real  estate  in  the  rcpublio  i 
nevertheless,  this  article  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to 
Colonisation,  Missionary,  Educational,  or  other  benevolent 
institutions,  so  long  as  the  property  or  estate  is  applied  to 
its  legitimate  purposes. 

8.  None  but  persons  of  color  shall  be  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  republic. 

9.  Tile  iiuprovoraent  of  the  native  tribes  in  the  arts  of 
agriculture,  shall  bo  furthered  by  the  President,  and  tba 
legislntnre  shall  appropriate  money  for  this  purpose. 

10.  The  k'gislatui'L'  sijall  make  no  law  prohibiting  emigr*- 
tion. 

Emigrants  of  twenty-one  years  of  .age,  who  claim  to  be 
of  African  extraction,  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
dtizensbip  when  they  become  poBScsaed  of  real  estate,  and 
^^         avow  their  intention  of  becoming  permanent  residents  of  ^H 
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tlie  eonntry,  and  aHsniue  obligations  of  fealty.  We  are  freo 
to  coD&as  the  belief  that  this  is  the  -wisest  and  safest  Bystcm 
of  natonluation  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Several  dis- 
trngoiahed  senatorB  informed  us  that  the  law  excluding 
white  penons&om  the  right  of  dtizcuship  is  intended  to  be 
of  bat  temporary  duration. 

The  legislative  body  of  the  ropnblic  is  styled  "  The  Legis- 
lature of  Liberia,"  and  is  coraposcil  of  two  branches,  a  Sen- 
ate and  a  House  of  Representatives.  Each  county  is 
Oitided  to  two  senators,  who  arc  elected  fur  a  term  of  four 
yean.  Beprcsentatires  arc  elected  bienuiidly.  Every 
county  ia  entitled  to  one  representative,  nud  an  nddiiimiul 
one  for  every  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Preiddeut  is 
dectcd  by  the  people,  and  for  a  term  of  two  years.  ]io  is 
the  suprono  executive  officer  of  tlio  govcrniiicnt,  and  com- 
manderin-chief  of  the  army  and  navy. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  ho  appoints  the  Secre- 
taries of  War,  the  Navy,  Treasury,  and  Uio  State ;  the 
Postmaster  General,  Attorney  General,  the  jiulgcx  uf  all 
oonrts  judicatory,  and  all  foreign  ministei-B,  and  many  oilier 
officers  dvil  and  militar)-.  These  all  hold  their  ofticos  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Qualilicalions  and  good 
behavior  are  the  only  tests  for  eontuiuation  in  these  offices. 
May  the  onrso  of  rotation  novcr  iall  upon  them  t 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and 
■ereral  subordinate  conrts,  nearly  corresponding  to  uur 
justice  and  superior  courts.  The  judges  of  these  liuve 
salaries  established  by  law,  and  arc  allowed  to  receive  no 
perquisites  under  penalty  of  impeachment. 

Thtu  &r  the  government  seems  to  have  worked  well  It 
baa  extended  proteotioD  in  life  and  (voperty  to  its  aulgecta, 
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and  the  equitable  udumustnation  of  lav.  The  revenue,  de> 
rived  chiefly  from  a  moderate  tariff  oa  imports,  has  been 
suSioicDt  to  meet  the  expeuses  of  the  govemment,  and 
ahoiild  the  increase  of  trade  keep  pace  n-itb  the  iQcreaae  of 
population,  as  it  has  done  up  to  the  pi'escnt,  the  greater 
vranta  of  the  State  will  bo  met  by  this  indirect  tax.  la 
1857  the  receipta  and  disburBemeuta  were  as  follows:  re- 
ceipts, 147,556;  disbnrsemeuts,  t4  7,048.  Compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  the  receipts  show  an  increase  of  near 
$6,000. 

Liberia  came  into  the  family  of  nations  with  a  national 
debt  on  her  head,  a  family  mark  which  should  entitle  her 
to  the  sympatliy  and  fraternity  of  the  republics  and  king- 
doms of  the  present  century. 

This  she  has  in  common  with  the  proudest  and  freest ; 
but  fortnuately  for  her  and  her  creditors,  the  debt  is  not 
large,  and  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  of  it  is  owcd^ 
to  foreigners. 

According  to  the  revenue  and  expenses,  as  given  above, 
it  appeal's  that  there  ia  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  but  truth  demands  the  statement,  that  many 
of  the  government  oflicials,  noble  and  patriotic  men,  hava 
deferred  drawing  the  full  amount  of  their  salaries,  small  a»^ 
these  are,  until  the  country  is  more  able  to  pay  them.  To 
meet  these  demands,  pay  the  interest  on  her  debts,  and 
carry  on  the  operations  of  government,  would  leave  the 
country  still  more  deeply  in  debt.  To  this  also  must  bo 
added  the  fact,  that  tlius  far  the  republic  has  sailed  in 
smooth  water.  True,  the  militia  has,  in  a  few  instances, 
been  called  ont  to  defend  interior  settlements  against  the 
noroachments  of  natives,  and  one  of  these  wars,  that  of 
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BOO,  cosc  the  government  several  thouaood  dollars ;  but 
n  hu  had  do  occasion  for  a  stauding  army,  or  a  iiitvy,  or 
lU  i  itroD^  police.  She  has  been  nt  peace  with  tho  world 
■KHtt,  ti«r  tnido  has  bc«n  cqtinl  to  hor  aLiliiy  to  supply 
UaoSi  Bi>d  lior  tarifi"  as  bvavy  as  her  commerce  will  admit 
nod  OA  ia  consistont  with  her  prosperity. 
■jt  a  nftHoD,  she  is  iii  &  defenceless  condition.  Ilcr  cr- 
■RTHMii-eoast  in  without  forts  or  other  defences;  she  lias 
rnsry  worth  mentioning,  nor  the  means  of  supfilying  on<>, 
L  tJiRTefbre,  a  war  with  the  most  insignificant  of  the  civil 
hrers  of  the  world  would  rusull  in  her  humilinlion.  Shu 
m,  nntl  Justly  claims,  rank  and  right  among  the  civiiixod 
Btniti,  yet  she  has  no  power  to  maintain  either ;  and  tu 
Meet  that  these  will  lie  always  duly  respected  and  rc- 
fifd,  is  expecting  too  much  fi-om  hnmon  nature. 
Mt  present,  her  people  are  patriotic  and  obedient  to  law, 
B,  tbeie&re,  tho  esecuUvc  is  at  neither  trouble  nor  ex- 
bao  to  enforce  Inw  and  maintain  its  dignity ;  but  to  hope 
it  this  will  continne  to  lie  tho  case  inthout  iuleiTaptioii, 
■i>|HDg  against  the  experience  of  republics.  Separated 
Ifet  the  severe  struggles  to  form  and  maintain  a  national 
■tciu!«,  which  BO  attached  tho  hearts  of  the  founders  of 

■  gOTOmment  to  the  Institntions  and  laws  of  their  own 
PUion,  tli«  next  generation  will   likely  be  leas  loyal  nnd 
EPaoriBdng.    Ambitious  men  will  rise  up,  and  nttempix 
■evolution  nnd  dismemhonnont  are  to  be  expected. 
■bu  two  hiuidred  thonsand  savages  within  her  bounds 

■  to  h(i  brought  into  the  Wly  politic,  aud  tn  pnniinno 
B  they  will  not  bring  with  them  mocli  of  ihu  ignorance 
k  ilB()nTity  of  till)  barbaric  state,  is  to  presume  without 
hoiitf  of  history  or  philosophy  ;  nnd  troubles  are  to  he 
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expected  from  this  Goarco  which  will  demand  for  their  ar- 
rest great  stvonirth  in  tho  eiecutive  arm.  A  conBideration 
of  these  facts  will  lend  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  condition 
Qod  prospects  of  Liberiii,  as  a  nation,  arc  not  what  her  too 
sanguine  friends  hare  snpposed,  nor  what  any  of  her  friends 
desire  ;  yet,  perhaps,  quite  as  good  as  reasonable  men  should 
expect.  Tho  continuance  of  her  existence  rests  on  two  con- 
ditions :  peace  in  her  relations  without,  ohedienoo  to  law 
within.  To  secure  tho  former  she  must  bo  blind  to  petty 
insults  and  injuries,  humble,  yet  honorable ;  to  secure 
the  latter,  she  must  be  diligent  in  furthering  religion 
and  education,  and  alow  in  incoriiorating  the  savage 
element. 

Liberia  claims  to  bo  independent,  and  there  is  a  technical 
sense  in  which,  aa  a  government,  she  is  so,  and  as  a  govern- 
ment that  independence  should  bo  acknowledged  by  all 
honorable  nations ;  but  there  is  a  wider  and  a  higher  gens« 
in  which  she  is  not  iudependent.  Can  that  nation  be  said 
to  be  self-supporting,  and  self-governing,  which  is  dependent 
on  another  for  the  supply  of  educational  and  religious  insti- 
tutions, those  foundations  on  which  the  social  and  civil" 
framework  of  republics  must  stand,  if  they  stand  at  all  f 
Liberia  is  almost  entirely  dependent  in  these  respects. 
Her  schools  and  churches  are  supported  by  the  benevoleDoei 
of  American  Christians. 

It  is  perhaps  placing  too  low  an  estimate  on  the  actuAl' 
outlay,  to  say  that  fifty  tliousand  dollars  are  spent, 
annually,  in  Liberia,  by  foreign  societies,  in  tho  support  of* 
educational  and  religions  establishments.  And  yet,  .tfaomi 
are  not  adequate  to  the  present  demands  ;  certainly  inadft^^ 
quate,  in  view  of  the  mission  of  civilization  and  reltgioQ 
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-which  K-e  hope  to  He«  acoomplishcd  in  Africa,  throngh  her 
iiMtnuiieDtalitf. 

Hie  3Iethodiat  Epiacopal,  Baptist,  Prosbytorinn,  muX 
Epiaoopol  charches  of  Amerioa  ore  doing  a  noble  work  hi 
Liberi)!.  They  are  furaiahing  the  moral  strength  on  which 
the  goTcmmoiit  must  rely  in  cxigGiR'ius  of  the  future,  nud 
hy  which  she  is  to  be  established,  if  established  slic 
maybe. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  raoctliig  with  and  nddressuig  tho 
Uethodist  Conference  of  Liberia  at  Monrovia  in  the  winter 
of  1856  and  1BS1.  This  ia  a  body  of  intelligent  and  <levolc>I 
men,  nnmbciingtwenty-fivo  itinerants,  and  Imving  in  i^oni- 
mnnion  with  tho  church  over  thirteen  luiiitlred  ineinbern, 
manjr  oi  whom  are  natives.  Tlieir  schools  are  nninerous 
and  fionristiing.  It  is  a  mission  eonferenc^o,  siipporled  by 
the  M.  E,  church  of  the  northern  States  at  an  nimunl  coNt 
oftSSfOOO.  The  Baptist  church  is  represi'nted  liere  by  over 
Kventy  misnonarics  and  teacliers,  and,  aceording  to  tlitt 
report  of  the  Association  whicii  met  in  Atunrovia,  Dei'cin- 
bar,  1B67,  near  one  thousand  mcmbem,  Tho  l-^iiiseopiil 
church  has  a  bishop,  four  white  niiHsionarieii,  and  cifrlii 
colored,  three  of  whom  arc  natives.  ToaeluTR,  30  j  twelve 
of  whom  are  natives.  Day-suliool  scholars,  DQO;  lISi) 
natives.  Communicants,  230  ;  more  than  half  of  whom  are 
natives.  Their  most  imporl.tiit  station  is  at  Cuvalln,  near 
Cape  Pahnas.  Tho  Prcsbytcriiin  church  lias,  wliit*!  nibi- 
uonaries,  2;  colored,  4.  Tcaclieri*,  12;  one  high  Nehoul ; 
five  day-schools;  ISO  scholars.  Comniuiiiennts,  IKfl.  .Must 
of  the  miauonarics  of  the  Eiiiscojiai  ciiiirHi  are  from  tho 
South;  one  of  the  two  white  Prcsbyt^'rian  missionurtcs  is 
from  Geor^ ;  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Board  supports  a 
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high  echool  in  Monrovia.  Where  are  the  repreaontalivea 
of  the  Methodist  church,  Sonth  ?  Shame  to  her  that  ehv- 
haa  permitted  hundreila  of  hor  members  to  leave  her  ehoroi 
without  pastor  or  teacher,  to  bo  lost  in  the  wililernesa  tf/ 
gathered  into  strange  folds  1  Inverted  were  the  telescopes^- 
and  filmed  the  eyea  of  the  missionary  committee  of  tho  lattf. 
General  Conference,  when  they  could  see  in  Afiica  "nO' 
opening"  for  a  southern  missionary. 

Studying  the  facts  contained  in  this  chapter,  and  infiti- 
enced  by  a  careful  and  candid  observation  of  Liberift  and 
hor  people,  we  were  led  lo  the  following  conclusions : 

First:  The  organization  of  the  Independent  GoremmeltV 
was  premature.  We  do  not  say  whether  this  reaidted  from 
the  ambition  of  the  people  to  be  free — the  too  sangntntf 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  colonization — or  a  necessity,  growin|p 
out  of  the  unjustly- withheld  protection  of  the  American' 
government.  Satisfied  we  are,  however,  that  tlie  name  of 
being  inilependont  without  the  sobering  costs  of  the  reality^ 
has  developed  a  pride  in  the  people  which  may  somo  djq 
result  in  an  insolence  that  will  turn  away  the  love  of  theii 
friends,  and  bring  npou  t.lirm  swift  dcstmction  from  th<4 
enemies.  She  is  yet  in  reality  hut  a  oolony,  and  fit  ft 
nothing  higher.  Second :  A  republican  form  of  goverx 
ment  is  not  the  best  for  a  people  snch  as  compose  tho  Stat 
ofljberio — shades  of  1V76  grant  us  a  moment's  grace  !- 
this  form  of  government,  nbove  every  other,  demands  inta 
lig«nce,  virtue,  and  moderation  in  itn  ciltxen^  But,  lim 
ever  this  may  be,  our  duty  m  a  Christian  nation  toward  IM 
13  dear.  Fnv  bo  it  from  oa  to  n-itncn  with  cold-1>lood4 
imlitTcrenec  the  struggles  of  those  who  have  gone  out  fl 

a  with  barbarism  and  ignoranoc.    If  Liboria  is  n  wrak  a 
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mjopuj  child,  it  is  not  ours  to  look  calmly  npon  her 
■ttempta  to  valk  alone,  guessing  cruelly  as  to  the  chances 
of  her  tnaikiDg  a  safe  journey ;  bat  it  is  oura  by  kind  words 
to  enoonrage  her  heart,  and  to  lead  her  by  the  hand  until 
iga  thall  bring  strength  to  her  feet,  and  clcomesa  to  her 
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LIBKBIA. OOWTIKTBD. 
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The  climate  of  Liberia  is  equatorial.    Pensive  antumn  tain 
gloomy  winter  are  strangers  to  her  fertile  pliuns,  scod-timal 
fuid  lini'v^'st  emlirnce  each  other  in  perpetual  wedlock,  and  J 
frnttfnl  Biiinmcr  presides  over  the  cirdlng  yenr,      Seodsj 
ripen,  and  loaves  grow  sear,  and  fall  there,  aa  everywhere,! 
but  decay  arid  reproduction  nre  ocnsolii.'is  in  their  operations,  J 
and  claim  all  seaaons  as  their  own.    The  same  soft  btevifl^ 
which  shakes  the  withered  palm  ett-m  and  the  ripened  ora 
to  the  ground,  brings  freedom  to  the  swelling  com  sboot^'l 
and  bears  the  pollen  of  the  full-blo(ra  flower  to  its  bymcoet 
coll  i  nnd  the  same  rays  wbich  brown  the  rongh  cfaeeka  o 
the  full-grown  cocoa-nut,  paint  in  doHcate  tints  the  cxpand<l 
ing  gunva.    Xatnre  here  takes  do  rest,  but  with  benefice! 
hand  scatters  bnda,  and  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  frnits  wHtd 
each  tuoruing's  sun  and  each  ovening's  dew. 

The  year  is  divided  by  two  seasons,  the  -wet  nnd  the  drj 
fiimilinrly  termed  the  rains  and  the  dries.    The  former  Ti 
ginning  with  June  ends  with  Oetober,    This  is  tha  cootcl^ 
«r  perhaps  we  should  say  the  leas  vaxm  of  the  Kcoaona,  s 
h  tliercfbre  sometimes  ?tyted  "  vioter.'"    Cettiu&lj  the  Bi 
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with  it  none  of  tho  circamst«iic«a  wbich  Attend 
r  in  teniperata  latiludea ;  yet  to  tlie  cmigraut  and  the 
e  naniu  baa  u  pleasuot  sound,  and  brings  with 
s  bright  in  memory  and  dear  to  the  bevl.    It 
>u]>po9cd  that  during  theraitij^fwoson  the  earth 
I  n  ceasclces  baptium  of  showera,  nor  that  the  dry 
3  one  unrelieved  drou^it.     Clear  skica,  and  enccos- 
■  of  fine  weather,  occur  iu  the  rainain  the  months 
jr  and  August,  and  in  the  other  Daontha  sn  onbrokeo 
rof  a  week's  coatliiiiajiae  ia  unusual. 
:  CDUSt  be  admitted,  however,  that  on  the  whole  this 
Bvasou  ia  niont  ngruoablo  to  young  ducka  than  to  hninan 

s  fall  frcqaontly  in  "  the  dries."    The  month  of 
f  U  usually  very  dry,  yet  I  have  seen  heavy  abowera 


3i«  BTCragc  heat  of  the  year  in  Monrovia  is  80"  Falir.,  the 

I  Umparatnre  of  the  rains  ia  7Q°  and  of  tlio  dries  84°. 

I  noroury  Heldom  rises  above  00°  in  tho  shade,  exposed 

e  mod,  and  wo  have  never  beard  of  its  falling  below 

Tbcse  extremes  ate  noted  as  occurring  in  the  same 

i  y«t,  as  compared  witii  the  climate  of  the  southern 

,  the  climate  of  Liberia  may  be  described  as  very 

I,  for  the  daily  varialioD  seldom  exceeds  10°,    Juno 

s  coolest  mouth,  aud  January  tho  hottest,  yet  I  have 

i  the  roada  and  woods  about  Monrovia  in  the  latter 

li  without  suffering  as  much  from  the  effects  of  heat  a« 

0  iwfliwed  in  Georgia,  or  Florida,  in  the  mofflh  of  July. 

f  the  hottest  season,  January,  Fdbruary,  and  Mnroh, 

»  of  the  almost  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  ai'e  miii- 

f  tJio  tonaiaiiey  of  the  winds.    Tho  land  brcerc,  or 


harmattao,  prevails  from  midoigfat  nniU  uear  nudday, 
iho  Seabreeze  ^om  middar  iinljl  near  midnight,  Ocat 
ally  there  is  a  loll  betweeo  these  winils,  and  while  it  c 
nues,  whether  at  nooo  or  nighi,  the  heat  is  intense.  The 
rains  and  dries  are  ushered  in  by  those  fierce  tornadoes 
which  arc  the  terror  of  the  African  cruiser,  but  which,  by 
a  gracious  provision  of  Provideooe,  ^ve  timely  wsrnbig  ofj 
their  approach. 

The  climate  of  Liberia,  whether  interior  or  coastwise, 
deadly  to  tbo  white  man ;  nor  would  it  bo  wise  to  hide  the 
fact,  that  it  isformidablo  to  those  persons  of  colorwho  have 
attained  the  meridian  of  life  in  temperate  zones.   The 
of  this  iinhealthiness,  as  we  see  from  the  figures  before 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  degree  of  heat,  frequency  or 
denncss  of  the  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmi 
phere,  nor  yet  in  the  continuance  of  the  heat,  for  the 
fever,  called  acclimaling,  which  is  the  severest  ordeal  throQ] 
which  the  stranger  passes,  generaUy  comes 
of  the  first  montti's  rcMdence. 

The  cause  is  to  bo  looked  for  in  those  miasmata  wh!< 
throng  the  air,  bnt  of  which,  as  to  their  origin  and  chai 
ter,  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.     This  sickness  iudi< 
its  approach  by  headache,  pains  in  the  back,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  more  or  less  gastric  derangement,  and  rapidly  de- 
velops into  bilious  remittent  fever.     This  sometimes  yields 
to  a  mild  medical  treatment,  and  ihc  patient,  if  young 
of  good    eonstituiion,  without   further  initiatory  ph; 
penalties  fc  prepared  to  endure  ordinary  exposure  to 
adopted  climate.     Generally,  however,  this  disease 
the  tertiary,  or  other  form  of  intermittent  fever, 
nied  by  bilious  vomiting,  iurred  tongue,  n  dull  espn 
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of  the  ^e,  Mtd  in  the  febrile  paroxy  sma  intense  hoadadio 
and  delirium.    This  is  the  African  fcTor.    It  Eomctimca 

J into  the  inflammatory  tj'pe,  and  dcatli  l'olloi\'a  from 

the  oongestion  of  some  vital  organ.    Tlicshcut-aQchoroftho 
in  the  treatment  of  the  acclimuting  fever  is 


Kdllfiil  pfafuciftDS,  though  not  numerous  nor  equal  to  the 
demands  of  the  population,  are  not  Giitirely  wanting  in  Li- 
beria. Dr.  Roberts,  of  Monrovia,  brother  uf  ex-prcsidcut 
Roberta,  is  a  colored  gentleman  of  high  profoMionul  attain- 
meata,  «nd  eonld  take  respectable  rank  anioug  medical  men 
in  any  country.  Several  well-educated  young  men  froui 
liberia  are  now  in  America  completing  tlicir  medical  cdu- 
eaUon,  and  tbo  prospect  is  that  there,  as  vr'iili  us,  doctors 
and  lawyere  will  soon  be  excessively  abundant.  As  physi- 
diDS  and  nurses  are  becoming  acquainted  with  tho  fever 
rsfbrred  to,  the  mortality  among  coloreil  emigrants  ia  dc- 
croasiDg,  and  at  this  time  may  be  cstimaleil  at  ten  percent. 
It  has  been  as  high  as  forty  per  cent.  In  the  report  of  the 
Viiginia  Colonization  Society  for  1657,  it  is  stated  that  the 
mortality  attending  colonization  in  Africa  has  not  exceeded 
that  vhioh  attended  the  colonies  of  Jamestown  and  Ply. 
mouth  in  this  country.  The  fever  leaves  tho  system  pecu- 
liaiiy  liable  to  attacks  of  chill  and  fever,  Bomctimca  leaves 
the  liver  permanently  deranged.  Among  tliose  who  had 
emigrated  late  in  life  I  have  seen  several  eases  where  no 
health  had  been  enjoyed  since  their  arrival  on  the  euast 
many  years  ago.  Their  constitutions  sliutturcd  nnd  spirits 
wasted,  without  means  or  ability  to  labor,  dependent  on  the 
oharitiea  of  their  brethren  and  strangers,  yet  sustained  by 
the  oom&rte  of  tlie  religion  leained  and  found  in  the  homos 
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they  shall  vUit  no  more,  ihey  arc  patiently  awaiting  their 
transfer  to  the  hoalilafut  shore  purchaaed  lor  the  outcasts  by 
a  Saviour's  blood. 

To  tho  n-hito  man  there  ia  no  acclimation  in  Liberia,  or 
elsewhere  on  the  WcBt  Coast.  Tho  so-called  acclimating 
attack  secures  to  him  no  immunity  from  a  second  or  a  third, 
bnt  the  pciiod  of  the  first  bilious  intermittent  is  porhaps  the 
most  critical.  It  is  utterly  out  of  the  question  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxou  or  Gelt  to  enjoy  i-obiist  health  here,  or  hi  any  othat 
tropical  climate ;  but  while  he  lives  on  tho  coast,  the  price  gf 
Ilia  life  is  ceaseless  and  precise  attention  to  clothing  and 
diet,  the  strictest  temperance  in  his  habits,  and  as  &r  as  pos- 
Bible  nou-expoBuro  to  the  suit,  the  dews,  and  night  air.  I 
suppose  that  tho  mortnary  statistics  of  missions  in  Liberix 
will  differ  but  little  from  those  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  there 
the  averuge  missionary  life  has  been  under  three  yeart  t 
Think  of  this  yc  who  coniphun  of  the  hardships  of  missionorjr 
work  among  the  rice  fields  of  the  South,  and  ye  who  drcanl 
of  the  charming  novelty  and  romance  of  the  missionary  lifo 
in  foreign  lands  ;  nor  overlook  it  yo  who  ignobly  sneer  at 
these  immolations  of  self  on  tho  altar  of  Cliristian  love,  and 
question  ihe  paramount  power  of  the  religious  motive  over- 
wise  and  eplighteoed  miud^. 

Id  reading  this  description  of  the  climate  of  Liberia,  the 
Btand-point  must  bo  borne  in  mind.  To  the  native  it  is  a 
good  climate  ;  many  of  tho  Veys  and  Golhas  live  to  a  great 
age,  and  have  but  few  diseases,  and  wc  doubt  not  that  the 
children  of  the  Am erico- Africans,  if  properly  trained,  will  be- 
a  robusl  and  loug-livcd  raue. 

The  soil  of  Liberia,  if  wo  may  judge  from  tho  nativt 
growths,  a  rich  aud  strong.    This  exuberant  vegetatii 
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jbmta  of  gi&nt  timbers  and  almost  impenetrable  undcr- 
gnwtb,  ifl,  however,  largely  dnc  to  the  wanath  and  humid- 
ity of  the  atmosphere.  So  far  as  we  saw  and  could  learn, 
tha  general  character  of  the  soil  is  argillaceous ;  yet  there 
it  no  lack  of  Tariety,  and  soils  tliat  in  our  latitude  n'ould  be 
eoondered  harsh  and  nnproductivc,  are  here  richly  fruitful. 
Owing  to  the  quantity  of  vegetation  whicli  fur  tuiiitmibered 
eentoriea  has  waved  and  scattered  over  these  lands,  the  sur- 
Cu»  bears  vegetable  mold  in  large  quantities,  and  for  its 
eyhanstion  will  require  years  of  continuous  cultivation.  Tlie 
low  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Monrovia,  and  I  suppose  else- 
where, are  composed  of  alluvium  and  marls.  The  moun- 
tiina  and  bold  promontories  on.  the  const,  like  titoso  of 
Sierra  Leone,  are  related  in  their  origin,  or  perhaps  vro 
dtonld  say  in  their  elevation,  to  that  volcanic  system  of 
which  the  Madeiras,  Canaries,  Cape  Vcrds,  and  other  islan<lB 
not  yet  mentioned  are  a  part.  Cape  Mesumdo,  on  which 
the  town  of  Monrovia  stands,  is  composed  of  hornblende, 
bault,  and  other  igneous  rocks,  andfurruginons  clays.  In  a 
**  pocket  full  of  rocks,"  which  a  friend  brought  ns  from  the 
interior,  we  have  limestone,  two  or  three  varieties  of  sand- 
stone, qnartz  rock  and  iron  ore.  The  ore  is  peculiarly  rich. 
Copper  and  other  valuable  metals  are  said  to  abound  in  the 
interior. 

The  productions  of  Liberia  are  almost  endless,  certainly 
oonotlessi,  in  tbcir  variety.  Some  of  the  more  important 
native  productions  are  rosewood,  teak,  mahogany,  hickory, 
poplar,  brimstone- wood,  so  called  from  its  rich  yellow  color, 
saaaa-wood,  and  niany  others  valuable  iTi  ship-build  iug  and 
cabinet  work.  Cam-wood  and  other  valuable  dye-woods, 
some  ebony,  and  in  parts  of  the  interior  the  acacia,  which 
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yields  the  gnm  arable  of  commerce,  and  the  copal  troe.  Of 
the  psliu  tree  there  arc  several  varieties,  and  all  Lighlj'  nse- 
AtL  The  ont-bearing  palm  is  the  most  valuable  of  these, 
and  will  aunie  day  prove  a  source  of  immense  wealth  to  tJic 
people  of  the  West  Coast.  The  palm  oil,  so  valuable  in 
coumercc  and  Airicaa  trade,  ia  expressed  from  the  soli 
pulpy  rind  wlticb  Burrotmds  the  nut.  When  Ircsh  it  is  of  a 
clear  red  color,  is  used  by  the  oativee  as  an  articte  of  food, 
and  white  men  find  it  &  moat  delicious  salad  oil.  We  eliall 
refer  to  it  agiuD.  The  gums  of  Senegal,  Gambia,  Sierra 
Ijeone  and  Liberia,  arc  more  valuable  and  more  important 
in  commerce  than  Mr.  Bowen  and  other  travelli-rs  suppose. 
At  Sierra  Leone,  we  procured  some  excelleut  specimens  of 
copal  and  arable  gums  brought  from  a  distance  iu  the  iu- 
tcrior.  The  arabio  of  Senegal  is  esteemed  of  the  highest 
value  in  the  French  markets. 

Medical  plants  abound :  the  copaiba  tree,  the  croton  tiff- 
Ham,  which  yields  the  croton  oil ;  the  ricinue  communit, 
or  castor  oil  phmt ;  and  the  ricinua  major,  called  also  cur- 
caapurffuns.  The  seeds  of  the  last  produce  a  highly  purga- 
tive oil,  and  the  wood  is  much  used  fur  hedges  and  fences. 
It  abounds  in  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  where  it  is  called  the 
pulga,  and  the  seed  is  becommg  an  important  article  in 
exportation.  The  natives  beat  out  the  oil  for  boming  in 
lamjw. 

Among  the  grains,  the  more  important  are  Indian  com,  j 
of  several  varieties,  and  rice  of  an  excellent  quality,  By  a 
cxporimcut  lately  made  at  the  new  settlement,  fitly  milea  ] 
in  the  intorior,  called  Carcysburg,  it  has  been  ascertained  ■ 
that  wheat,  barley  and  oats  may  bo  produced  on  the  higU  ! 
lands,  yielding  average  harvests.  Cotton  flourishes  in  every 
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t  oTWcatem  A&ica,  and  is  cUimei)  by  some  to  be  iii- 
■DOQS.  The  ntiinj  itaiii|>Ics  of  Afrioan  catton  I  bavu  sseu 
k  aM  ooDiD  up  to  tbo  descriptions  givcu  of  it  hy  travellora. 
t  thftt  mmo  iifliier  uiy  notice  classH>d  with  the  inid- 
K  &ir  of  oar  nplwiiia,    Coftec  of  snperiur  qnality,  and 

may  be  produced  with  Utll«  labor, 
lie  fruits  arc  nutnorinw  and  delicious,  Tboau  witli  wliich 
e  IkmilLiT  are  tbo  mnngo,  lemon,  Umc,  orange,  gnAva, 
il  and  poinegrxonte ;  tlio  cocoannt,  plantain,  banaoB, 
t  mroot  and  sour  Bops,  rose-apple,  African  cherry,  pino- 
pl«,  avocado-pcnr,  and  tho  African  peach.  Wo  shall  refer 
e  of  theao  more  purtienlarly  from  some  pnrt  of  tiic 
t  wber«  there  u  not  so  mach  of  inor9  importance  to  do- 
ind  our  attention  as  wc  6Dd  in  Liberia. 
^Tbo  csduUiut  and  biinaeeoua  roots  are  in  great  variety ; 
omost  commonly  cultivntod  are  the  sweet  potato  of 
I  varieties,  the  cassada,  from  which  the  cassava  l^rina 
Eoomroorce  Is  prepared,  ttiu  West  Indian  yam,  tho  lanla, 
jbieh  in  flavor  rcsemblea  the  Irish  potato,  and  tho  arroiv 
Tho  Common  gardon  vt^getablca  of  America  flouriah 
piJbaiia  when  planted  In  the  proper  season,  which  soomi 
■  ba  M)irch  or  April.  Wo  saw  at  Monrovia  exeellent  cab- 
I,  snap  and  litna  twans,  field  peas,  tomatoes,  cucnmbttrs 
1  heelu.  If  tho  African  cruisers  wonid  remain  long 
iffb  at  Monrovia  to  send  up  the  St.  Paul's  lor  enppUes, 
^Tould  have  less  reason  tu  complain  of  the  want  of 
labloa  on  the  coast.  Our  domestic  fowls  thmc  in 
Mri*,  but  Uiu  cattle  are  inferior.  The  Kheep,  buing 
red  with  hair  instead  of  wool,  mneh  resemble  thu  goat, 
3  Ct>A  mntton  in  indifferent.  Oxen  are  too  small  lo  bo  of 
nnch  Ftdtifl  aa  boasts  of  draiiglit  or  burden,  and  thii  beef  la 
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Bcldon  very  good.  Pigs  and  goats  thrive  well,  and  the 
formor,  with  i»  laudable  iude|>endence,  make  iheir  own 
living.  They  are  of  tho  true  repHbliciin  stripo — lean  and 
lank,  and  somewhat  care-worn  in  the  face.  Hero,  as  in 
Sierra  Leono,  horses  do  not  last,  oven  with  caro  and  skiltfut 
treatment,  more  than  three  or  four  years.  "Wild  animals 
arc  becoming  searco.  The  elephant,  hippopotamus,  leopard, 
crocodile,  boa  constrictor,  and  deer,  formerly  abandont, 
ar«  receding  before  the  advancing  civilization.  Monkeys, 
gnanaa,  ckimelcomi,  lizards  and  ants,  in  great  voiioty,  still 
infest  the  woods. 

The  driver  anta,  of  which  so  many  tnteresltng  stories  may 
bo  told,  are  a  useful  annoyance.  In  their  migrations  ihey 
travel  in  companies  of  countless  thousands,  and  with  the 
order  of  a  well  drilled  army.  In  crossing  a  path  the  ad- 
vance guard  forms  into  a  perfent  arch,  nnder  which  the 
army  passes,  and  then  the  bridgemen  form  into  line  in  the 
rear.  They  do  not  turn  out  of  the  line  of  ihei 
any  obstruction  which  they  can  surmount  or  remove.  Beaeta 
luid  insects  of  all  kinds  fear  them,  and  when  they 
down  on  a  dwelling  tlio  inmates  retire,  and  the  visltoni, 
acting  as  a  scavenger  police,  soon  clear  it  of  insects  and 
Tormin  of  every  kind.  Their  visits,  therefore,  are  h^lcd 
with  welcome.  (Wish  a  few  companies  could  he  brought 
over  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  western  hotels,  as  a 
itandiug  army  for  the  defence  of  bed-rooms.)  They  are  ao- 
oomjianiud  by  birds  which  prey  upon  the  insects  that  fly 
before  them. 

In  thin  akoteh  we  have  necessarily  omitted  many  thingtl 
of  iiitereiit  regarding  the  climate,  soil  and  productions  of 
\  tiiberia ;  but  we  trust  that  enough  1ms  been  said  to  give 
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the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  cliaractcr  of  each.  Wo 
We  only  to  sdd  that,  notwithstanding  the  prodigality  of 
utnze  in  the  bestowmcnt  of  aninial  and  vcgctnbic  food  for 
man,  labor  is  quite  na  necessary  to  procure  ihc  conifoi-ts  of 
li&  there  as  here,  and  toil  is  more  irksome :  tlmt,  ihcrcforc, 
the  ilnggard  bega  amidst  pci-petual  liai'iest?!,  and  tlio  poor 
ue  often  hungry  amidst  fullness  of  broad. 

The  proTidcnco  of  God  is  mar\'cllously  vaiicd;  yet,  in 
the  diatribntiOD  of  good  and  ill  to  man,  tho  balaiiGo  bauga 
with  an  even  beam. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

LIBERIA  —  CONTINUED. 

Considerations  not  to  bo  Overlooked — Agriculture  and  Trade — ^Beggars 
— Society  and  Morals  in  Liberia — ^Intellectual  Developments — ^A  Col- 
lege— Influence  of  Liberia — A  Question  Answered — ^How  Liberia  is  to 
Civilize — ^Prospect  of  Union  with  Sierra  Leone. 

In  looking  into  the  industrial,  social,  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  Liberians,  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  them 
demands  that  we  should  give  due  weight  to  the  following 
considerations : 

First,  the  recency  of  the  establishment.  Second,  the 
want  of  capital  in  those  who  formed  the  government,  and 
those  who,  by  immigration,  continue  to  increase  its  popula- 
tion. Third,  most  of  the  emigrants  were  from  the  Slave 
States  and  had  never  learned  to  plan  and  provide  for  their 
own  maintenance — ^those  from  the  States  called  free  were 
equally  dependent — and  the  difficult  lesson  of  self-depend- 
ence had  to  be  learned  under  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
an  un&vorable  climate,  new  modes  of  labor,  new  elements 
of  subsistence,  new  states  of  society,  and  entirely  new  asso- 
ciations. Fourth,  the  necessarily  imperfect  civilization  of 
those  who,  though  long  in  contact  with  a  high  state  of  civil- 
ization, were  there  as  ignorant  spectators,  not  as  praotical 
students.  The  Christian  religion,  which,  in  its  essential 
facts,  they  brought  with  them  from  the  land  of  the  white 
man,  contains  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  important  and 
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Thai  domcnte  of  civilization,  but  not  all.  Fifth,  Uiat  iu 
farming  an  cstiinato  of  thdr  civilization,  the  American  ob- 
•uner  irics  it  by  the  liight'st  standnrd.  He  docs  the  saiiie 
ill  iwiuiiatin<;  their  iatellootual  character,  hia  standard  in 
bulb  cases  being  the  altruijineiita  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
0  «rho  sL-u)d«  ou  the  sublime  heights  of  Teneriflb  or  Alias 
knot  prepared  to  cstimato  the  oliitudc  of  the  hills  on  the 
s  below.  Tli<!  sum  of  these  considerations  is,  that  in 
ay  (»f  the  di'pnrlinentfl  of  civilized  society,  we  are  not  to 
bok  for  innch  in  Ubem ;  yet,  as  n  people,  thoy  are  not 
lont  excellences,  wliich  reflect  credit  on  the  civilization 
(their  adoption,  their  Tirtac  and  intelligence. 

I  yot,  the  Liberianii  liave  done  bat  little  in  the  way  of 
olture,  and  nntil  they  become  a  producing  peopio  they 
be  B-ealtliy,  nor  in  any  high  sense  independent. 
f  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  manufactures,  if  we  except 
I  ISltJe  sugar  that  is  produced  on  the  tarms  of  the  St. 
ll)*f  River;  tlieir  main  liu«ines3  is  ti-affic,  and  thongh  this 
rried  ou  in  a  small-sale  way,  it  furuiahes  eniploj'nipnt  to 
t  captal  of  the  country,  and  to  many  of  the  people. 
■ng  Africa,  paitoraiiig  after  Young  America,  hua  a  pen- 
ini  for  merchandising  and  the  pnifcswous.  The  petty 
rchaats  buy  palm  oil,  rice,  camwood,  skiiis,  and  a  few 
r  unimiKirtant  articles,  in  small  (luitntitiM  from  thi; 
kives ;  for  which  tlivy  givu  tobacco,  powder,  cheap  cut- 
',  and  eutloti  t'loths.  The  more  wealthy  merchants  buy 
a  UuMc,  and  soil  again  to  the  English  and  American  mer- 
i  vcmcls,  or  sliip  directly  to  lh«  iSlatcs.  Thci-u  ai-e 
1  of  con^derablu  wealth  In  Monrovia,  Thoy 
p  Urge,  well-iiMort^'d  Mocks  of  dry  goods,  and  find  ready 
1  among  their  own  peoplo. 
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Many  of  the  liberians  are  mechanics — carpenters  princi- 
pally— and  these  find  work,  at  rather  moderate  wages,  abont 
the  towns  and  settlements.  Shoemakers,  masons,  tinners 
and  blacksmiths  are  abundant,  but  steady  work  in  their 
departments  is  rather  scarce.  Those  who  have  no  trade 
nor  the  means  of  ^^  keeping  store "  are  driven  to  farming, 
and  in  the  end,  if  at  all  industrious,  arc  the  most  comfort- 
able. 

When  emigrants,  who  are  sent  out — ^i)as8age  free — ^by  the 
Colonization  Society,  an*ive  in  Liberia  they  are  transferred 
to  the  Receptacle  House,  where  for  sbc  months  they  are 
provided  with  good  board  and  excellent  medical  attention. 
In  the  course  of  this  time  most  of  the  emigrants  pass 
through  the  acclunating  fever  and  are  restored  to  health 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  The 
republic  offers  to  each  adult  person  a  piece  of  land  contain- 
ing five  acres,  or  a  lot  in  town.  Farming  and  cooking 
utensils  are  furnished  by  the  Society ;  and  thus,  brought 
through  the  fever,  and  furnished  with  tools  to  work,  a  home 
and  something  to  put  in  it,  the  initiated  stranger  is  left  to 
himself. 

Such  is  the  beginning  which  a  majority  of  the  emigrants 
have  made ;  but  there  are  many  others  who  at  the  end  of 
sbc  months  are  far  from  being  rid  of  the  effects  of  the  fever, 
and,  entirely  incapable  of  providing  for  themselves,  are  sent 
forth  to  beg,  or  make  a  living  otherwise,  as  best  they  may. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  Society  should  extend  its  aid  in  such 
cases,  but  at  present  wo  suppose  that  it  is  not  able.  These 
are  the  beggars  who  hang  about  the  landing-places  in  Mon- 
rovia, crying  for  a  penny  from  visitors,  and  praying  to  be 
taken  back  to  America.    Among  these  beggars  are  many 
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too  luf  to  leaiii  to  work — ^barbcrB,  wiutera,  coaclunen  from 
oor  northern  citieB,  and  others  who,  becansc  of  bad  clia- 
netcr,  cannot  find  employment;  yet  truth  coiiimnnds  us  to 
■T,  that  we  have  leca  in  Moaroria  many  cases  of  real  and 
bhrneleai  poverty.  There  arc  scores  there  who  nould  be 
Uot,  mdflod,  if  transferred  to  some  phuitation  in  the  South, 
Hia  Ktne  may  be  said,  howercr,  of  maoy  in  our  onu 
dlies. 

liberians  liaro  been  much  censured  fur  their  neglect  of 
■gricshiire,  and  not  without  some  reason ;  but  words  ni-o 
diMp.  In  Liberia  there  are  no  horses,  no  mules,  nor  even 
donkeys,  and  the  oxen  aro  too  small  to  be  of  much  gi'r>-icG ; 
lurhMve  the  peo}do  the  means  of  procuring  beasts  of  labor, 
fmntng  by  hand  is  slow  busiucss  where  grass  grows  so 
rqidly  m  to  require  the  constant  labor  of  one  hand  to  keep 
■n  acre  or  two  clear  enough  to  make  com  and  [wtatocs  for 
a  bmily.  The  very  fertility  of  the  soil  is  a  disadvantngc, 
with  the  present  means  of  husbandry.  Rice  is  the  staple 
article  of  food  among  both  Liberians  and  iiatircs.  It  re- 
qnires  less  labor  in  its  production  than  any  other  broa<l- 
■tuff;  bnt  this  is  brought  iu  by  the  n.itivcs  in  Buch  quantities, 
and  sold  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  farmers  cannot  compete  with 
them.  This  supply,  however,  docs  not  keep  ]iacc  with  the 
drauanda  of  the  increasing  popuLition,  and,  therefore,  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  the  Liberians  will  find  it  both  pro- 
fitable and  necessary  to  produce  it  for  themselves.  Coflec 
may  be  produced  in  Liberia  with  but  little  labor,  and  it  is 
growing  in  importance  as  an  article  of  exportation.  Tiie 
cultivation  of  sugar-cane  is  also  attracting  much  attention. 
Several  mills  for  grinding  the  cane  have  lately  been  intro- 
dooed,  two  or  three  of  which  axe  steam  mills.    There  aro 
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many  good  farms  on  the  St.  Paul's  River,  and  other  interior 
settlements.  Citizens  of  Monrovia  have  invested  capital  in 
lands  and  good  farming  implements,  have  employed  natives 
to  work,  and  are  doing  a  good  service  to  their  country  in 
developing  its  resources.  Nature  has  designed  the  people 
and  country  of  Liberia  to  he  producers  rather  than  manu- 
£icturers,  and  the  sooner  circumstances  compel  them  to 
their  plainly  indicated  mission,  the  better  for  them.  But  the 
means  for  beginning  must  be  first  given,  or  acquired  by  the 
present  slow  process ;  after  that,  progress  will  be  easy  and 
natural,  and  her  fertile  plains  will  unbosom  a  vast  and  an 
cxhaustless  wealth. 

Society  in  Liberia  is  as  good  as  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected ;  indeed,  wo  found  a  degree  of  refinement  and  taste 
for  which  wo  were  not  prepared.  The  people  desire  to  live 
in  comfortable  and  pretty  houses,  the  ladies  and  beaux  dress 
in  the  fashion,  and  an  aristocracy  of  means  and  education  is 
already  set  up.  The  people  generally  dross  above  their 
means,  extravagantly  so,  and  the  quantity  of  kid  gloves 
and  umbrellas  displayed  on  all  occasions  does  not  promise 
well  for  a  nation  whose  hope  rests  on  hard  hands  and  well 
used  and  well  developed  muscles.  T/ie  Vinjhiians  are  said 
to  bo  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  here  we  must  add, 
as  the  result  of  our  observation,  that  those  who  came  ori- 
ginally from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Georgui,  as  a  daas, 
are  more  intelligent,  more  industrious,  and  more  worthy 
than  those  who  hail  from  points  further  north. 

Thanks  to  the  missionary  societies  which  have  followed 
the  emigrants  -with  teachers  and  preachers,  the  peoplo  are 
in  a  good  degree  intelligent  and  religious,  and  remarkably 
moral.    As  a  people,  they  are  proud,  very  much  puffed  up, 


wad  fldbavdy  boutfiiL  Thk  scans  to  be  the  lot  alike  of 
7001^  naticHU  and  young  gentlemen  just  turned  loose  tri-m 
mbooL  Tiiaa  and  experience  irill  generally  euro  boili. 
Tha  onlj  danger  ia  that  some  suicidal  act  may  be  committod 
bdue  aelfknowledge  cornea.  Already  the  Liberiaos  evince 
a  dagTM  of  andpathy  to  those  vho  assume  superiority  to 
Uun,  faj  ooming  among  them  as  teachers.  They  would  be 
id«nt  of  nuasioDaries  if  they  could,  but  there  are 
L  enough  among  them,  wc  trust,  to  keep  thin 
Y  sensitiTe  and  foolish  sjiirit  iu  abeyance  until  the 
jtofia  are  capable  of  providing  for  their  ovm  educational 
■id  religiooB  mtnts.  By  that  time  they  will  have  le.irned, 
BMmg  1110117  other  thinge,  to  esteem  such  agencies  more 

HiUr. 

!n>e  goTenuneut  ia  making  some  provision  for  couutrv- 
adbocdi,  bnt  I  do  not  nnderstand  exactly  what.  There  is 
one  Bohool  in  jUoiirovia,  and  that  a  wry  rospcctablo  one, 
nlled  the  Academy,  I  believe,  that  is  sclf-siii^portin;;.  I 
mi  present  at  one  of  the  examinations,  and  was  nincli 
^eaied  Tith  the  intelligence  and  proflcionoy  of  the  sehnlars. 
YooDg  Airicans,  as  wc  have  seen  in  onr  i^iinday-sclioolii 
in  aouthera  cities,  conunit  to  memory  readily  and  correctly, 
and  as  ve  have  seen  hero  and  elsowhoro  on  the  coast, 
aomprehend  with  near  as  much  readiness  as  other  yonihN. 
The  deBciency  SGcms  to  be  in  tho  practical  applicatimi. 
But  tiie  African  race  is  yet  in  its  infincy,  and  tlie  nii>nt:il 
character  undeveloped.  At  present  they  sccni  to  bu 
defioent  in  tho  rcflectivo  £u:ultics,  particularly  in  rauxalily, 
bnt  what  they  may  develop,  when  for  gcncmtiotis  they  havo 
been  nnder  tho  influence  of  a  high  degrco  of  civilization,  i>t 
yet  to  bo  seen.     Tbey  possesa  many  of  tlioso  qualities 
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which  givo  excellence  in  the  fine  arts,  and  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  the  superior  sentiments. 

I  regret  to  say  that  a  college  has  been  lately  established 
in  Liberia,  the  presidency  of  which  has  been  conferred  on 
ex-President  Roberts.  I  regret  it,  because  it  will  involve 
an  outlay  that  might  be  better  used  in  common  schools.  It 
will  send  out,  for  years  at  least,  men  imperfectly  learned, 
with  the  idea  that  they  are  scholars,  and  create  a  fiilse 
standard  of  education.  The  present  state  of  society  has  no 
demand  for  such  a  thing,  the  high  schools  already  in 
operation  being  sufficient  to  supply  teachers  and  pro- 
fessional men,  and  these  are  sufficiently  patronized.  A 
couple  of  manual  labor  schools,  somewhere  in  the  interior, 
would  be  vastly  more  useful.  These  things — ^academies 
dubbed  colleges — ^are  getting  to  be  an  evil  among  us  in  the 
States,  and  we  are  sorry  to  see  our  ebony  ofishoot  copying 
any  of  our  defects. 

What  are  the  Libcrians  doing  toward  converting  the 
natives  ? 

I  once  pulled  a  drunken  man  off  a  railroad  track  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  being  rim  over  by  the  train.  The 
imminence  of  his  danger  sobered  him  a  little,  and  rising  to 
his  feet,  he  exclaimed : 

"Sir,  you  have  saved  my  life!  What  shall  I  do  fiir 
you  ?" 

"  Pray  for  me,"  said  I. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "I  guess Pll 
have  to  begin  that  job  by  praying  for  myself;  and  it'll  give 
me  enough /or  a  while  to  do  that." 

When  the  Liberians  are  converted  themselves  then  they 
may  strengthen  their  brethren.    At  present  they  have  no 
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BMiasto  ipMre  in  thai  direction.  Indirectly,  hovever,  they 
m  eierdng  an  elevsting  inflnence  orer  the  tribes  iroond. 
n«y  hire  Aai  diildren  aa  domestics,  and  these  gcncrallv 
fianke  tlte  religion  of  thai  Others  for  that  of  their  numer^. 
n*  KvagM  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  civilize'] 
BKi;  tbey  are  gradnally  adopting  the  ideas  and  practices 
clcniliied  life,  and  erentnally  thoy  will  become  one  people. 
TW  achooh  and  other  missiDnary  operations  among  them 
na  haatifTiing  this  event. 

At  preaest  the  natives  are  prejndlccd  against,  and  bitterly 
jialoaa  of,  their  Chiiatian  brethren,  and,  like  the  wild 
nuokeya  that  will  pick  a  tame  Jocko  to  pieces  if  he  goes 
UBOng  them  in  gay  clothes  and  cocked  bat,  for  getting 
aboTB  hia  kin,  they  woold  destroy  the  Libciiana  if  they 
ODold.  Bnt  this  prejudice  will  soon  wear  away,  and  they 
iriQ  become  tbo  willing  disciples  of  their  more  exalted 
brethren.  Those  hving  in  the  territory  of  the  republic  arc 
fimed  into  a  degree  of  civilization,  by  the  laws  which 
require  the  abandonment  of  certain  cruel  rites,  and  the 
referesoe  of  dispntcs  to  the  constitnted  authorities.  If  tho 
repablio  Borrivcs,  it  is  her  "  manifest  destiny  "  to  civilizo  by 
annexation ;  and  liko  some  other  nations  wo  wot  of,  to 
extend  her  sheltering  wings  over  adjoining  peoples,  making 
heraelf  rich  the  while  by  appropriating,  for  her  services, 
timi  lands  and  treasures.  In  tlie  c/taate  and  classic 
langoage  of  our  American  satirist  in  tho  *'  Blglow 
Papers :" 

"  To  go  '  oscrugin '  'cm  out  o'  tUcir  domiuioaa. 
Aahelterin'  'cm,  az  Caleb  bcz,  under  (Aeir  eagle's  plaiona, 
WMefa  meacg  to  tnkc  a  feller  up  Jest  bj  the  ikck  o'  '■  trQWiK 
An'  ffslk  him  Bpoolih  clean  right  out  a'  ill  Us  home*  an'  hon^ ; 
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V/ai,  it  dooa  seem  a  cunu  way,  but  tben  booraw  Tor  Juikioa  I 
It  miut  be  riffhl,  fur  Cnieb  eez  it*  reg'lar  Attgla-Saxon." 

The  LiberinDS,  and  for  Ihem  tlietr  friends  in  Amonca,  a 
&nxious  for  a  union  witli  Sierra  Leone ;  bul  like  some  i 
ProlCBtant    Jenominationa    wlio   libcrall;/    propose 
among  Cliristians  hy  inviting  all  to  Join  in  CAcir  creeds  not 
modoa,  tlicy  propose  a  nniim  in  wlucli,  as  to  form  < 
govenmient,  Sierra  Leone  sliall  concede  everything  anj 
Liberia  notliing.    Liberia,  by  the  addition  of  a  fertilo  i 
an  extensive  territory,  good  harbors,  of  whicli  at  pr 
she  has  none,  and  thonsands  of  intelligent  citizens,  v 
he  largely  ihe  gainer;  and  for  this  reason,  as  an  AmericAS 
1  should  be  glad  for  such  a  union  to  take  place.    Id  coi 
versing  with,  the  loading  colored  otBcials  of  Sierra  Leone  oi 
this  subject,  I  found  that,  to  a  man,  they  wonid  be  v 
deddodly  averse  to  any  proposition  looking  in  tbnt  tlirMtio 
snd  that  thongh  well  wishers,  they  are  not  admirers  of  t 
govemmont  of  Liberia  or  the  type  of  her  dviltzatioi 
The  nations  cherish  and  keep  prominent  those  social  > 
political  pcenliariticB  which  distinguish  English  and  / 
can  civilization,  and,  both  being  im  com  promising,  they  a 
fiirthor  apart  than  America  and  England.     When  C 
is  annexed  to  the  United  States,   Sierra  Leono  may  I 
joined  to  Liherial     Considoriog  the  Intereuls  ot  Soi 
Leone,  I  ouOTiot  say  llmt  it  would  be  wise  in  her  to  deta 
herself  from  Uic  protection  and  aseistancc  of  Great  Briti 
for  the  sake  of  uniting  with    a  young    and    stnigj 
rcpiblic.    Tile  British  lion  may  ho  very  stem,  and  Itia  p 
at  times  very  licary,  bnt  it  woold  hardly  be  prndent  1 
desert  liitt  proleetion  for  tb&L  of  an  uivBedged  eaglet  i 
canlod  by  its  parent. 
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tbt   grant  war  between  Ctrilization   and   Barbarisin, 
r  ud  Idolatry,  is  yet  to  be  fought  in  Africa; 
luit  colony  or  republic  wliicli,  when  the  day  of 
,  shall  find  that    she    is    sust^unod   by  the 
ifmcgHixj  and  force  of  a  powerM  nation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

LIBEBIA — CONCLITDED. 

Visit  to  President  Benson — ^Ex-President  Roberts  and  Family — ^Yisit  to 
the  Senate — ^The  House  of  Representatives — ^Politicians — ^The  Press — 
Pulpit  Celebrities — ^Bishop  Bums — A  Geor^  Liberian — ^Messages  to 
Friends — ^What  shall  we  do  with  our  Free  CTolored  Population — A  Rail- 
road for  Liberia — ^American  Colonization  Society — ^Molyille  B.  Cox — 
Adieu. 

On  a  bright  morning  in  January,  1857, 1  accompanied  Com- 
mander Ward  in  an  official  visit  to  the  President  of  Liberia. 
We  were  shown  into  a  comfortably  and  tastefully  furnished 
parlor  of  the  presidential  mansion,  and  Mr.  Benson  soon 
made  his  appearance,  dressed,  as  all  officials  dress  here,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  military  commission,  in  the  habit  of  a 
private  citizen.  He  received  us  with  a  good  deal  of  cordi- 
ality, and  the  ease  and  dignity  of  a  refined  gentleman  of  the 
Old  Virginia  school.  It  was  evident  that  he  knew  himself 
to  bo  the  President,  and  the  lion  of  the  occasion,  yet  thero 
was  an  entire  absence  of  the  patronizing  airs  so  common  to 
high  officials,  and  throughout  our  interview  his  deportment 
was  cheerful  and  faultless,  and  worthy  of  the  president  of  a 
republic.  Ho  spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  meet 
with  American  gentlemen,  and  of  the  increasing  good  dis- 
position of  the  Americans  toward  his  government  by  send- 
ing them  a  commercial  agent.  Knowing,  by  previous 
acquaintance — ^for  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  break&stiiig 
with  him  on  the  morning  of  his  inauguration — ^that  I  was 
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fromHifi  Soiith,lie  aaked  several  qncBtions  regarding  sonth- 
,  and  flhowcd,  by  subsequent  remarks,  an 
e  with  oar  mstltutiona,  laws,  and  history,  and  cm 
nof  view  in  regard  to  our  peculiar  institutions, 
vluch  woidd  do  credit  to  any  foreign  statesmiui.  In  per- 
■on,  Mr.  Benson  is  tall  and  well  proportioued,  is  about 
fiirty-^e  yean  of  age,  and  as  black  as  charcoal.  Judging 
frnn  the  fallowing,  it  seems  tliat  tlic  intcusity  of  his  color 
had  not  a  Utile  to  do  with  hia  election. 

Oapt^nW.,  ofYir^ia,  in  taking  a  walk  through  Mon- 
rovia, met  a  person  whom  he  had  known  many  years  ago 
u  a  very  respectable  and  intelligent  slave  in  the  Old  Do- 
BHuion.  ^ere  was  a  mutual  recognition,  and  the  following 
dialogofl  emned : 

"  Why,  howd'y,  Buck  ?    I  hardly  expected  to  see  you 

Book,  with  an  air  of  dignity — "  How  do  you  do.  Captain  P 
I  glad  to  »«  you ;  but  they  don't  call  me  Buck  here !" 

**  What  do  they  call  yo»i  ?" 

"Oh,  I  keep  the  old  family  name,  of  course,  but  thoy 
call  me  Co/one/ Brown,  if  you  please  I" 

"Well,  tell  me.  Buck — or  Colonel,  I  sliould  say— excuse 

BMl" 

Colonel  (relontingly) — "  My  old  friends  can  call  me  what 
they  please,  Cap'n.'* 

"Very  good  lad!  Toll  tno  how  you  and  our  Virginia 
people  are  doing  here  P" 

An  answer  followed,  in  which  the  Colonel  foi-got  that  lie 
was  a  Colonel,  and  throwing  off  his  studied  language  and 
manner,  gave  a  dcacription  of  life  in  Liberia  which  ended 
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"  So,  take  all  together,  we've  been  doin'  right  tollable 
smart.  Heap  o*  ups  an'  downs ;  bnt  things  is  getting  bet- 
ter, an'  wo  are  gettin'  sort  o'  used  to  um  like." 

**  Which  of  the  candidates  for  the  presidency  are  you 
going  to  vote  for  ?" 

"  Oh,  Benson,  sir  I" 

"  Has  not  Roberts  made  you  a  good  President  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes." 

''  He  is  a  very  smart  man,"  continued  the  captain,  "  and 
much  respected  abroad.  I  think  you  had  better  vote  for 
him." 

"  That's  all  true  1" — Colonel  becomes  quite  animated — 
"But  the  file's  just  this,  Mass  Whit' :  the  folks  say  as  how 
we  darkies  ain't  fitten  to  take  care  o'  ourselves — ain't  capa- 
ble. Roberts  is  very  fine  gentleman,  but  lie's  more  white 
than  bla<:ky  an'  Mr.  Benson's  colored  j}eople  all  over ! 
There's  no  use  talking  government,  an'  making  laws,  an' 
that  kind  o'  things,  if  they  ain't  going  to  keep  um  up.  I 
vote  for  Benson,  sir,  case  I  wants  to  knoio  if  we'*s  going  to 
stay  nigger  or  turn  mofikeg  /" 

Certainly  a  purer  representative  of  the  African  race  than 
Mr.  Benson  could  hardly  be  found,  and  beyond  expectation 
he  has  met  the  wishes  of  his  people  in  executing  the  func- 
tions of  the  presidential  office.  Prudence  and  sound  judg- 
ment characterize  him  ns  an  officer;  and  his  messages, 
though  often  too  long  and  unnecessarily  comprehensive,  and 
sometimes  a  little  pedantic,  are  marked  by  strength  and 
clearness.  Of  their  genuineness,  those  who  know  him  have 
no  doubt.  Ho  has  lived  in  the  colony  and  republic  from  his 
in&ncy ;  was  educated  at  the  mission  schools,  and  has  had 
but  litdo  opportomty  for  travel  and  observation  abroad. 
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PoliUn  bo  itodlcd  from  Americas  tcxt^booka,  but  without 
(nctkol  examplefl,  in  bis  own  (Muiilry,  of  inuoli  vnlno;  yd 
be  is,  in  raanf  rospecbi,  a  mutlol  Pri'sidont. 

Wa  (-alltxi  on  £x-Presidcut  Roberts  antl  family.    Mn. 
and  Hi«  Roberts  ore  moat  intelligent  nod  iutercsting  por- 
icuogv!),  ii|M:ak  Eugliah  and  Freiiob  fluently,  and  are,  iu  nil 
fcjpccts,  witll-breil  und  refined.    I  suppose  tbat  tlicyhavo 
ulored  blood  coongh  iu  tbem  to  sweat*  by,  but  Uiey  might 
!l  through  every  Bute  in  tlm  Union  mthout  ever  being 
doDuving  any  connection  with  the  aablc  progeny 
JUtss  Roberts  is  a  blac-eyod  blonde,  having  light 
B  luir  and  rosy  vheeks;  yet  ehc  im  a  genuine  Afiii^an, 
Ibe  Enow  Nothing  sense  of  genuinencEs,  having  been 
n  m  tbo  woods  of  Liberia.    The  Ex-Fresident  is  tall  and 
D  proportioned,  colorless  in  compleii ion —hope  the  reader 
Btoivrsto  a  jinradox — but  ])I:uuly  indicating  liis  African 
1  by  a  very  kinky  head  of  wool,  of  which,  his 
I  Bay,  ho  is  very  jirond.      Wo  have  spoken  of  his 
I  charauter  in  Iho  tenth  diapter.       In  inletloet  and 
il  integrity  be  is  a  superior  man ;  nnd  tu  the  iutoi-viow 
L  monimg  displayed  mneb  of  tJiat  exoellenoe  in  con- 
ion  and  clegattco  of  manner  that  have  rendered  him 
Mpnlar  in  the  courts  of  France  and  England.    The  best 
o  of  his  practical  good  sense  was  displayed  in  a  visit 
h  h«  made,  a  few  years  ago,  to  his  colored  rohitivoa  and 
Ute  friends  in  his  native  State,  Virginia,    la  every  circle 
plmcw  bin  place,  and  conducted  himttclf  in  such  a  mannt-r 
l|to  win  great  favor  among  bond  and  free.    Both  tho 
;  and  Ex-President  aro  official  mcubcra  of  thu 
t  K.  Church. 
In  my  stroUs  about  Monrovia,  I  dropped  oecasionnlly  into 
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the  Senate  Chamber  to  hear  the  debates.  They  arc  con- 
ducted m  a  very  unrepublican  manner,  namely,  with  great 
gravity  and  dignity,  and  without  noise  and  personalities. 
Othello  might  address  them  in  truth  as  *^  potent,  grave,  and 
reverend  signiors." 

Senators  Yates,  Lewis,  Warner,  and  Russell,  are  men  of 
commanding  talents.  The  last  named  is  a  superior  debat- 
ant,  and,  in  voice  and  manner,  reminded  me  much  of  Bishop 
Pierce,  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church.  There  was  an 
Uncle  Ned  among  them  (will  the  Honorable  Mr.  Day  par- 
don our  familiarity  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne),  who, 
whenever  he  spoke,  afforded  me  some  of  those  hearty 
laughs  which  are  so  scarce  and  so  beneficial  among  African 
cruisers.  "When  I  saw  him  last  on  the  floor,  he  had  on  a 
long-tailed,  brass-buttoned,  two-story-collared  blue  coat, 
such  as  "  Dandy  Jim  "  is  said  to  have  worn,  and  on  a  nose 
of  ample  latitude,  but  deficient  altitude,  he  had  mounted  a 
very  substantial  broad-shafted  pair  of  brass  spectacles.  His 
useful-looking  feet  were  as  firmly  planted  on  the  floor  as 
was  his  mind  on  the  position  he  had  taken,  and  afler  prov- 
ing, from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  that  his  view  of  the 
case  pending  was  the  only  one  in  the  least  degree  reason- 
able, or  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  called  for 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  on  the  Senate  if  they  would  not 
decide  in  favor  of  his  side  of  the  question.  Yet  Uncle  Ned 
was  by  no  means  a  simpleton  ;  and  despite  the  "  dees  "  and 
"  dens  "  so  abundant  in  his  speech,  it  was  not  without  wit 
and  point.  He  is,  no  doubt,  a  preacher,  for  I  have  never 
seen  a  negro  of  his  appearance  and  physiognomy  that  was 
not. 

In  the  Hoiue  there  is  less  talent  than  in  the  Senate,  bat 
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it  ii  not  without  intelligent  and  honest  members.  I  odcc 
wait  thore  to  hear  a  debate  on  some  im|K)rtnnt  question 
;  to  thfl  tajil^  but  dnring  roy  stay  a  wry  wimly  and 
r  occupied  the  whole  time.  He  was  phj-si- 
aHj  and  mentally  lame,  aud  though  of  bright  complexioD 
WMTory  doUin  sense.  His  speech  was  a.  tirade  of  abuse  on 
AsMnoan  iustitntions,  nor  could  he  leave  tlie  favorite 
theme,  though  several  times  called  to  order.  Tlie  sum  of 
Ida  argsment  acemed  to  be,  that  the  littlo  black  boys  of  the 
■mthem  States  ought  to  be  allowed  to  dress  in  uniform  on 
th«  Foorth  of  July,  and  parade  with  the  volunteer  com- 
paniea. 

^niat  dasa  of  poliUdons  known  in  our  country  as  ofllcc- 
nekaza,  have  a  few  representatives  in  Libciia.  They  would 
ha  more  numerous,  but  lawyer  legislation,  and  lawyers, 
hars  not  yet  taken  root  in  Africa,  When  law  interprcta- 
ti<m  and  pleading  shall  have  become  a  profession  there, 
^(rfeaaonal  politicians,  numerous  and  hungry  as  the  Icnn 
kine,  will  soon  bo  in  excess.  Liberia  has  not  yet  produced 
mOton  worthy  of  attention,  but  there  arc  two  newapaperH 
pablishcd  in  Monroxia,  which  often  contain  very  respectable 
original  contributions  and  editorials.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Libeiians,  as  well  aa  ourselves,  have  made  a 
nuatake  in  the  unqualified  liberty  given  to  the  press. 
Sorely,  in  its  moral  tone,  on  engine  of  snch  power  cannot 
be  too  powerfully  guarded. 

Among  the  pulpit  celebrities,  Herring,  of  the  Presby- 
terian church;  Crummcl,  who  is  an  AB.  of  Cambridge, 
England,  of  the  Episcopal  church ;  and  Crocker,  Matthew-s 
and  Bums,  of  the  Methodist  church,  ore  the  moat  pronii- 
nent.    They  are  all  men  of  strength,  profesuonal  attain- 
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merits,   and   nnqacstiotied  mtegrity.     Francis  Bums  )ins 
lately  been  in  America,  where  he  was  ordained  bUhop  of 
the  Methodist  £piicopal  churoli,  and  appointed  to  Liberia 
as  a  pprmanent  diocesan.    IIo  is  a  eweet-spirlted,  noble 
minded,  intcIligGQt  and  intellectual  man.     Hia  heart  is  aa 
white  as  his  skin  is  black— and  that  is  saying  a  good  de^H 
for  the  aco  of  spades  is  but  a  shade  deeper — and  with  I^| 
iutelligenei.',  moderation,  sound  judgment  and  piety,  tl^| 
friends  of  the  church  may  he  euro  that  her  interests  are  si^H 
in  his  handa.    Our  officers  who  have  beard  Idm  prea4^| 
Bpcikk  in  high  terms  of  his  pnlpit  performances.  .  ^M 

"  TtJ]  our  southern  brethren,"  said  he,  aa  we  took  ^H 
afiectionate  fsirewell  of  him,  "  not  to  forget  ns.  "We  i^H 
Iheir  people  by  sacred  lies.  A  missionary,  a  teacher,  f^t 
whatever  form  of  help  Ihoy  may  bo  disposed  to  givo  as,  if^l 
find  appreciation  anil  welcome."  ^H 

Accompanying  the  Uov,  Messrs.  Wilson  and  W!lliama^| 
n  walk  to  the  ligbthoase  uno  evening,  I  met  with  an  d^H 
friend,  formerly  a  slave  in  Geor^a.  Sherman,  who  I^H 
bo  remembered  by  some  of  my  readers  na  the  roq>e>ct^H 
and  polite  sexton  of  Dr.  Freeton's  church  in  Sat-ana^H 
recognized  me  in  a  moment,  but  so  emaciated  and  altOl^H 
in  his  appearance  was  be,  that  I  was  sonic  momunts  in  Ol^H 
ing  Iiim  to  mind,  though  I  oneo  knew  him  inttmstcly.  ^^M 
and  his  wife  have  lost  their  health,  I  fear  forever,  but  b^H 
able  to  work  a  liltlo.  His  children  are  industrious,  and  I^H 
tnatccs  a  comfortable  living.  I  eallcd  on  his  bmQy,  i^H 
after  eonvei-sing  awlijle,  I  asked  him  what  I  shonld  toll  ^H 
friends  in  Georgia  about  his  pronpccts  in  Liberia.  SIiu-t^H 
is  A  senable  man,  and  I  therefore  took  piuticnlar  noto  of^H 
answer.  ^H 
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"Tell  them,"  said  he,  "tliat  so  liir  as  myself  and  wife  arc 
ooncemed,  we  can  never  Le  as  well  off  ami  eoinlortal»le,  in 
worldly  tilings,  as  we  were  in  Savannah  ;  Init  I  am  satisfied 
that  our  children  can  do  belter  here  than  they  could  have 
done  there.'' 

I  mentioned  several  persons  in  Savannah  who  spoke  of 
enugrating.    He  said : 

**Tell  Dcmocand  Molly — servants  of  James  Kerr,  Es(j. — 
that  they  have  lived  too  long  and  too  well  to  eume  to  thii 
country.  C.  and  M.  arc  young  and  industrious — they  mny 
come;  but  tell  them  not  to  expect  to  he  ^^a-nllemen  ancl  <lo 
nothing.'' 

I  saw  G.  W",  Ellis  in  ^Monrovia.  ITc  was  houc^ht  hv  the 
Synod  of  the  Presb}'tcrian  church  in  Alahama,  and  sent  out 
as  missionary  in  1847.  AVheu  sent  out,  he  was  a  ^ood 
preacher,  a  Car  theologian,  and  knew  a  little  ahout  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  went  to  Liheria  with  an  excessive  idea  of 
hb  own  attainments,  and  when  he  came  in  contact  with 
scholars  of  his  own  color  in  Monrovia,  he  was  made  to  ieel 
that  his  acquirements  were  mere  smatterinc^s.  lie  di<l  not 
reach  the  position  he  expected  to  oecuijy,  became  dis- 
couraged, neglected  his  church,  ami,  a.^  a  natural  (•on>e- 
qucnce,  fell  into  sin.  The  aillictions  thn.ui^h  which  he  lias 
lately  passed  have  humbled  him,  and  the  liev.  Mr.  AVilson 
lias  hopes  that  he  will  yet  be  restored  and  made  useful.  To 
many,  "a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.'* 

I  have  introduced  these  i)ersons  to  throw  some  light  on  a 
question  asked  by  hundreds  in  the  South  in  regard  to  fieo 
persons  of  color,  or  those  about  to  be  made  free.  "  Shall 
wo  send  them  to  Liberia  ?"  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an 
unqualified  alHrmativo  answer  to  this  question.     IMr.  B. 
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has  a  few  servants,  none  the  younger  for  having  seen  from 
forty  to  1d^{y  cotton  pickings,  and  none  the  stronger  for 
having  breakfasted  so  oflcn  by  moonlight,  and  danced  so 
many  jiibas  in  the  fence  corners  wliile  waiting  for  day-dawn, 
to  whom  he  has  offered  freedom.  He  asked  me  if  he  ought 
to  send  them  to  Libena,  assuring  mo  that  they  wanted 
to  go  and  that  ho  was  willing  to  be  rid  of  thenou  I 
answered : 

"  If  they  wish  to  go,  by  all  means  send  them ;  but  let  mo 
recommend  that,  if  you  have  any  interest  in  their  future 
happiness  and  comfort,  or  any  respect  at  all  for  humanity, 
you  first  knock  them  all  on  the  head  and  send  them 
embalmed." 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  free  population,  is  becoming  a 
serious  question.  To  permit  them  to  remain  and  increaso 
in  the  southern  States,  where  they  are  often  made  the  dupes 
and  tools  of  bad  white  men  from  abroad,  and  where  too 
often  their  influence  over  the  slave  population  is  anything 
but  wholesome,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  by  the  friends  of  tho 
black  man,  or  the  friends  of  the  South.  Those  southerners 
who  know  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  black  people  in 
the  northeni  States,  have,  I  trust,  too  much  humanity  to 
send  them  there ;  but  if  they  would,  many  of  the  /re6 
States  have  enacted  laws  prohibiting  the  influx  of  such 
foreigners. 

What  shall  we  do,  then  ? 

I  answer,  with  the  following  qualifications,  send  them  to 
Africa,  their  original  natural  home.  Send  none  who  are 
known  to  be  of  vicious  habits,  none  who  are  decrepit  or  in 
any  way  disqualified  for  active  labor,  none  who  are  over 
thirty-five  years  of  age.    Let  all  the  southem  States  do  m 
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TbrjimiA  and  Vlripiiu  hsTe  done ;  provide  liy  law  for  tho 
tnosftr  of  sodi  penons  to  Liberia,  and  for  tli<iir  coin- 
fartable  establishment  there. 

Tornte,  tnd  eonntries  beyond  tlic  equator,  to  which  wo 
Aafl  refer  hereafter,  offer  vide  fields  for  colonial  cslnMiKli- 
nunti^  Init  dow  that  we,  as  n  people,  hnvc  undertaken  to 
f/nwHo  m  home  for  onr  colored  people  in  Libcrin,  it  in  duo 
her,  that  all  onr  inflnenco  shall  be  given  to  aid  nnd  oHtJiblisli 
her,  before  dividing  our  attention  -witii  other  colonti's.  An 
a  nMioD,  ire  shonid  acknowledge  the  inilcpendence  of 
liberia ;  ihe  needs  tliia  aid  and  cncoiirngciiiont ;  we  nIioiiM 
do  it  in  obedienco  to  the  golden  rnle;  we  Nlmnlil  iln  il, 
heeanse  the  civilized  world  regards,  nnd  jnstly,  I^ibcria  an 
an  Araericim  enterpritie ;  and  if  stiu  RiuccedK,  wc  Kh:ill 
reodre  honor,  if  slie  fails,  blame  and  rqjroach  will  rcHl 
foierer  on  America  and  American  civilization, 

Liberia  has  in  her  the  elements  of  success. 

"Thej  ipcok  the  tongue  tlial  ShnkBpoaro  npok<- — 
The  faith  and  morals  hoIJ,  wlikli  Uilton  held." 

If  Tre  coDtinno  to  assist  in  dovolopiiig  these  elements, 
■be  Trill  become  prospcrons  and  great.  If  wc  cease  onr 
eflblta  before  these  elements  ore  fully  eKtabliHliecl,  and 
put  into  activity,  she  will  fail  of  acconiplistiing  her  two- 
fold mission  of  providing  a  home  for  our  pen;)le,  nnd  kec-|i- 
ing  open  a  wide  door  of  access  to  tho  African  lionthcn ;  and 
a  datker  dond  will  settle  on  her  sky  than  has  ever  yet 
shadowed  her  palmy  plains. 

A  railroad  connecting  Monrovia  with  Carysbnrg,  or  some 
other  high  and  healthy  location  of  tho  interior,  would  bo  a 
great  Ueadng  to  emigranta  and  misnonarics  in  Liberia,  and 
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a  valuable  aid  in  tfio  agricultural  and  commercial  dcvolop* 
tncol  of  tlio  ropuljlic  gcnerall}'.  SncU  n  road  could  be  built 
for  1900,000. 

Kugland  has  presented  the  republic  witli  a  vessel  of  n-nr; 
France  has  made  ber  valuable  prcsenta,  and  pro]iOBCS  to  add    ?' 
another  vessel  to  licr  littlo  aavj.    A  railroad  would  be  I^H 
appropriate  present  from  America,  and  one  trliidi  would  ^^^| 
of  pcrmanout  use  in  missionary  operations.  ^^M 

The  national  structure  that  yve  have  eurvoycid  iu  tba^^| 
chaptera  on  Liberia,  is  the  R'ait  of  tbe  labors  of  the  Ama^^| 
can  Colonization  Society  and  her  auxiliaries,  a  bcnevoIel^^| 
organization,  than  which,  in  its  success  and  good  rcHtdtj^H 
none  in  the  history  of  the  world  hiia  boon  more  Buccessfli^^l 
llio  blessing  of  God  has  been  upon  it,  and  it  commeiuj^H 
itself  to  the  conlidenco  and  cooperation  of  Christian  aHj^^l 
charitable  men,  south  aud  north.  ^^M 

In  the  course  of  our  Inst  visit  to  Monrovia,  I  viuted  t^^H 
grave  of  Melville  B.  Cox,  formerly  cif  the  Virginia  Cf^^H 
fercnce,  the  first  Methodist  mtssioiinry  to  Liberia.  It  ^^M 
marked  by  a  plain  marble  pedestal  and  shaft  nx  fert  ^^M 
height,  which  bears  an  unostentatious  inscription,  containl^^H 
his  name,  the  year  of  his  birth,  his  ianduig  in  Africa,  i^^^| 
his  death.  As  I  stood  among  tlio  tangled  sfarubbeiy  o^^| 
waviug  palms  which  cast  their  Iragranee  and  iihad«  on  ^^H 
lowly  bed,  I  heard  again  bis  dying  utterance,  as  a  vo^^H 
from  under  the  altar,  crying,  "  O  Lor'l,  how  long!  Thoit^^H 
a  thousand  ahonld  iail,  Africa  must  bo  redeemed,"  nen  ll^^H 
fervid  words  of  his  dijiarting  breath.  May  tlicy  never  cea3^| 
to  echo  about  the  altars  of  southern  Mclbudisni,  until  U^^| 
cliurch  wc  meet  tlic  pceulLtr  claims  which  tbo  long  ■Wglootflj^H 
tribes  of  Africa  have  upon  us,  and  the  outstrvtcliiid  hiO^^H 
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of  "B^-^tftpiA  are  filled  with  the  blessings  of  tbo  Gospel  of 

Christ. 

Our  beloyed  brethren,  Wilson  and  "Williams,  of  the 
PreBbyterian  mission,  accompanied  us  to  the  beach  as  wo 
embarked  for  the  last  time,  and  their  prayers  and  blessings 
went  with  us  to  the  land  of  their  homes  and  their  love. 
We  left  our  old  colored  acquaintances  and  friends  in  Liberia 

i. 

with  a  degree  of  sadness  and  anxiety — such  feelings  as 
those  have,  who  part  company  with  a  frail  and  feebly- 
manned  boat  far  out  at  sea,  praying  tliat  He  whose  patlis 
are  on  the  deep,  and  who  rideth  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  will  hold  the  storms  in  Ilis  hand,  and  bid  tho  wmvos 
be  still,  until  they  have  gained  a  safe  and  quiet  liavcn. 


CHAPTER    XV, 

CAPS     TALMAS. 

Annexstion  of  Maryland  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia — ^The  Cape — ^Dead 
Island — ^The  Lagoon — Orphan  Asjlum — ^Palmas,  Harper,  Cavalla — 
Grebo  town — ^Want  of  Beauty  in  African  Scenery — Governors  of  the 
Colony,  Management,  etc. — ^The  Hare  that  wouldn^t  go — Strife  Engen- 
dered—The War— The  Treaty  of  Peace— The  Results  of  the  War- 
Bishop  Payne. 

Befobe  passing  to  the  Gold  Coast,  we  must  devote  a  few 
paragraphs  to  Cape  Palmas,  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  in  Liberia. 

In  the  tenth  chapter,  on  Liberia,  we  have  referred  to  the 
origin  of  the  colony  of  Maryland,  and  its  annexation  to  the 
Republic  of  Liberia,  in  1857.  The  union  of  this  indepen- 
dent State  with  Liberia  was  long  desired  by  the  friends  of 
African  colonization,  to  give  unity  to  American  operations 
on  the  coast,  and  for  the  mutual  strengthening  of  the  state 
and  the  republic.  The  event  was  hastened  by  a  war,  which 
took  place  between  the  colonists  and  natives,  at  Cape  Pal- 
mas, in  January,  1867,  and  which,  but  for  the  opportune 
arrival  of  an  English  war-steamer,  and  a  regiment  of  Libe- 
rian  soldiers,  headed  by  Ex-President  Roberts,  would  have 
resulted  in  tlie  total  destruction  of  the  colonists,  and  per- 
haps with  them  of  the  American  missionaries. 

The  cape  from  which  this  settlement  takes  it  name,  is  a 
rocky  promontory,  one  hundred  feet  high,  which  extendi 
into  the  Atlantic  somo  three-quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  th^ 
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Jhtb  of  the  coast.  To  the  southward  of  the  cape,  and  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant,  stands  an  island  of  barren  rock,  cm 
acw  or  two  in  extent.  Tin's  is  called  Dead  Island  bv  the 
tradera  of  the  coast;  and  here,  until  within  a  fuw  vl^hm, 
tho  adjacent  tribes  deposited  their  dead,  without  tomb  or 
covering.  Tho  abolition  of  this  mode  of  disposing  of  tlio 
dead,  and  many  other  inhumanities,  has  attended  tlie  labors 
of  the  missionaries.  Commencing  at  the  base  of  the  land- 
ward dope  of  the  cape,  and  tending  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, is  a  lagoon  of  fresh  water,  half  a  mile  wide  and  six 
milcfl  long,  which  receives  several  small  streams,  and  in 
leparated  from  the  ocean  by  a  bank  of  red  sand,  thrown  up 
by  tho  action  of  tho  waves.  In  this  lake,  as  it  may  bo 
termed,  fish  are  abundant ;  and  when,  in  the  evening,  it  U 
dotted  over  with  the  canoes  of  fishennen,  and  reflects  tho 
golden  hues  of  the  declining  sun,  and  the  lowing  herds  ga- 
ther  upon  its  banks,  it  presents  a  charming  picture. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  cape,  which  is  near  its  sea- 
ward extremity,  stands  the  light-liouse,  and  near  it  the  Or- 
phan Asylum  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  mission  of  Ame- 
rica. The  Asylum  is  a  large,  commodious,  and  substantial 
ornciform  building  of  two  stories;  the  lower  story,  or  base- 
ment, is  stone,  and  the  upper,  wood.  In  the  rear  of  these 
buildings,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  natural  grove  of 
palms,  cocoanuts,  and  other  tropical  trees,  is  the  little  town 
of  Cape  Palmas,  and  a  mile  to  the  eastward  is  another  town 
of  Amcrico-Africans,  called  Harper.  Between  these  towns, 
until  the  late  war,  stood  a  native  village  of  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  representatives  of  the  Grebo  tribe ;  a  savage, 
treacherous  and  warlike  people.  Twelve  miles  from  Har- 
per ia  Cavalla,  on  a  river  of  tho  same  name,  where  there  is 
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a  village  of  Christianized  natives,  and  the  Episcopal  resi- 
dence and  schools  of  Bishop  Pajme. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Palmas  may  receive 
the  same  geological  and  topogra2)hical  classification  as  that 
of  Sierra  Leone  and  Monrovia.  It  is,  perhaps,  higher  than 
that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Monrovia,  is  magnificently 
timbered,  and  rises  gradually  toward  the  interior,  as  fiir  as 
the  eye  can  reach  by  means  of  a  telescope,  and  to  an  eleva- 
tion above  the  beach,  of  two  hundred  feet.  A  shallow  imd 
impetuous  stream,  called  Hoffman  River,  disembogues  near 
the  western  slope  of  the  cape. 

If  we  could  survey  African  scenery  as  we  do  "  the  mag- 
nificent distances"  and  lanclscai)cs  of  our  own  country,  we 
should  say  that  the  scenery  in  this  vicinity  is  beautiful  be- 
yond de.scri]>tion  ;  but  the  wildness  and  mystery  which  are 
associated  in  our  minds  with  everything  in  Africa,  are  in- 
compatible with  the  itlea  of  beauty.  Grand,  even  sublime, 
we  may  say  it  is ;  but  in  a  landscape  where  the  useful  herd, 
the  cultivated  field,  the  fruitful  garden,  the  home  where  hu- 
man happiness  and  love  may  dwell  are  wanting,  we  can 
scarcely  find  that  which  awakens  the  emotion  of  beauty. 

The  lands  on  which  the  colony  of  jNfaryland  is  located, 
were  purchased  from  the  Grebos  by  the  IMaryland  Coloni- 
zation Society  (U.  S.),  in  1833  ;  to  which  another  tract  was 
added  in  1830.  Subsecpient  purchases  have  greatly  enlarged 
the  territory,  so  that  at  the  time  of  its  annexation  to  the 
republic  of  Liberia  it  must  have  possessed  a  sea-coast  of 
near  two  hundred  miles.  The  depth  of  this  tract,  interior- 
wise,  has  never  been  definitely  settled ;  but  may  be  conaid- 
cred  as  running  parallel  with  the  lino  of  the  shore  at  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles. 
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rnoTS  of  tho  colony,  since  1837,  liavo  boon  colored 

;  but,  until  it  became  an  independent  state,  acting  iin- 

0  Enpcrvision  of  thu  Society.    During  tLu  administia- 

n  of  Ruaswnrm,  six  neij^bboring  kings  I'olantarily  ceded 

r  territorytotlic  jurisdiction  of  the  colony.    The  popn- 

1  waa  then  one  hundred ;  in  1637  it  was  near  twelve 

The  government  of  the  state  has  hocti  prudently 

il  imcceasliilly  conducted  ;  imd  it  now  stands  an  honor  to 

ft  Colonisation  Society  of  Maryland,  and  a  praisa  to  tho 

0  State  which,  liy  annual  appropriations  of  money,  and 

roemeala  of  euugnmta,  has  increased  the  population 

1  eetabli^cd  them  in  comfortable  homos. 

o  agents  of  the  Society,  in  purchasing  this  territory, 

iiljT  accepted  the  condition  that  tho  natives  should  re- 

I  their  villages  and  the  lauds  then  under  cultivation. 

(  tbcy  did,  supposing  that  the  natives  rcsid<:ut  in  the 

rilory  would  assist  in  defending  tho  colonists  against  the 

baoachmonts  of  other  tribes ;  and  that,  by  contact  with 

I  drilixed  blacks,  they  would  more  readily  submit  to 

Eatioa   and  Christianity.     For   a  time,  these   results 

10  working  out.    The  natives  assisted  in  building 

I,  and  oven  a  fort ;  aped  some  of  their  manners, 

tl  attpmptfil  to  loam  their  language.    Tho  colonittH,  in 

m,  shared  with  the  natives  their  tobacco — ^blossed  plant  I 

}ed«ved  with  tho  fragrant  rum  of  New  England,  the  [waco 

mdi  of  modern  civilization  1 — took  their  medicines  wlieii 

:,  the  best  proof  in  tho  world  of  friendship ;  learned  to 

b  and  hnnt  in  the  African  fojthion ;  and,  for  nnght  I  know 

0  the  contrary,  gathered  tho  mysteries  of  detecting  witches 

■d  catching  young  deVils— iirts  in  which  tho  Gn-boa  excel. 

ft  wttut  to  hear  tho  mhuionarics  preaob,  professed 
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to  ombracQ  ChriEtutoity,  becauac  tbcy  thought  it  iroul^ 
please  the  white  mcD,  offered  their  iJoI  grisgns  at  Uic 
rate  of  a  plug  onch,  or  a  canoefiil  for  a  bottle  of  t 
They  were  gulag  into  civilization  with  ficvcn  league  stridai 
— railroad  speed  waa  nothing  compared  to  it — but  the  prw 
git-Bs  was  suddenly  arrest eil.  "Monuy  makes  Che  mare  gdA 
biit  iu  this  on^e  llie  oat«  gave  out.    The  laud  agenU  paift 
up ;  the  mis.'iionaries  found  out,  on  cloBcr  sun'ey,  that  tbeic 
newly-gathered  flocks  were  wolves  iu  sheep's  clothing,  auf 
arcli  doeeivei-B,    They  coaacd  to  niakt-  presents,  and  bcgiq 
on  more   common -sense  principles.     As  to  the   colanistft 
poor  fellows,  they  were  soon  pant  the  giving  point,  a 
whore  the  msxlui,  "  it  b  more  blessed  to  give  tbwi  to  r 
ceive,"  met  on  exception,  and  turned  back  Inverted. 

The  chicid  now  began  to  see  the  clTect  of  seUlng  thel 
territory,  and  signing  the  treaty  against  illegitl  tratEc,  i] 
tbe  suppression  of  the  sUve-tradc,  which  followed  the  e 
blishment  of  the  colony  and  the  miauon.    This  had  I 
the  wjurce  of  their  revenue,  ami  furnisJied  th«  nuians  a 
inoontivcB  to  war  and  plunder.  Tbey  bod  not  thuu,  as  mai: 
of  tliem  have  aince,  seen  the  lulvantugus  of  civiJizatioD,  ■ 
felt  the  power  of  that  Truth,  befure  wliicli  men  must  \ 
or  Ml.    They  saw,  in  short,  that  tliey  must  labor,  or  i 
without  the  rum  and  tobacco,  and  beads  and  gay  lEerohiv 
so  abundiint  iu  the  days  of  the  ^lavo-trade.    Uum-io  catiu 
African  naliiro  in  pnrtioular,  Itatos  work;   and  with 
work,  those  natives  rwon  Icnni  tu  hate  those  who  b 
the  neccseity  £.)r  it,  in  any  degree,  upon  them.  Tbix  Imtn 
wan  deepened  by  the  discovury  that  between  Unaiiae 
and  the  colonists  tbore  was  fixed  au  impassable  gulf  of  ec 
Tlio  dislike  became  nmtual.    Tbo  euloni»ti  did  nnl  I 
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tiiat  they  cansidcrcd  the  natives  little  better  than  brutes, 
and  the  natives  despised  them  in  turn,  for  putting  on  tho 
clothes  and  mannera  of  Avhite  men,  ^vhilc  their  skins  were 
Uadc 

Then  commenced,  in  feeling,  a  war,  not  of  races,  but  of 
the  euloties  and  the  amis  cidottes  ;  savage  nature  and  civil- 
ised taflte.  The  saperiority  of  the  colonists  over  the  natives 
in  annSi  ingeniuty,  industry  and  comfort ;  their  increasing 
nomben  and  commerce,  and  the  respect  shown  them  by 
mea^f-war  on  the  coast,  was  constantly  increasing  the  hatred 
of  the  finmer,  and  showing  itself  in  frequent  personal  encoun- 
ten  between  the  parties,  and  complaints  and  menaces, 
without  soflScient  cause,  on  the  pait  of  tlie  natives.  For  tho 
hut  three  years  of  the  hardly  preserved  peace,  the  (lags  of  tho 
natiTeTillage  waved  in  terrorem  over  the  trembling  colonists, 
who  lived  in  constant  dread  of  an  outbreak.  To  be  prepared 
fer  sodh  a  probability,  tho  colonists  formed  themselves  into  a 
military  company  one  hundred  strong ;  but  their  equipment 
was  bad,  and  their  discipline  worse ;  and,  worst  of  all,  tho 
native  village  stood  between  the  towns  of  the  colonists,  and 
contained  five  hundred  warriors,  thirsting  for  blood,  and 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  knives,  spears  and  muskets. 

In  the  course  of  December  1 85C,Governor  Dayton  received 
information  that  the  natives  were  secretly  preparing  for  a 
descent  on  the  colonists,  and  that  the  time  was  set,  and  as- 
sistance called  in.  He  promptly  called  on  the  prince.  Yellow 
Will,  and  held  a  palaver  with  him  and  his  head  men,  in 
which  the  governor  was  given  to  understand  that  such  an 
attack  had  been  in  contemplation,  but  was  now  abandoned. 
In  the  early  part  of  January,  1857,  the  governor  thought  it 
advisable  to  call  another  palaver^  but  YcUow  Will  refused 
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to  attend,  after  three  invitations  followed  by  threats.  The 
colonists  received  this  as  evidence  of  his  unfriendly  inten- 
tions, and  a  sufficient  cause  for  war.  They  arranged  a  plan 
of  attack,  and,  ere  the  natives  were  aware,  w-ere  upon  them 
with  fire  and  sword.  Torches  were  thrown  among  the 
thickly  clustered  huts,  which  being  composed  of  bamboo 
and  palm-leaf  thatch,  bunit  like  dry  stubble.  The  warriors 
fled  without  their  arms,  and  were  received  by  volleys  of 
musketry  from  men  in  ambush.  The  women  and  chil- 
dren were  suffered  to  escape  unmolested,  but  it  is  said 
that  several  children  and  old  persons  perished  in  the 
flames. 

Not  satisfied  mth  routing  the  natives  and  destroying 
their  village,  the  colonists,  flushed  with  victory,  proceeded, 
after  resting  a  few  days,  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  by 
attacking  the  natives  at  Half  Grehwey,  a  village  at  which 
they  had  encamped,  some  six  miles  from  Harj^er.  The  for- 
mer took  their  two  field-pieces,  and  divided  into  companies 
— one  of  twenty-five  men  in  a  large  canoe,  taking  one  of  the 
gmis,  while  the  other,  of  seventy  men,  dragged  their  gun 
and  proceeded  along  the  beach  of  the  lagoon.  Before 
arriving  at  the  expected  scene  of  action,  they  were  sur- 
prised and  surrounded  by  an  ambushed  party  of  several 
hundred  natives.  The  men  from  the  boat  had,  I  suppose 
from  the  effect,  fixed  then*  gun  athwart  ships,  and,  forget- 
ting to  allow  for  the  recoil,  fired  it  off  in  that  situa- 
tion. The  narrow  boat  capsized,  of  couree,  and  those 
who  were  not  drowned  were  shot  in  the  water  by  the 
natives. 

The  party  on  shore  was  in  great  disorder,  and  remember- 
ing the  adage  that 
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"  Ho  who  fights  and  runs  away, 
ICaj  liTc  to  fight  another  day/' 

took  to  their  hocls,  leaving  the  ficld-picco  to  the  enemy, 
and  went  into  town  at  the  rate  of  a  great  many  miles  per 
honrl    Here  they  remained  in  a  state  of  defence,  until  the 
arriyal    of  further  aid.     Commodore  Crabbe  received  a 
request,  by  a  runner,  who  came  up  in  a  canoe,  while  at  IMon- 
roYia,  to  send  a  vessel  for  the  protection  of  the  American 
missionaries  at  Cape  Palmas.    On  arriving  at  Porto  Praya, 
he  dispatched  the  U.  S.  sloop  St.  Louis  to  their  assistance. 
The  arrival  of  the  St.  Louis,  together  with  other  forces, 
so  awed  the  natives,  that  they  sent  in  to  sue  for  peace.     A 
palaver  was  held,  conducted  by  Commander  Livingston  and 
Ex-Frcsident  Roberts  on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  and  by 
Prince  Yellow  Will  and  his  chiefs  on  the  part  of  tlie  natives. 
A  treaty  was  concluded,  which,  like  most  treaties  in  such 
eases  made  and  provided,  required  the  natives  to  submit 
guieHj/  to  their  chastisement,  pledge  themselves  to  preserve 
peace  for  the  future,  and  to  i^ay  several  hundred  measures 
of  rice  in  a  given  time  to  compensate  for  a  mission  ehurcli, 
and  other  American  premises,  which  they  destroyed  by  lire 
in  their  flight.     So  closed  a  fair  specimen  of  the  colonial 
wars  on  the  West  Coast. 

This  war  has  produced  two  good  results.  It  hastened  the 
annexation  of  Maryland  to  Liberia,  and  removed  the  native 
village  from  the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the  midst  of  the 
principal  town  of  the  State ;  but  its  moral  effects  on  the 
native  must  be  bad  indeed.  They  consider  the  destruction 
of  their  town  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  between  them  and 
the  colonists;  and  the  destruction  of  the  children  and  infirm 
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persons  who  perished  in  the  flames  will  be  cherished  with 
feelings  of  resentment  for  many  generations.  The  chiefs 
claim  that  they  hold  Bishop  Payne  and  his  white  brethren  in 
great  respect,  and  that  the  burning  of  the  mission  premises 
was  done  without  authority  from  them. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CAPE  PAiaiAS— C02mNUED. 

Ikfunble  Impirei^iia — ^A.  Word  for  Monrovia — Ocncral  Superiority  of 
th*  Southem  OTer  the  Northern  Black — The  Great  Obstacle  to  Im- 
prorement^— Climate,  Soil,  Sugar-Cane,  Coflcc — An  Opening  for  Entcr- 
priring  nanten — Steam  Liners — ^Palm  Oil,  etc. — ^P.  £.  Mission  Schools 
md  Cbarohes — ^Bishop  Tajnc — A  Word  to  Episcopaluins— Georgians 
■t  Cape  Falmafl— The  Grcbos— Miss  M.  E.  B.  Staunton,  M.  £.  Mis- 
■ioiury. 

Qv  entering  tbo  settlement  of  Cape  Palmas,  we  were  struck 
with  the  nhmber  and  the  cultivation  of  the  gardens,  the 
neat  and  cleanly  aspect  of  the  houses,  and  the  comfortable 
appearance  of  the  people.  Evidences  of  thrift  and  industry- 
are  abundant;  and  though  there  are  here  no  largo  private 
dwellings  to  compare  favorably,  in  pomt  of  taste  and  con- 
Tenience,  with  a  few  of  the  better  class  hi  Monrovia,  the 
houses  are  generally  more  comfortable ;  and,  what  is  still 
better,  the  town  is  entirely  free  from  beggars,  and  such 
whining  idlers  as  are  often  met  with  in  the  capital  of  Liberia. 
Justice  to  the  Liberians  requires  us  to  say,  however,  that 
they  are  more  industrious  than  the  appearance  of  persons 
and  things  in  Monrovia  would  indicate. 

Most  of  the  industrious  and  enterprising  people  of  the 
republic  are  ui  the  country  on  their  farms,  or  pursuing  some 
craft  in  the  villages  of  the  interior,  while  in  Monrovia  the 
poor  congregate,  or  rather  remain;  and  the  barbers  and 
fiddlers  and  banjo-players  of  northern  cities,  who  cannot 
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bring  their  delicate  fingei-3  to  handle  the  hoe  or  tlie  a. 
loiter  about  the  streets  doing  "chores"  na  they  are  c 
pelled  by  htmger,  steal  froit  from  the  gardens,  or  ooni 
tales  of  woe  to  pour  into  tbe  ears  of  victors  to  cxdte  R 
change  sympathy. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  cattle  should  be  sent  t( 
colonieB.  U'  they  cannot  be  made  useful  at  home,  moaaarn 
Bhtiulil  be  taken  for  their  exterraination — drowning  tfacw  S 
puirs,  for  instanco.  Wbeu  the  eablc  Bwiu  EniinmcU  gets 
hero,  bo  finds  that,  like  Othello,  "  his  occupation's  gone," 
but,  unlike  Othello,  he  has  no  desire  to  Icam  tiny  other.  lie 
soon  becomes  more  ragged  than  any  of  Falataff's  recruits 
ever  were,  and  finils  himself  ^j/cct/y  "/rcc"  to  choose 
between  work  jtnd  stan-atiou.  He  splits  the  difference,  and 
returning  to  original  principles,  bare  bead,  hare  feet,  aaA 
fig-Jeaf  apron,  takes  a  few  lessons  from  his  friends,  tlM 
monkej's,  and  seeks  his  dally  bread  among  tbu  palm  a 
oocoa-uiit  trees  of  the  nt-ighboring  woods. 

The  very  worthy  author  of  "Africa  and  the  Ameiios 
Fbig"  concluded  «  jw/ciri,  tliat  colored  pei-sons  ori^oaUil 
itom  the  slarc  States  are  not  so  industnoiis  as  persona  of  ti 
same  color  who  have  always  been  free.  Our  observatioij 
in  Liberia  led  ns  to  the  opposite  ooncliisitin,  nod  we  w«nl 
confirmed  in  the  correctness  of  that  opinion  by  our  obs 
tions  at  Capo  Pahnas. 

The  commimities  of  the  republic  were  made  np  of  pen 
from  both  freo  and  slave  States ;  this  colony  was  fi>nncil  li 
persons  of  thu  slave  States  t>xclusively,  yet  I  donbl  if  tket 
is  a  communily  in  Liberia  of  the  uz«  and  means  nt  thj 
Maryland  colony  that  con  allow  more  evidences  of  iDdun 
1  am  awaro  that  freed  sUves  ara  not  very  imiuttriO*u,  It 
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;  and  I  am  tnraro  also  lluit,  !M  a  class,  tlio  iree  colortnl 
113  of  lliii  North  and  East  mc  not  industriuus,    Mr, 
Ibamberg,  of  Edinburgh,  in  bis  notes  of  atourin  thoUnitcil 
talus  &iid  Canada,  enj-s  of  tbcui  tbat  Hiej  arc  tbe  moat 
knprovideot,  indolent,  and  wretched  pcopio  in  Ameiica. 
I  diffurctice,  its  ]>rcsenled  in  the  colonies,  between  the 
»d  alavo  and  the  negro  who  has  grown  np  after  the  man- 
r  of  Ins  kind  ui  the  free  States,  without  a  trade  or  habits 
a  thin :  the  former  hioics  how  to  worJ:,  and  will 
mp  to  it  rather  than  snflcr,  aud  that,  too,  without  con- 
idetiag  it  much  of  a  hardsliip ;  the  latter  knows  but  little, 
mcrallj'  nothing,  about  siieh  I.nbor  as  u  profitable  here,  and 
0  understood  the  modes,  such  ba§  been  the  chaiacter  of 
Is  physical  education,  that  be  but  seldom  has  the  strength 
f)  cndnre  it.    Again :  Whatever  may  be  the  occaition  of  it, 
4  colored  man  of  tho  South  has  in  him  a  degree  of  per- 
il pride  and  ambition,  auoh  an  the  colored  man  bronglit 
a  communities  where  he  is  told  that  he  is  fice,  and  yet 
t  out  from  respectable  society  and  in  every  rtspect  dc- 
idod  socially,  has  not.    In  obedience  to  the  promptings 
!  principle!),  the  former  niay  tiorl;  hut  the  latter 
mot  dig,  and  alas  1  to  beg  ho  is  not  ashamed. 

1  grunt  obstjicle  lo  improveinent  among  all  the  trans- 
lated people  on  the  coast,  has  been  tlie  idea,  brought  with 
1  from  America,  that,  when  they  reached  Africa,  they 
1  become  ladies  and  gcntJemen,  doctors,  lawyers  and 
ira,  merchants,  and  so  on,  at  once ;  and,  oh  delectable 
rI  all  wilboul  work.    Expeilenco,  that  Buccessfnl  in- 
Mtrow,  boa  tried  to  cnlighK-n  them  on  tlils  sabjeut,  and, 
I  buici*,  baa  wioceeded  in  several  instances ;  but 
0  woie  bopeIe«s  scholars  left  ycl^  who,  intent  u^u 
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realising  their  dreams,  are  ffoing  through  the  motiona  /  and 
I  verily  believe  lliat,  often  agdni-t  tho  tostimony  of  tUdr 
fitomachs  and  liack^,  matiy  have  almost  pL-rsuadcd  thenv-  i 
selves  that  they  arc  all  tboy  expected  to  be — rich,  gi-aiid,  f 
wise  aiid  great.     But  our  Iiopc  is  in  the  nest  genci'atioiij,il 
and  that  hope  is  not  without  some  rational  haais. 

The  cUinate  of  Cape  Palmas,  as  indicated  by  meleorolo 
gical  obaei-vatioDs,  is  like  that  of  Monrovia,  but,  tbongiil 
nearer  the  equator,  I  think   that  it  is  more  healthy  thj 
Monrovia,  and  that  the  mortality  among  missionaries  auqL 
emigrants  here  has  been  less  than  at  that  place.    Tho  soil  ii 
this  \iciiuty  is  on  tlie  elevations,  argillaceous,  tophacconl 
and  fcrru^ous ;  loamy  olluviani  on  the  bottoms ;  and  bee 
ing  everyn-hero,  except  on  the  stooper  lidgce,  a  good  sur&os 
of  vegetable  mold.    Sugar-cane,  the  arundo  saccharifcn 
thrives  well  here,  aa  it  does  in  most  places  on  theWoi 
CooEt.     It  is  generally  twelve  foot  in  length,  averagi 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  the  joint,  and  two  inchea  in  i 


Tlic   statement   nill   seem    incredible  to   many  of  i 
Louishua  planters,  bat  wo  make  it  on  tho  authority  of  3 
most  respectable  white  mis^onary,  himself  once  a  W« 
India  planter  (Rev.  John  Seys),  that  on  the  averAgo  iaod  o 
Liberia  8,000  pounds  of  sugar  per  aero  may  be  prodqcett 
The  cane  matures,  bearing  seed  tassel,  in  nine  moiillis.  ' 
ftanii;  variety  iu  ilio  West  Indies  requires  twelve  montbi  li 
fnll  maturity.    Coffee  is  liera  fust  liccombg  a  grand  stajil 
in  Bgriculiuro  and  trade.    The  Iley.  Jlr.  Scott  of  iho  Spbi 
copal  Mission,  fonucrly  of  Virginia,  and  who  is  by  J 
mDons  a  vinJunary,  has  suggested  that  it  would  be  p 
to  Amorican  planters  to  take  Ioojic  on  Umds  nut  hun  {vbk 
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>t  purchase  real  estate  in  the  republio),  planl  tltem 

iffco,  furnisli  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  employ  colo- 

i  Dfttivcfl  to  Tork,  and  vidt  the  co:iBt  aunually  to  eett 

I.    Tlic  quality  of  this  coffee  has  boen  fully  tened, 

i  if  ibkmd  superior  to  any  jtroduced  in  Soulh  Amentia.  I 

i  not  tlmt  a  compatiy  I'ormGd  for  the  aboTO-tmmud  pnr- 

),  or  for  tlic  prodaction  of  sugnr,  would  realize  liand- 

retuma  from  their  iuveatmcuts.    There  are  intelligent 

I  rdiitble  colored  men  leaving  the  Slates  cvory  year  fully 

etODt  to  taLo  chai'go  of  eueh  plantatioiie ;  aiid  bcddcs, 

5  will   crop-gathering  aeaaons  nro  eufSciently 

iby  to  allow  of  the  residence  of  white  euporint«udontii 

loat  seiiuud  risk  of  life. 

a  day  is  oot  distant  when  steam  commuoicatioD  will  bo 

ublish«d  between  the  Unitc'l  Stales  .ind  Liberia,  and  her 

BiaBStloss  fields  be  brouglit  williiu  fourteen  days  of  our 

Already  Uie  interests  of  American  commerce 

I  tlio  establiBUmcQt  of  such  a  Uue,  and  (he  general 

mcnt  should  ext(uid  its  aid  in  such  an  cntcrpri^, 

fttt  Eugland  aud  France  take  the  tidd  Irom  us.  Already 

Steam  luicrH  between  Kngland  and  I''eniaiido  Po  touch 

[ciorovia,  and  it  is  Huid  that  arrangeuiculs  are  makuig 

^b  tlia  company  to  have  thciu  stop  at  Capo  Falmas  also. 

r  tiitt  125,000  gallous  of  palm  oil  annually  exported  from 

I  place,  American  purchasers  get  50,000  gallons,    Tbo 

r  «xi>ort8  aru  pepper  and  ca:uvt*ood,    Tlie  ruienuc  of 

tyland,  tho  year  previous  to  its  annexation  to  Liberia, 

p  ntiooL  82,000,  derived  fiom  a  light  duty  on  certam 


V  doiniuiuit  religioujc  influence  here  Is  Episcopulianiim). 
I  among  the  colouiatii,    the  ]Metbodists  arc  most 
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numerous,  but  with  the  natives  tho  Episcopalians  have  been 
more  successful.  They  have  reduced  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage, Grcbo,  to  writing,  and  have  translated  into  it  many 
excellent  works,  includhig  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  some 
hymns,  and  portions  of  the  liturgy.  We  give  below  a  speci- 
men of  this  euphonious  tongue.*  Their  schools  are  numer- 
ous, and  are  conducted  on  principles  which  promise  perma- 
nent results  to  the  church  and  civilization  in  Africa.  They 
have  nine  mission  schools^  and  as  many  churches,  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  Cape  Palmas.  These,  with  three  or 
four  stations  in  Liberia  proper,  make  up  the  African  diocese 
of  tho  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Bishop  J.  Payne,  D.D., 
formerly  of  Virginia,  is  the  most  popular  missionary  on  the 
coast,  and  justly  so.  The  many  years  of  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion which  he  has  given  to  his  work  in  Africa,  his  accom- 
plishments, his  catholic  spirit,  his  zeal,  his  known  trust- 
worthiness, have  made  his  name  known  and  beloved,  even 
by  the  savage  hordes  who  reject  his  religion.  The  absence 
ui  him  of  the  ridiculous  exclusiveness  and  arrogant  claims 
which  render  so  many  of  his  denomination  in  America  un- 
profitable laborers  and  unlovable  brethren,  has  gained  for 
him  tho  confidence  and  love  of  the  missionaries  of  other 
churches.  "With  such  persons  as  Bishop  Payne,  Rev.  Mr. 
HoiTman  and  his  noble  lady,  the  missionary  martyr,f  who, 

♦  Ncnh  Dade  dada  Gyulc,  a  po  na,  "  nyene  no  mia  njama  bch  mua 
Babo,  Blioranh,  Bubli,  Siblo  ko  Babo  ah  orcnh  nonh  we,  kba  gcdio,  oh 
niu  nah  nyino  na  tc.  Boh  po  na,  oh  yo  ua  na  to,  uenh  oh  mu  no  ma 
hwauh." 

Then  Dade  called  Gyule  and  said,  "  to-morrow  morning  go  to  Blioranh, 
Bubli,  Siblc,  and  all  the  Babo  towns,  and  hire  them  to  get  yoar  wife  for 
you.  If  she  is  not  obtained  we  will  make  war." — Cavalla  Mettengw^  W. 
Africa, 

t  The  Rev.  Qeo.  Cammings,  B.D.,  has  given  us  an  interesting  Uo- 
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though  dead,  yet  speakcth,  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott,  of 
Virginia,  our  beloved  friend,  Rev.  J.  Rnmbo  and  his  accom- 
pUahed  wife,  and  Miss  Williford,  from  Savannah,  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  America  may  consider  liersclf  well  and 
ably  represented  in  this  land  of  deep  shadows.  Besides 
these  white  persons,  there  are  six  colored  ministers,  three 
of  whom  are  natives,  and  over  twenty  assistants  and  teachers, 
half  of  whom  are  natives.  In  her  liturgy  this  church  pos- 
seaaea  an  instrument  of  usefulness  and  influence  over  the 
heathen  mind  such  as  no  other  American  church  possesses. 
We  speak  of  human  instrumentalities,  of  course. 

The  Orphan  Asylum,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
last  chapter,  was  opened  in  1855  for  the  reception  of  or- 
phans sent  out  from  the  States  as  colored  emigrants,  or 
those  which  should  become  such  after  tlieir  arrival  here. 
They  are  boarded,  clothed  and  educated  at  the  expense  of 
the  church.  They  are  taught  with  reference  to  becoming 
teachers  in  Africa.  It  was  at  this  home  that  the  sainted 
Mrs.  Hoflinan  "fell  asleep;"  and  when  standing  in  the 
chamber  where  the  martyr  met  her  flite,  we  felt  that  it  was 
a  place  honored  above  "  the  common  walks  of  virtuous  life, 
quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven." 

Let  us  say  to  our  E2)iscopalian  friends,  that  this  and  all 
the  other  institutions  of  their  African  Mission  are  worthy 
of  their  sympathies  and  charitable  assistance.  Nothing  that 
they  have  given  to  Africa  has  been  spent  in  vain ;  nothing 
that  they  may  give  shall  be  lost.  Every  missionary  sent, 
every  dollar  expended,  will  tell  on  the  future  of  Africa  for 
good.     Missionaries  may  fall,  and  means  seem  to  perish 

grmpliy  of  this  ostimablo  lady.  We  commend  it  to  all  Interested  in 
AiHoan  or  other  miasioas.— Lindsay  k  Blackiston,  Philadelphia. 
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with  iho  handling,  yet  good  resolts  will  follow.    Tho  dcatfe 
of  a  missionary  in  Afticii  is  knowti,  in  one  uiGtnncb  al  least,! 
tobavo  been  followed  by  the  conversion  of  scores  of  nativea^ J 
who  pointed  to  that  event  as  the  cause  of  their  first  acrious] 
convictions. 

There  is  a  Methodist  high  school  at  Harper  which  pro>9 
mites  much  good ;  and  a  church  at  the  same  plaeo  wliiel 
has  many  mcinhers.  "We  retdn  a  very  gi-alcl'ul  recolleclloal 
of  n  bnsket  of  fresh  heets,  eAhbnges  and  okra,  sent  off  tcS 
our  moss  its  a  present  from  tlie  principal  of  that  schooL] 
Itev.  Mr,  Paine. 

Among  tho  rcHidents  at  Harper,  I  found  several  pergonl 
fi'om  Augusta  and  Savannah ;  and  deeply,  as  a  Southenfl 
Methodist,  did  I  feel  the  reproof  eon  tain  cd  In  the  qut'stionl 
"Why  dont  some  of  onr  own  Georgia  preachers  come  o 
here  to  preach  to  na  and  help  us  f "     In  n  teTn|>oral  point  6 
view,  our  Georgians  are  doing  well.     They  are  gcueralffl 
industrious  and  corafortahle. 

Onr  first  visit  to  Cape  Palmas  was  in  Dooeraber,  issij 
Wc  brought  with  ns  from  Monrovia  throe  passengers,  ttll 
Rev.  J.  Rarabn,  of  the  Episcopal  mission,  and  the  Misin^ 
Staunton  and  Brown,  teachers  in  the  Mcltiodist  niianooS 
Our  kind  hearted  commodore  gave  up  his  cahln  to  tfifl 
ladies,  and  I  resigned  my  Etato-room  to  tho  gentlCE 
Miss  Stauuton  n-as  in  the  last  Stage  of  consumption; 
Hiss  Brown  n-na  snfTcring  from  effect!  of  the  accltmatinfl 
ferer,  which  at  length  carried  her  to  the  grave.  Stm  a 
had  been  tenderly  brought  up,  and  twelve  monthii  hcfori 
left  n  comfortable  home  for  a  mission  school  in  Afiica. 

Never  can  I  forget  the  dny  of  our  landing  at  (be  Oapi 
Liont.  Wininmii  and  myself  walked  with  th«  ladies  from  (Id 
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liMJling  to  the  Bohool-honye  where  they  were  to  remde,  a 
mile  distant.  Aa  wo  stopped  to  rest  antler  the  shade  of  a 
oocotnnt-tree  in  the  Grcbo  village,  and  the  diagusting 
TintiTtw,  men,  women  and  children,  in  a  state  of  almost 
entire  nudity,  gathered  around  us  to  gaze  at  the  white 
iromeD,  one  of  the  ladies  exclaimed — "I  realize  for  the  first 
time  that  I  am  in  Africa.    Oh,  what  a  work  is  before  us !" 

The  Greboes  are  the  most  degraded  of  the  tribes  that 
we  have  jret  seen.  They  lire  in  low,  circular,  bamboo  huts, 
bariog  long  conical  roo&  of  palm  leaves  and  grass.  They 
are  EnperHtitious,  treacherous  and  unintelligent.  Yet  among 
them  there  are  many  who  have  been  won  by  the  attractions 
of  the  Cross  to  the  faith  and  hopes  of  a  better  life.  Miss 
SUoDtoD  died  on  the  17th  of  April,  1850,  at  the  setting  of 
tlw  son.  She  was  one  of  the  purest,  noblest  women  that  I 
hftve  ever  met.  Young,  cheerful,  child-like,  afiTectionate, 
yet  devoted  sonl  and  body  to  her  Master's  work.  She 
deeps  among  rustling  palms,  in  the  blessed  hope  of  a  glori- 
ODS  resurrection,  and  thither  she  went,  cheered  by  the  con- 
M901U  assurance  that  they  who  sleep  in  Jesus  "  shall  awake 
in  his  likeness." 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

GOLD     COAST  —  ELMINA. 

Glmina  from  the  Anchorage — Native  Surf-boat — A  Visitor — ^LandJng — 
History  of  Elmina — Settled  by  the  Portuguese — Dutch  Possession — 
Taken  by  the  English — Sold  to  the  Dutch — Opinion  of  Governor  Derx 
— Climate — ^Dutch  Offioers— Mortality — ^A  Dutch  Philosopher — Native 
Inhabitants — ^Effects  of  the  Dissolute  Practices  of  White  Residents — 
Dress — ^Ideas  of  a  Future  State. 

OuB  first  visit  to  Elmina  was  made  in  December,  1855.  We 
came  to  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead,  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th.  The  sea  was  rough,  as  it 
generally  is  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  but  the  evening  Avas 
calm  and  pleasant,  and  the  sun  went  down  in  a  clear  sky. 
The  forts  of  St.  George  and  St.  Jago,  the  houses  of  the 
traders,  and  the  compactly  built  native  town  which  sur- 
rounds them,  were  fully  in  view.  I  climbed  into  the  mizzen 
top  to  take  an  outline  sketch  of  them,  and  succeeded,  after 
a  sort,  notwithstanding  the  rolling  of  the  ship.  Our  decks 
were  scarcely  cleared  when  the  quarter-master  reported  "  a 
large  boat  coming  off  bearing  Dutch  colors."  Said  boat, 
which  was  a  huge  dug-out  canoe,  was  soon  alongside,  and 
being  the  first  of  the  Gold  Coast  boats  that  we  had  seen, 
attracted  no  little  attention.  She  was  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  in  length,  four  in  width,  and  two  and  a  half  in  depth. 
A  space  in  her  bows,  eight  feet  long,  was  surrounded  by  a 
plank  rail  two  feet  above  the  gunwale,  inside  of  which  sat  a 
white  ofScer  in  uniform  and  feathers.    She  was  propelled  by 
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twelve  naked  paddlers,  who  kept  up  a  full  voiced  jabber,  and 
as  they  neared  the  ship  commenced  bowing  and  gesticulat- 
ing to  the  men  m  the  ports  as  if  they  Avere  recognizing 
old  acquaintances.  The  officer  came  on  board  and  presented 
to  the  commodore  the  compliments  of  his  excellency  Gover- 
nor Dcrx,  of  Elmina  Castle,  lie  was  quite  an  iutclUgont 
young  gentleman ;  spoke  French  and  broken  English  (piite 
flnently,  and  in  the  course  of  an  honr^s  chat  in  the  ward- 
room, gave  us  a  great  deal  of  information  respecting  the 
station  and  the  latest  news  from  Europe.  It  was  quite  dark 
when  he  left  the  ship,  but  his  lusty  crew,  keeping  thue  to 
their  paddles  with  a  song,  the  chorus  of  which  was  a  simul- 
taneous grunt,  dashed  tlie  canoe  over  the  heavy  sea  as  fear- 
leady  aa  if  it  had  been  high  noon. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  followmg  morning  we  iu-ed  a  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns  with  the  Dutch  ensign  at  the  fore ;  and 
soon  after  a  goodly  company  of  us  took  boat  for  the  shore. 
When  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  beach  we  were 
met  by  a  number  of  native  surf-boats,  such  as  the  one  already 
described,  one  of  which  we  employed  to  t:ike  us  ashore. 
We  felt  some  hesitancy  in  committing  ourselves  to  the 
savage  navigation  of  these  mishirted  gentlemen,  but,  believ- 
ing the  nonsense  that  it  is  always  dangerous  to  attempt  a 
landing  in  ship-boats,  we  trusted ;  and  very  cleverly  did 
they  carry  us  through  the  heavy  rollers  to  the  mouth  of  a 
little  river  which  empties  near  the  larger  fort. 

Such  boats  as  men-of-war  carry  are  certainly  safer  when 
skillfully  managed  than  these  sliapeless  hulks.  True,  acci- 
dents have  happened  in  shi^nboats,  but  accidents  have  hap- 
pened in  native  canoes  also.  In  all  our  subsequent  landings 
we  staid  in  our  own  boat,  and  went  through  the  surf  com- 
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fortably.    SMII  and  jnflgmenl,  bowercr,  are  quite 

ID  Biicli  waters.     Sharks  iiro  as  numcrons  bcie  asinianowi 

in  Fliiii  River,  and  a  capsize  would  be  Hital  to  all  liitnda. 

After  c.illiiig  on  the  governor  we  epent  tlio  forenoon  ii 
filroUing  through  llie  native  town,  and  at  two  o'clock  r 
paired  by  inii-itation  to  the  castle  to  dine  with  his  eiECellcnoj 
and  tuite.    Eimma,  formerly  written  El  llina,  dcri^-cs 
name  from  a  mine  ia  this  vicinity,  which  tradition  says  m 
once  ftuitRil  iu  gold.    It  is  the  piincipal  Butch  Rtntion  ( 
the  coast,  and  soon  will  be  the  only  one ;  for  these  Btatidni 
thoagb  profitable  to  Putch  merchants,   havo  long  i 
ceased  to  yield  any  direct  reTenue  to  the  govornmcnt,  an^ 
are  kept  up  by  heavy  expenditures  and  great  sacrifico  a 
life.     Tlio  larger  and  more  noticeable  of  tlie  two  forla  h« 
located,  originally  called  St.  Jago,  nowKoenzandsbMrgiWai 
commenced  by  the  Portuguese  in  1431,  tmder  tJio  patrol 
ago  of  King  John  IT.    The  object  of  this  establishment  a 
aimilar  onus  on  the  Afiicitn  shore,  was  to  afford  protcolirf 
to  the  vessels  and  persona  of  traders  who  visited  the  coi 
for  the  parpose  of  trafl&cking  with  the  natives.     Early  i 
tlic  year  referred  to,  Don  Diego  d'Aianibuja  anived  t 
the  coast  at  the  head  of  500  soldiers,  200  laborers,  n 
or  two,  and  several  anisans.    They  landed  vrith  pomp  a 
ceremony,  marched  to  the  native  village  which  stood  on  tb^ 
banks  of  the  river,  there  lioisted  the  royal  standard  of  Pa^ 
tugal  on  a  high  tree,  built  nn  altar  niidcr  it  nt  wliicb  tltt 
ccWbrated  high  mass  in  gratitude  for  their  safe  voyage,  ttd 
offored  prayers  foi-  the  success  of  tho  settlement  abonl  to  Ij 
cstnblinhed,  and  thu  (tpcudy  couversion  of  tlie  b««tiicn. 

The  native  king,  Camainca,  waa  not  ploosod  with  tliu 
(KWiJ  to  establish  a  pcrDtonont  settlement  in  Ida  icrrilnH 
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but  secuig  thai  it  was  about  to  bo  done,  with  or  without 

hia  cooeciit,  he  acoeptei]  the  offered  presents,  and  ceded  the 

It  «f  land  on  which  the  town  and  its  suburbs  now  stand. 

r  days  after  ho  had  wgned  the  deed  ot  sale  (?)  and 

«  b«  wan  Biill  ill  tiiG  deep  blues  of  penitence  for  tlic  fool's 

a  which  he  hud  made,  the  workmen  commenced  quar- 

bg  stoDC  for  their  buildings,  and  attacked  a  largo  rock 

h  the  natirea  regarded  aa  a  fetish ;  that  is,  something 

mored.    This  was  too  much  for  the  good  king,  and  ho 

showed  hia  seat  for  the  idols  of  liJa  fathers  by  attacking  in 

WQ  and  severely  wounding  the  profane  pick-a\o  man. 

p  cry  of  war  wax  immediately  reused ;  both  invaders  and 

S  flew  to  anns ;  but  the  prudent  Anaiuhujn  called  for 

i  with  llie  king,  and  by  presents,  tlireaU),  and  aguar- 

>  fiootbt'd  the  ruffled  feelings  of  Ida  mnd-hodaubed, 

bled  highness,  that  be  protniscd  to  keep  peace  for 

I  fiiton!,  and  to  forgive  the  sins  of  the  pick-axc,  on  con- 

a  that  said  fetish  rock  should  be  exeinj)l  from  attacks 

torofiuic  pick-axes  foro'or.     The  stone  was  pointc*]  out  to 

D^o  bank  of  the  river;  and  an  intelligent  native  who 

HUiied  one  of  the  Dutch  officers  and  myself  in  a  tour 

laboervation,  assured  ns  that  it  utiU  bore  its  sacred  cliar- 

%  it  had  done  sinco  its  creation,  and  would,  until  the 

[  of  the  world,  unless — and  he  scratched   liis  head  as 

bpnt  in  the  proviso — "the   white  man  put  powder  to 


f  long  the  Portuguese  were  in  butldtng  this  immcjiso 
it  eteiftae.  and  mortar,  the  castle,  I  could  not  k>arn ;  Iiiit. 
la  certainly  completed  before  the  middle  of  thosixtcfnth 
Blnr7<  It  is  surrounded  )»y  a  high  wall,  pierced  by  musket 
ports,  and  to  native  warriors  is  iinpregQahle.  A  dec])  trench 
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divides  it  from  tlic  nativo  town,  and  it  can  be  eulercd  os 
thut  side  only  by  a  drawbridge. 

Wo  have  already  referred  lo  the  commcncemept  of  the 
trade  of  the  Duteb  on  tlic  coast.  Piiyiug  but  littlo  respect 
to  the  grant  of  the  poi>c,  which  secui-cd  to  Poi'tugal,  for  her 
enterprise  in  discovery,  the  whole  of  the  Western  Coast, 
they  established  themselvea  wherever  they  thought  a  pro- 
fitable trade  oould  he  driven ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  eentui-y  drove  the  I'ortuguese  from  all  their 
cBtablishmcnts  on  the  Gold  Coast.  They  attacked  Elininft 
Castle  in  the  year  1037.  It  fell  into  their  hands  after  a  brief' 
siege ;  and  with  it  foil  the  last  vestige  of  Portuguese  power 
on  the  golden  sauds, 

Kot  many  years  after,  the  Euglish  took  possesion  of  Elmi- 
oa;  but  finding  it  a  profitless  estahliahment,  sold  it  back  to  tho 
Dutch.  The  es|M;nse  in  maintaiuiDg  the  force  at  present  ap< 
propriatcd  to  tlik  settlement  is  $40,000  annually.  The  receipt 
derived  froiu  atax  levied  on  certain  importations  and  ozpoBi 
tations  by  Dutch  traders,  arc  $20,000.  In  1855,  Govema^ 
Derx  was  consulted  by  his  govDmme^t  on  the  propriety  oi 
levying  a  tax  on  the  natives,  and  other  residents  in  the  tOf 
ritory  of  Elmlna,  suOicient  to  meet  the  reraaiolng  (20,001 
necessary  to  support  the  forts.  He  was  of  the  opinion  t 
such  a  demand  might  he  met;  but,  in  case  of  a  failure,  bO 
thought  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  sell  or  abandon  the^ 
station.  lie  thought  the  natives  were  so  awake  to  theif. 
own  Inlcrest  in  carrying  on  peaceable  trade  with  foreign er% 
th.1t  an  establishment  of  this  sort  was  no  longer  necessarn 
and  that  the  occasional  vbit  of  a  vessel  of  war  would  1m 
quite  suflieient  to  keep  alive  a  proper  respect  for  the  treati|G| 
of  trade  and  peace  already  established,    Elinina  was  t 
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ttdilMemeai  of  white  luon  on  the  Golil  Coast.  Don  Diego 

mbuja  was  the  first  governor. 

ft  ia  remarkablo  that  Afi-Ican  fnvcr  soldom  mnkes  its  ap- 

ikrancG  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  hut  at  certain  seasons  of 

^  j'cur  a  form  of  dj-Bcnlcry  pre^-ails,  winch  is  as  fatal  to 

t  whito  man  as  tlio  fever.     Our  second  \-iait  to  Eimma 

I  In  December,  1850,  And  of  tho  ton  white  officers  whom 

B  net  at  tho  dinncr-tablo  in  1S53,  seven  had  fallen  victims 

f  Uiis  diseaM. 

Tie  pay  of  Dutch  officers  on  this  station  ia  Tory  small, 

^toftho  governor  being  hut  t3,000;  but  when  tlieyhavc 

PVCd  twelve  years  here,  lltey  are  privileged  to  retire  for 

b  oo  a  pcDsiou  equal  to  two-tbirds  of  tbc  AiU  pay.    It  is 

mtcil  that  about  one  in  fifteen  of  those  who  come  licre 

s  to  retnra.    Bnl  iiopc  springs  eternal  in  the  bnmivn 

Those  that  wo  met  in  1855,  notwithstanding  the 

1  odds  ngaiuat  them,  were  sanguine  of  living  through 

r  exile.    Kvery  man  liad  bis  avgament :  ono  rested  his 

a  on  his  youth ;  another  on  the  groat  strength  of  his 

Itlttltion ;  another  on  hid  temperance ;  another  on  the 

kgovity  of  his  progenitors,  and  so  on ;  but  alas  I  bow 

Hly  wero  these  hopes  disappohited ;  and  tliat,  too,  when, 

h  TOBiiy,  Uie  trjHng  ordonl  waa  almost  past.    Our  hospi- 

[ble  and  worthy  friend,  Govomor  Deri,  after  Uiirtoen 

l*  sbdonce  from  hta  family  and  his  oonntry,  diod  on  the 

passage.    Tho  Bttboolmnxtcr  of  tho  Castle,  who 

■  employed  in  driving  about  HfVy  young  Africans  into 

bmysUTics  of  Low  Dutch  and  civiliKation,  by  uvauK  of  a 

r  BpeUiog-books  and  a  grunt  many  bamboo  switches, 

Bko  ftud  acted  very  scninbly  on  thio  subject.    lu  ftirnislt- 

f  me  the  figures  on  Uiu  mortality  of  the  fort  given  abo\-e. 
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I  cougratiilated  him  od  having  lived  so  long,  and  expressed 
the  hojw  that  he  might  again  aee  his  father  land.    Ha  r» 
plied — he  was  a  licentiate  in  the  Lutheran  ministry,  and  sj 
decided  Culviniat :  ~fl 

"Vore  dat,  moino  frcn,  I  shaU  dye  ven  moinc  dimd 
komsli."  V 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  allow  me  to  hope  llmt  yonr  '  dime '  viUfl 
be  a  long  time  in  coming."  fl 

"Ash  vore  dat,  moinc  freu,"  sdd  be,  "dish  dime  MS 
vised ;  ho  ash  no  knn  kome  more  quvicker  an  " U 

Hero  his  English  gave  out,  and  ho  concluded  the  seitM 
tcnco — no  donbl  very  philosophiually,  for  T  never  saw  IM 
Dutchman,  high  or  low,  that  wasn't  a  philosopher  of  aomlfl 
sort—in  the  coffee-mill  accents  of  Iiis  mother  tonguo^ 
"Dish  dime  ishvixed;"  and  so  he  goes  on  drinking  hifl 
sour  wine,  as  a  suhstitutc  for  lagor-bicr,  smoking  his  mcerfl 
Ecbaum,  eating  BiLuer-krant,  when  he  can  get  it,  reading! 
prayers  on  Sundays,  and  taking  things  easy  generally.  H^[ 
was  alive  n'hen  we  last  heard  from  there,  and  no  doubt  wilH 
be  ten  years  hence.  ^t 

EI mina  contains  10,000  inhabitants,  mostly  mombers  o^| 
the  Fantee  tribe.  Their  houses  arc  larger  than  those  of  tb^| 
tribes  hitJicrto  described,  and  are  generally  baill  of  ma^H 
thatched  witli  long  grass,  and  contain  iVom  two  tti  ^^M 
rooms.  Several  of  them  are  bnitt  of  stone,  are  two  storii^| 
high,  and  contain,  in  some  instances,  many  good  artJelea  ol^| 
Earopeaa  furniture.  Tliey  are  all  badly  vcntiklcd,  h<n^| 
ever,  and  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  the  chimriuy  is  gcaernl^| 
but  a  hole  ill  tbo  roof,  arc  black  and  dirty.  Surely  lh«  stylH 
and  furniture  of  these  houses  indicate  progress  iu  thu  po^| 
pie,  but  not  a  mora!  progress.  ^M 
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W  Tho  concDbiDUge,  and  oilier  Tices  indulged  in  by  a  nui- 
■jority  of  the  white  rosidenls  liere,  wbo,  away  fioni  liome 
I  and  the  restiniDts  of  public  opinion,  are  realizing  the  truth 
I  of  Virgil's  line,  fitellia  decensus  averni,  has  iiad  a  sad 
I  effect  iu  counteracting  tho  missionary  labor  bestowed  on 
ftlho  natives.  Yet,  tho  English  Methodist  Mission  ostabliahed 
l-oa  the  Gold  Coast,  is  not  without  li-uit,  even  in  this  antc- 
K  ebainber  of  hell.  The  natives  wear  raorc  clothes  tlian  fionid 
I  Others.  Tlie  men  generally  wear  shirts,  and  sometimca  a 
^long  scarf,  in  the  shape  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  calico, 
ftl^oim  over  the  shoulder  and  wound  several  times  around 
Btbe  waist  and  hips.  Here  we  saw  the  original  of  that  once 
■ipoimlar  urticle  of  civlhzcd  woman's  dress,  the  hutUe.  Tho 
■  native  ladies  wear  a  petticoat  exteuiUng  from  the  waiat  to 
m  fcbe  lutecs,  and  under  this,  on  tho  small  of  the  back,  a  eamel- 
I  Hlie  bump  or  bustle.  (The  surgeon  of  the  fort  assured  mo 
ft  that  it  was  not  a  natural  protuicrance  t)  This  is  made  to 
ft  answer  a  useful  purpose — as  a  siiddle  for  tho  younger 
I  diildren.  The  stylo  of  female  head-dress  is  remarkable. 
I  The  hair,  which,  tliougli  kinky,  is  quite  long,  is  well  greased 
l^ith  pomatum  or  tallow,  and  gathered  on  tho  head  in  the 
■•bape,  and  generally  hi  tho  dimensions,  of  a  sugar-loaf ;  and 
Ithis  it  oden  bespangled  -Kith  ornaments  of  gold,  in  the 
Ktnaking  of  which  tho  natives  aro  quite  expert.  Beads  on 
■the  neck,  and  bracelets  on  tho  wrists,  are  indispcnsablo 
■ftnjelea  of  ftill  dress.  In  our  walk  through  town,  we  entered 
m%  liDiiso  ill  which  there  was  a  corpse,  a  wife  of  the  tenant. 
Knitt  chief  nioitrncrs,  who  wcro  slm'cs,  were  painted  all  over 
Hn  white  mud,  literally  whitew.ished,  and  the  rcmainuig 
Kmrivcw  of  the  landlord  were  seated  on  tbe  dirt  floor  of  tho 
Iroom  cntortnintDg  the  company.    Near  tbo  deceased,  and 
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on  tho  mat  on  wliicli  sko  lay,  was  a  plato  of  boiled  rice  and 
fowl,  and  a,  bottle  containing  a  little  rum.  These,  they  said, 
afforded  her  noarishment  on  her  journey,  and  wei-e  very 
acceptable.  Two  old  hags  aat  at  the  feet  of  the  corpse, 
beating  time  on  pieces  of  iron  hoop,  and  to  this  music  two 
women  were  dancing  in  a  space  near  the  bed.  The  scene 
reminded  me  of  an  Irish  wako  that  I  attended  many  years 
ago,  near  Wexford,  Ireland :  all  hands,  in  both  instances, 
were  making  a  jolly  time  of  it,  and  were  more  or  less  drunlc. 

"  Why,"  I  aaked,  through  tho  interpreter,  "  do  yon  dance 
and  laugli  on  such  an  occasion  ?" 

They  replied,  "  Because  she  ia  gone  to  a  better  place," 

I  felt  very  mucli  like-Acquiescing  in  the  conclusion,  for  a 
worse  place  than  Kluiina  I  can  hardly  imagine.  But  how 
strongly,  deeply  ISxed  in  human  nature,  thought  I,  ts  the 
conviction  of  another  state  of  existence.  There  are  but 
few  tribes,  if  any,  in  Africa,  and  none  out  of  it,  more  ile- 
bascd  and  ignorant  tlian  this  people,  yet  here,  though 
vaguely,  and  without  shadow  of  reason,  is  held  and  che- 
rished one  of  the  foundation  truths  of  all  religion. 

The  governor's  secretary  estimated  tho  value  of  the  im- 
portations at  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  the  exports  at 
twouty-five  millions.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  exports  arc 
gold  dust ;  of  ivory,  twenty  ;  i>alni  oil,  etc.,  twenty.  On  an 
average,  fifty  American  vessels  visit  Ehnina  annually, 
gathering  palm  oil,  ivory,  and  hides ;  and  the  trade  with 
America  is  steadily  increasing. 
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Oipa  Cowt  Cuttc — The  Uemorablo  Dead — Dinner  nl  the  Hiseion-hause 
— Ilcv.  Dsniol  WcBl — Brilisli  Conference — Tiaii  to  Ibe  Sohool — KITeirta 
if  fluch  ViBitB — RpT.  Thomas  B.  Frecninn — Population  of  Cape  Const 
— Fantees — Fantee  Language — Ashivnlec  iknd  Ashantees — Ilousea 
■nil  Uuts — ChrUliiLns  and  Hcathena — GooJ  Evening. 

Lpe  Coast  Castlk,  eight  milca  from  Elmina,  is  widcl)' 
u  ns  llie  lieadijnarters  of  the  English  eslablislimcnts  on 
e  Gold  Coast.  Here  resijle  the  govenjor  and  other  offi- 
B  vrho  compose  the  council,  or  government,  and  a  large 
tEinry  force  for  the  protection  of  British  suhjocts  and 
.  It  is  ntso  the  centre  of  tliQ  missionary  operations  in 
r  Guinea.  Tho  namo  Cape  Conat  waa  long  used  to 
iooto  the  large  "  castle,"  or  fort,  which  stamls  on  this 
but  for  many  years  il  has  been  applied  to  a  suinll 
fcritory,  extcndijig  a  few  tuileB  coastwise  and  inward,  o\-or 
hell  the  English  claim  aud  exercise  control.  The  Castle, 
■ich  waa  built  hy  the  Portuguese,  and  taken  by  the 
Itteh,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
B  British  in  1C68,  in  whose  pOBSesaion  it  is  likely  to  re- 
Q  while  tho  kingdom  of  England  endnrcs.  It  will  one 
f  bo  the  bcftdqnarlersof  tho  British  possession  in  Africa; 
1  that  posBossion  is  dcstinod  to  embrace  the  whole  ol'tlie 
E^d  Const  coiiol.ry,  with  ita  hundred  tribes.  Tho  ibrt — 
mmonly  called  "The  Castlo" — wliich  stands  on  the  solid 
,  is  on  imtnvDSt)  and  wcll-forlified  building  of  stone. 
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forming  two  sides  of  a  square,  defended  toward  the  sea  by 
a  high  wall,  which,  connecting  the  outer  ends  of  the  build- 
ing, forms  within  a  large  right-angled  triangular  court.  In 
this  court  repose,  in  their  last  sleep,  the  remains  of  several 
distinguished  personages,  once  connected  with  the  castle, 
among  whom  is  Mrs.  Maclean,  that  gifted  daughter  of 
song,  who  will  live  forever  in  the  poetry  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  "L.  E.  L."  More  of  these  living  dead 
hereafter. 

We  visited  Cape  Coast  Castle  in  December,  1856,  and 
spent  a  few  days  there  very  pleasantly.  The  English  offi- 
cers of  the  Castle  are  always  glad  of  a  visit  from  civil- 
ized men ;  and,  if  w^c  allow  them  to  speak  for  themselves, 
which  they  do  in  act  and  word,  "  from  Americans  in 
particular."  Navy  officers  are  always  glad  of  a  run  on 
shore ;  and  to  the  African  cruiser,  the  sight  of  white 
faces,  and  the  accents  of  his  own  tongue,  are  always  re- 
freshing. Such  visits  are  profitable  in  giving  influence  to 
our  flag  abroad,  and  in  furthering  the  objects  of  cruising. 
After  paying  our  respects  to  his  excellency,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Connor,  a  most  agreeable  and  worthy  gentle- 
man, we  visited  the  officers  of  the  garrison ;  chatted  of 
,  the  wars  which  accompanied  the  establishment  of  civiliza- 
tion here,  the  distinguished  dead,  and  above  all,  the  tragic 
end  of  Mrs.  Maclean. 

In  the  afternoon,  Dr.  C,  Captain  S.,  and  myself,  dined 
by  invitation  at  the  mission-house,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Free- 
man, the  African  missionary,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches.  There  wo  met  Rev.  William  West,  who,  with 
his  wife,  was  on  his  way  to  a  mission  station  further  south ; 
and  the  distinguished,  but  now  lamented;9aniel  West,  of 
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)  BritJsh  Wcslcynn  cliurdi,  who,  as  cominissioacr  from 

a  Eogliah  Conlcrencp,  was  on  a  tour  of  inepcotion  among 

e  African  mifisioa  stations.    Wq  sat  down  lluit  day  to  n 

D  fluoh  aa  seldom  greets  tho  eyo  of  tlio  African  ini*- 

mxry,  spread  in  lionor  of  the  rocuting  of  roprescnlativcs 

r  English  ftnd  American  Methodism  on  the  shores  of  Af- 

Potted  miittoQ  fi-otn  Wtdes,  beef  fioin  firiglatid,  oia 

t  Scotland,  olarct  from  Fraoce,  ewootmcnts  from  the 

;  Indies,  pastry  made  from  Americnn  flonr  (and,  by 

e  way,  flour  of  the  southern  Slates  brings,  in  tropical  ooon- 

tes,  two  dollars  a  barrel  more  th.in  uny  other,  for  tho  rcft- 

D  that  it  keeps  better),  vegetahk's  from  Mr.  Freeiuan'a 

1  farm  near  the  cape,   and  last,  though  not  lenst,  wino 

a  Madeira. 

lb,  thai  was  a  dehghtful  dinner ! — and  ho  that  bath  no 

or  a  good  dinner  is  fit  for  tre.iBon,  Btratagtras,  cte. 

tsd  with  it  wo  had  the  feast  of  reason  mid  tiic  flow  of 

Can  we  ever  forget  tho  three  hours  s]ient  in  tho 

y  of  that  great  man,  that  catholic-spirited,  devoted, 

mble  Christuu,  Daniel  West  ?    Never  1    Never  1     May 

i  of  truth  and  Methodism  raise  op  to  English  Wes- 

n,  hundreds  like  unto  this  prophet  to  fdl  his  place  [ 

T  ho  had  accomplished  the  objects  of  his  commission,  as 

Dly  a  wise,  influential,  and  faithful  man  could  have  accom- 

lishcd  them,  he  closed  hiskbors  and  Ida  hie  on  the  passage 

p  England,  and  whilo  off  tho  inouih  of  the  Gnmbin — amar- 

T  to  his  zoal  and  lovo  for  Methodism  in  Africa.    Tho  Bri- 

|ili  Conference  nionmcd  for  him  as  for  a  father  in  Israel ; 

r  and  dearer  ones  still  weep  the  absence  of  ono 

0  sliail  never  return  lo  tho  home  which  he  loved ;  but  in 

ncB,  tbe  deatii  of  snoh  martyrs  is  the  life  of  tho  Cburoh. 
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In  the  evening,  wo  visited  the  scbool  on  the  mission  pre- 
mises, at  which  over  a  hundred  scliolars,  of  both  sexes,  and 
all  ages  between  three  years  and  twenty,  receive  instruc- 
tion in  English,  and  also  in  Fantee,  the  native  tongue. 
After  spending  half  an  hour  in  conversing  with  the  teachers 
and  scholars,  and  making  them  a  brief  address,  which  was 
interpreted  by  a  native  preacher,  for  the  benefit  of  some  na- 
tive visitors  and  scholars  who  did  not  understand  English, 
we  were  treated  to  some  excellent  music.  The  children, 
accompanied  by  a  soraphina,  which  was  played  skillfully  by 
a  native  teacher,  sang  the  hymn  beginning — 

**  Jesus,  thy  blood  and  righteousness." 

What  a  scene  was  that  to  be  witnessed  on  the  dark  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Oh,  how  sweetly  they  sang!  and 
with  what  spirit  did  they  emphasize  the  verse, 

*'  Lord,  I  believe  were  sinners  more 
Than  sands  upon  the  ocean's  shore, 
Thou  hast /or  all  a  ramom  paid, 
For  all  a  full  atonement  made.^^ 

What  Christian,  not  daily  familiar  with  such  exhibitions, 
could  have  witnessed  the  joy  beamiug  froui  many  of  those 
upturaed  faces,  and  heard  the  saving  truths  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion understandingly  and  so  sweetly  uttered  by  these  child- 
ren of  savage  tribes,  without  grateful  emotions?  Tears 
glistened  upon  the  white  faces  there  that  day,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  one  heart,  at  least,  was — "  Blessed  Lord,  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  even  in  Africa  I" 

It  was  our  intention  to  visit  some  of  the  other  schools  of 
this  denomination  in  the  town,  but  when  we  reached  the 
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mil  of  a  hill  near  Uie  misaion-housi},  vm  saw  tlio  sunset 

nsl  flying  Irom  oitr  foro.    The  effect  of  Huch  visits  npon 

[  candid  winds  mny  ha  aeou  in  tlie  fuUowing  siicccti  of  our 

I  vorlhy  ^Itfado  capUiiii,  dcHvorcil  :it  tliu  tunas-tnblo  a  fvw 

I  dayit  uilur.      I  hopu  that  llinl  benevolent  gentleman  will 

I  pardoa  mo  fur  telling  this  fa]iiiliarty-exprt.'s«cd   "t-kle  out 

[  ot  Mchool,^'  but  trutli  (IcinandB  it.    '^I  tdl  you  wtiat  it  U, 

itlemou;    I    have    oftfin  questioned   the  iiacifiilness    and 

I  til*  good  sense  of  missions  in  A&ici ;  but  when  I  beat'd 

m  liiUe  Guinea  niggers,  at  Cape  Coast,  singing  thoso   | 

old  MelJiodi»t  hymns,  ihut  1  used  to  hear  on  Long  Island 

wbea  I  was  a  boy — and  tliat  wasn't  yesterday— I  thought, 

by   ganny,  *  Well,   the  Christian  religion  is  bound  to  go 

over  tlie  whole  earth  I*    Chaplain,  I  give  inl  I  apologise.  I 

By  gsnny,  there's  no  use  tulking  I" 

I  was  a  little  disappointed  in  the  Rev,  Thomas  B.  Proiv 

man,  superintendent  of  the  Wcsleyan  Mission  in  Guinea, 

Ho  bas  been  long  and  fitvorably  known  to  Alcthodists,  in 

both  Koglond  and  Americn,  as  a  missionary  pioneer  in  Af- 

,   rica,  and  as  tlio  author  of  many  able  iiapers,  and  model  ] 

reports  on  the  missionary  work.     I  oipected,  therefore,  to 
'  find  iiun  bald,  or  at  loast  grey-beaded,  a  wliitu  man,  and  all  ] 
the  whiter  for  his  long  Aii-ican  bloacliiug ;  but,  behold  I  J 
wfacn  I  saw  liim,  in  propriA  per»on<l,  be  was  neilticr  I 
grey,  nor  whito  1    llo  has  a  well-proportioned,  well-devc-  1 
I  loped,  (daelte  pbysiqao — may  bo  about  forty-five  years  of 
Dge;  hia  haii',  which  is  not  hair,  but— well,  never  mind  , 
irtifttjt  is— was  (|mte  dark;  and  as  to  color,  hois — well, 
[  nevw  imnii  that,  either — but  ho  is  not  white,  nor  yet  is 
I  btiutk  1    We  have  often  admired  and  proiaed  bis  iudostry  I 
dbi&genins.    England  and  America  have  long  ago  vot«d  J 
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him  a  clever  man,  in  both  senses  of  tiiat  word  ;  and  after  a 
few  days*  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and  inspection  of 
bis  work,  wo  are  glad  to  be  able  to  Bdd  that  ho  deaerveB 
all  the  praise  that  ho  has  received.  May  he  be  long  spared 
to  the  church  in  Afiical 

The  poputstion  of  Cape  Touii  is  between  six  and  eight 
thousand  natives;  resident  traders,  officers,  and  mission- 
aries, all  English,  about  fifty.  In  the  colony  or  district  of 
Cape  Coast,  and  now  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  there 
are  families  of  many  tribes;  Commendahs,  Wiunebahs, 
Ashanteca,  and  others  ;  but  a  large  mnjority  of  the  people 
here  and  about  £lmiua  arc  Fantces.  They  have,  in  a  gi'cat 
measure,  neglected  the  peculiar  costumes  of  their  iribes, 
but  a  few  here  dress  (?)  like  the  Elmiua  people,  who  retain 
largely  their  distinguishing  customs.  Time  was,  and  that 
within  the  period  of  authentic  Ailican  history,  when  tlie 
Fantecs  were  the  most  powerful  tribe  on  the  Gold  Coast ; 
but  after  repeated  and  bloody  wars,  in  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  they  were  conquered 
by  the  Ashantees,  and  lost  their  national  existence.  The 
Farteo  language  is,  however,  the  language  of  the  Gold 
Coast;  for  although  each  tribe  has  its  own  dialect,  or 
patois,  this  seems  to  be  the  root  of  most  of  them,  and  1 
generally  understood.  It  is  the  language  of  trade,  and  mis- 
sionary communications ;  and  though,  from  its  compUcate- 
ness,  much  diificulty  has  been  experienced  in  reducing  it  to 
writing,  the  missionaries  have  reduced  it  to  grammatical 
construction,  and  liavo  printed  in  it  many  useful  books. 
the  languages  of  the  coast,  and  the  obstruction  which  they 
present  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  civilization,  we  shall 
speak  hereafter. 
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Tbo  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  iho  seaward  borders  of  wluch 
I  are  ooe  with  llic  inland  line  of  the  lerritory  over  which  the 
I  Knglnli  exercise  conltoi,  is  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  king- 
a  in  Africa,  but  Jittlo  if  nt  all  inferior  to  the  kingiloin  of 
[  Dahomo)',  with  which  on  cue  side  it  joiDS.     The  kings  of 
I  Aahnntce  have  regarded  with  jealousy,  from  the  first,  the 
I  eotablishment  of  European  forts  on  the  shores  of  the  Gold 
Caa*t.    This  jealousy  has  been  inei-eased  and  embittered 
by  the  interference  of  the  English  at  Cajie  Coast  and  other 
in  the  wars  which  the  Ashnuteea  carried  on  with 
Otiier  tjibes.    The  freqnent  assistance  given  by  the  British 
forU  to  their  sworn  enemies  ihe  Psntees,  is  still  cherished 
Vith  bitterness,  and  llie  closing  of  the  slave-trade  as  an 
ttBitArdonnblo  sin.    Dondly  engagementa  have  tiJcen  place  < 
betivGen  the  Ashantees  and  the  forces  at  Cape  Coaet  Castle ; 
but  the  fear  of  savage  multitudes  on  one  side,  and  respect  ' 
for  bullets  and  bombshells  on  the  other,  have  led  to  the   , 
eatsblishmont  of  woll-detineil  treaties  of  permanent  peace. 
Tho  Ashantees  enjoy  right  of  pa.ssnge  to  the  sea-shore  j 
through  English  territory,  and  the  privilege  of  legal  t 
tJiere  ;  and  English  oierchants,  missionaries,  and  other  snl>-  I 
jccts  of  the  British  crown,  arc  allowed  to  reside,  and  pursue  J 
thi-ir  callings,  anywhere  in  Asliantce,    In  our  walks  through  J 
Cape  Town,  wc  met  many  of  the  Ashantco  people,  who  hadi 
brought  with  them  from  the  interior  palm-oil,  gold-dust,  ] 
gold  rings  of  native  manafkcture,  monkey  and  other  skins  j 
of  considerablo  value. 

Those  that  we  have  seen  of  them  are  a  more  proud  and  I 
tnti-Uigent-looking  people  than  thi)  Fanleos,  or  any  ' 
that  we  have  thus  far  desfribed,  except  the  JIandingoea.  1 
Our  misaionaries  rcpreicnt  them  as  industrious  and  shrewd.  I 
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Cape  Coast  Town  has  a  fine,  conspicuous  location.  It  is 
built  on  the  sides  and  the  summit  of  a  hill  which  slopes 
gradually  in  every  direction.  The  hdltees  of  the  foreigners 
are  generally  tasteful  and  large,  and  occupy  the  western 
acclivity.  Many  of  the  native  houses  are  two  stories  high, 
built  of  adobes  or  sun-dried  bricks,  and  thatched  with  palm- 
leaves  or  long  grass.  Most  of  the  native  houses,  however, 
are  built  without  any  reference  to  light  or  air.  They  are 
huddled  together  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  like  so 
many  pigsties,  are  offensively  unclean,  and  the  creatures 
that  inhabit  them  seem  to  be  in  love  with  dirt.  An 
improvement  in  personal  and  domiciliary  cleanliness  marks 
the  progress  of  civilization  among  them.  The  cottages  of 
the  Christians  may  be  distinguished  from  the  huts  of  the 
heathen  by  the  air  of  comfort  which  they  present,  the  tilled 
garden,  and  other  evidences  of  industry  without,  and  rude 
imitations  of  European  furniture  within:  but  with  both 
Christians  and  heathens,  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

But  the  sunset  comet  is  waving  from  the  masthead  ;  we 
jump  into  a  native  surf-canoe,  and  dashing  through  the 
rollers  breaking  on  the  beach,  get  wet  jackets,  and  reaching 
our  own  bonny  boat,  glide  over  the  heavy  swell  to  our 
floating  home,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  Lights  are 
kindling  along  the  beach.    Africa  is  waking  up  from  her 

afternoon's  sleep  to  her  nightly  festivities  of  music  and 
dancing. 

"But  pale  concluding  evening  comes  at  last 
And  shuts  the  scene." 


CHAPTER    SIX. 
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I  Bldliop  neber'*  Ilfinn — Piuicios  and  REolitifs — The  Gold  und  its  gellers 
— Gold  Dual  CuiTeni'7 — Two  Centuries  Ago — Cnpc  Const  Tobb — Tlio 
Ckillulion  of  Commerce— A  Represents Ijic  Hon — EiBm^lcs  of  tlie 
Bille  for  deleTmininK  CIid  DegrM  of  CiviHiBtioa  among  Afriraii»— Tlie 

Gstnhoge  Iroe — Forts  William  and  Viutoria — The  Cliapcl — WcbIcjmu 
Missiou— The  Lnkp— L,  E.  L,— Tbo  Guinea  Worm, 

I  Who  has  not  sung,  or  reaii,  or  heard  of  "  Al'rio's  golden 
}  Bands  ?"  The  lovely  Uebor  has  celebrated  tliom  in  tliat  in- 
iomparable  liynin  to  (lie  stmiiis  of  wliicli  tliu  ini&i«ion!iry 
L  host  ti:i8  tieen  marHhnlled  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  ft  cen- 
I  tury,  aud  wliiuli  lias  doiiQ  more  iti  infitijing  misaiouiiry  zoal 
[  iu  the  Protestant  church  than  any  other  uDinspii-cil  coni- 
I  poaltioo.  Ill  the  uusj^inings  of  utir  boyhooil,  we  often  pio- 
I  turi'd  to  ouru'lvuM  the  golden  sands  of  Guinea,  glittering 
I  with  partiolea  of  the  precious  ore,  and  longed  "  to  bo  a  man," 
I  that  wo  niight  go  thcro  and  pick  up  "  millious ;"  hnt  wo 
I  have  not  tuimd  Uio  reality  to  corro^nd  with  the  brighUy 
I  oolorod  pictures  ofyouthiiil  fiuicy. 

There  b  gold  in  AlHca — cnongh  to  hmld  pslacea,  no 
I  iliinbt — bat  it  is  not  to  be  found  tin  lhi>  tturf-n-anlied  beach. 
f  The  pure  sUox  which  thore  glistens  with  the  aalt  ipray  of 
I  Old  Ofican,  cryBtolIiited  by  burning  sunit,  is  guiltless  of  pos- 
I  scNsiug  sordid  dust — at  tcast,  we  nev«r  could  llnd  any  of  it, 
■thangb  vc  prospected  in  aoveral  places.  Kor,  as  some  Eiiro- 
jdVfiututx.'rs  bavu  learuod  to  their  isurrow  and  at  the 
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ooat  of  life,  is  it  to  be  picked  np  in  "  nnggets"  amoi 
gravel  of  the  liilMdoa  of  the  iiiterior ;  but  where  the  '*  BUDon 
faunlaiua"  roll  down  tbe  bills  and  %-alcB,  it  is  to  bo  It 
scattered  In  particles  like  boar-frost,  but  not  by  any  n 
60  easily  gathered. 

Practical  and  experienced  miners,  from  England,  Frauoe  J 
and  Germany,  have  viaitcd  the  Gold  Coast,  furnisbed  witliJ 
picks,  pans,  pounding  machines,  cnicibles,  mercury,  andV 
other  implements  of  gold -getting ;  but  in  all  their  "pro'l 
spoctings"  no  "placers"  or  "streaks"  hnve  as  yet  bceitf 
found  sulliciently  rich  to  repay  the  labors  of  Europeans.  ' 
Tlio  natives,  with  whom  time  ia  of  but  little  value,  can  at- 
ford  to  "  wash  out "  at  the  rate  of  a  few  cents  a  day,  but 
dvilized  men  reqniio  dollars  whore  savages  requiro  huta 
mills.  The  system  of  gold-getting  among  the  tribes  wbol 
inhabit  the  gold  country,  as  deaoribed  to  us  by  .in  officer  afA 
Eluiina,  is  by  washing  the  earth  which  contains  it  inwoode4fl 
or  other  bowls.  The  particles  of  gold  by  their  weight  sinkfl 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  when  the  contents  are  agitated^fl 
and  aro  picked  out,  morsel  by  morsel,  from  the  grauis  olfl 
sand  or  other  heavy  matter  which  accompanies  them.  Tlwfl 
labor  is  performed  chieHy  by  women,  most  of  whom  ttr^M 
slaves ;  a  heavy  perccnlagc  is  juiid  to  Uio  king  who  claiiaB 
the  territory,  and  the  rcm.iiiidcr  is  bought  up  by  potty  melfl 
chants,  who  give  cotton  goods  and  trinkets  in  exchanges 
and  by  them  ia  carried  to  the  coast,  where  it  is  bought  b]fl 
Europeans  fur  like  commodities.  H 

Onr  informant  told  tia  that,  in  the  richer  valleys  of  th^| 
iuterioi-,  thousands  of  those  women  may  be  seen  la  cnmpapgj 
each  furnished  nith  a  bowl  nnd  a  Imnch  of  iiwitu]ii»,  witfl 
which  to  ttir  up  the  earth  in  the  vessels,  and  a  smaQ  apulfl 
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rfor  digc^g.  IIo  described  as  "very  interesting"  Uie  seuf- 
ft  flea  ftnd  wooluiga  wliich  dtdl/  take  jilacc  nt  tli«  waaliinga 
I  between  the  dasky  uumpetitors  for  fortuae.  Laying  aside 
I  all  implenicTits,  they  go  throngh  tho  operntlona  in  the  etyle 
ft  of  tho  cnconnters  at  Irish  weddings,  wiili  claws  and  teeth. 
I  Gold  dost  is  used  in  Elminn  iind  at  Capo  Coast  Town  na 
I  ft  circnlatiug  medium.  The  vt^ndors  in  the  native  roarketa 
I  aro  furnished  nilh  small  scales,  and  bo  skilled  are  thoy  in 
ft  the  use  of  them  and  tlie  value  of  the  metal,  tltat  gottl  is 
I  given  and  received  in  exchange  for  a  few  cents'  worth  of 
I  &Ai,  «ggs,  or  roasted  lizards.  Two  ccnttirica  ago,  Ini^e 
ft  fortnnca  were  frequently  made  by  Portuguese  and  other 
I  traders  in  il  Eingh  voynge  to  this  const,  in  pnrchnsing  gold. 
iThcn  a  jack-knife,  a  piece  of  brightly  colored  silk,  or  a  brass 
I  Of  tin  ornament  for  tho  person,  would  bring  half  its  wpiglit 
I  in  gold.  In  later  days,  Manchester  goods  havo  hrouglit 
I  fifty  times  their  coat ;  New  England  rum  has  been  sold  at 
I  tho  rate  of  twenty  dollars  a  gallon,  and  Virginia  tobacco  at 
I  tho  rate  of  five  dollars  a  pound.  Those  celebrated  Yankee 
I  innakcts  that  can  shoot  round  a  comer,  and  do  as  mnch 
I  damage  nt  tho  hn^ech  as  at  tlic  mnzsle,  ouco  brought  fifty 
I  dollam  a  piece;  but  the  palmy  days  of  such  trade  have 
I  gone  by  forever.  The  civilizing  infiuence  of  commerce  has 
L  dlsaipatcd  that  ignorauoo  of  tho  value  of  nMions;  and  the 
I  trader  of  this  ago  baa  to  deal  with  men  who  cstimalo  their 
I  gold  at  the  rate  of  sistcen  dollars  an  ounce,  and  who  arc  as 
ft  good  judges  of  cottons  and  dlks  as  most  ladies  in  America. 
I  "We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  arc  u<it  clicati'd  now  ;  by 
I  no  iDvaiis  1  When  they  gel  loo  keen  fijr  Yankee  ingenuity 
ktouUlenium  will  bo  closo  at  han'I,  and  Sambo  will  bavo  , 
^^^H^  his  compk-xion. 
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But  Cape  Coast  Town,  with  its  background  of  green 
crested  hills,  is  before  us;  the  morning  sun  shines  softly 
over  ship  and  shore,  and  while  the  harmattan  dust-fog 
shades  us  from  the  equatorial  brightness  of  his  rays,  we'll 
hasten  to  the  landing  for  another  stroll.  There  is  no  creek 
or  river  for  us  to  run  into,  as  there  is  at  Elmina,  and  as 
Uncle  Sam's  boats  are  not  built  for  beaching,  wo  have  to 
trust  ourselves  again  to  a  big  dug-out  and  a  dozen  noisy 
paddlers  to  bear  us  through  the  surf:  for  which  wo  pay  an 
English  shilling,  or  an  American  quarter,  each.  To  make 
exorbitant  charges  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities 
of  others,  these  rascals  think  evidence  of  intelligence,  and 
to  do  this  successfully  is  the  sianmuni  bonum,  in  their  idea 
of  civilization. 

"I  want  for  learn  read  and  make  book"  (write),  said  an 
intelligent  Krooraan  to  me. 

"  What  for  ?"  said  I. 

*'  So  I  can  know  how  for  cheat  dis  yeah  foolish  nigger." 

Whilst  we  were  on  the  coast,  an  instance  came  imdcr  our 
observation  of  a  head-man  or  prince  going  a  hundred  miles 
to  a  mission-station  to  ask  for  a  teacher  for  liis  villacre. 
Wlien  questioned  as  to  the  reason  for  such  a  request,  he 
said  that  he  and  several  of  his  people  wanted  to  learn  how 
to  trade  with  white  men  so  that  the  cheating  might  not  bo 
all  on  one  side.  On  the  coast,  cheating  and  trade  are  in 
fact  and  name  synonymous.  Such  are  the  ideas  gathered 
from  centuries  of  intercourse  with  commercial  men.  Yet 
commerce  is  called  the  "  great  civilizer."   What  a  humbug! 

"  The  apparel  oft  bespeaks  the  man,"  quoth  Pollonius. 
What  then  is  to  be  our  estimate  of  Mr.  John  JPaxton  Wil' 
berforce^  a  dark  gentleman  in  rags  and  tags,  who  proposes 
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to  become  our  cicerone  this  morning  ?  John  has  a  pleasant 
face,  he  speaks  very  good  English,  liis  wool  is  done  up  in 
very  tight  corkscrews,  he  sports  a  massive  seal  ruig,  and 
there  floats  in  his  rear  a  dusky  white  flag  as  evidence  of 
his  peaceful  intentions.  John  claims  to  be  a  Christian^ 
although  ^^  not  a  member,  and  not  'ligious ;"  says  he  is  a 
Queen's  man,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Fantec. 

"Have  you  been  to  school,  John?" 

^  Oh  yes,  sir^  been  to  Mr.  Freeman's  school  mose  two 
year." 

"  Why  did  you  not  remain  longer  ?" 

"  I  get  tire." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  missionaries,  John  ?" 

"Bo  very  fine  people,  sir;  but  I  don't  like  white  people 
fash  (manners) ;  he  want  work  and  learn  too  much.  I  like 
dis  country  people /iwA  better." 

According  to  his  own  showing,  John  is  ui  the  transition, 
or  halfoivilized  state,  and  is  the  type  of  a  large  class  in  this 
the  territory  of  Cape  Coast.  Tliis  is  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  have  arrived  at,  judging  fi*oni  the  "  apparel."  The 
rule  for  determining  the  degree  of  civilization  among  Afri- 
cans, wo  have  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Gambia.  With 
John  Paxton  Wilberforce  before  our  eyes,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  example :  straw  liat,  minus  cro^vn  and  half  the 
brim;  plus  an  old  uniform  coat,  mums  sleeves;  plus  white 
shirt,  white  worn  off;  plus  pantaloons  minus  dorsum  and 
one  leQ ;  equal  half  a  suit  of  clothes,  equal  lialf  civilizeil 
condition. 

The  broad  and  macadamized  road  which  runs  through 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  which  is  used  as  a  parade  grouud 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  fort,  affords  a  pleasant  walk  in  the 
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forenoon  or  evening.  It  is  lined  by  good-sized  houses, 
many  of  which  are  bnilt  of  stone  and  used  as  stores.  It  is 
shaded  by  handsome  trees,  here  called  nmbrcUa  trees,  but 
which,  Mr.  Freeman  assures  us,  are  those  which  produce 
gamboge.  In  size  and  sliai)e  they  resemble  the  morua  mulr 
ticatdiSy  or  silk-worm  mulberry ;  the  leaves  are  heart-shaped, 
smooth,  glossy,  and  of  a  dark  green  color  on  the  superior 
surface,  rough  and  whitish  on  the  inferior.  The  seed  cap- 
sales  are  short  six-sided  pods,  containing  six  cells.  It  is 
from  these  pods,  and  the  seeds  which  they  contain,  while  in 
a  green  state,  that  the  resinous  matter  is  obtained.  Those 
that  we  gathered  and  cut  open  contained  a  largo  quantity 
of  a  bright  yellow  matter,  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  It 
dried  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  fonning  a  tenacious, 
bright  yellow  gum.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  the 
cotton-plant,  and  like  them  are  white  on  opening,  but  soon 
turn  red.  So  little  Ls  known  of  this  tree,  that  I  regret  the 
loss  of  the  leaves,  blooms  and  seed-vessels,  which  I  carefully 
gathered  and  preserved,  and  from  which  I  hoped  to  give  a 
more  minute  description. 

Women,  half  civilized  and  barbarous,  sat  in  the  shade  of 
these  trees,  offering  for  sale  the  usual  commodities  of  Afri- 
can markets :  dried  fish,  eggs,  fowls,  glass  beads ;  bananas 
and  other  fruits,  ground  peas,  com,  rice,  and  cotton  hand- 
kerchief. 

The  road  to  Fort  William,  a  mile  from  the  landing,  affords 
a  pleasant  walk  to  those  who  are  fond  of  walking  when  the 
mercury  is  at  eighty-five  in  the  shade.  Comfortable-looking 
cottages,  Iiandsome  shade-trees,  and  limpid  streams  vary 
the  scenery ;  and  early  in  the  morning  the  oliattering  of  the 
market-women  makes  music  for  you  by  the  way.    I  say  noi 
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how  pleasant  attch  music  may  be,  but  to  gentlemen  irho 
Imvo  been  rooped  up  on  board  a  msin-of-war  for  TDonthn  to- 
gether, tile  icrcntiiinga  of  the  most  nntnmable  shrew,  or  the 
cry  of  iho  most  tqually  brat,  is  a  pleasant  variation  to  the 
rough  monotone  of  mas  en  line  volcca  heard  on  board  ship. 

FortWillmm  occupieB  one  of  the  two  lughconionl  hills 
that  stand  in  the  rear  of  Cape  Town,  and  Foi-t  Victoria  the 
other.  These  wo  found  carefully  guarded  by  gentlemen 
who  wore  "the  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun,"  and 
the  red  coats  of  her  majesty  Victoria.  Meridian  obsorva- 
Uoas  were  formerly  taken  daily  at  one  of  these  forU,  and  at 
the  second  of  zonith  a  gilt  ball  was  dropped  from  the  top  of 
the  flag-staff.  This  signal  wns  of  ralue  to  navigators  hi  en- 
abling them  to  correct  their  chronometers,  but  for  si 
leason  or  other  it  has  been  abandoned. 

la  reluming  from  the  forts,  we  passed  the  principal  Me- 
thodist cliiiroh  of  the  place,  or,  fts  It  is  termed  here,  "  the 
Chapel"  It  is  an  ungainly,  but  large  andeubstantjal  struc- 
ture, capable  of  seating  seven  Lnndred  persons.  Crinotlnes 
liave  not  yet  bot-n  introduced  at  Cape  Coast,  Here  services 
are  performed  in  English  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  many 
of  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  tho  garrison  and  rcsJdunt  mer- 
chanta  attend.  The  following  figures  will  show  tho  Wesleyan 
force  in  this  place,  besides  which  there  is  a  chaplain  of  tho 
Church  of  England,  a  chapel,  and  a,  ruIiuoI  at  the  garrison ; 
a  super  in  t«Ddcnt,  S  missionaries,  5  local  preachers  (natives). 
Sohurohm,  1,000  communicants;  It  day-schools,  30  teachers, 
500  scholar?.  The  nvcrnge  number  of  attendants  on  public 
worship  »  2,500,  or  oue-lhird  of  the  entire  poplation. 

We  continued  our  walk  to  tho  shores  of  tlie  lagoon,  half   ' 
a  mile  from  the  town.    The  English  residents  call  it  a  lake, 
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and  here  often  amnso  themselves  in  boat-racing  and  other 
aquatic  sports.  It  is  a  pi*ctty^  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by 
grassy  banks  and  overhanging  evergreens,  and  enlivened  by 
the  wild  notes  of  the  sea-birds  that  sport  above  its  mirrored 
£ice.  Along  its  shores  was  the  fiivorite  evening  walk  of  Mrs. 
Maclean  (L.  £.  L.)«  and  from  its  cool  breezes  and  sunset 
glories  she  gathered  inspiration  for  the  sweet  productions 
of  her  later  life.  The  want  of  space  prevents  the  introduc- 
tion here  of  our  note  on  the  African  life  and  the  death  of 
this  gifted  but  unhappy  woman. 

In  passing  through  the  native  portion  of  the  town  late  in 
the  evening,  we  were  attracted  to  a  low  and  very  dirty  luud 
hut  by  groans  of  suffering,  and  the  lauglitcr  of  a  crowd  that 
stood  about  the  door.  Expecting  to  see  something  worth 
putting  into  a  book  describing  life  in  Africa,  we  forced  our 
way  into  the  hut ;  where,  stretched  on  a  bamboo  mat  on  llic 
floor,  lay  a  very  hearty-looking  negro,  who  was  undergoing, 
by  the  hands  of  a  native  doctor,  an  operation  for  Guinc:i- 
worm.  If  the  noise  he  made  and  the  large  drops  of  perspi- 
ration that  stood  on  his  body  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
pain,  the  subject  suiTered  a  great  deal ;  and  no  wonder,  for 
the  operator  was  cutting  into  liis  legs  at  an  immerciful  rate, 
and  with  a  very  unprofessional  scalpel — an  old  razor  with  a 
very  rough  edge.  We  were  quite  anxious  to  witness  the 
operation,  but  the  atmosphere  was  too  fragrant,  and  having 
neither  cologne  nor  assaf(£tida  to  better  it,  we  found  out- 
door air  indispensable  after  ten  seconds  absence  from  it. 

The  Guinea-worm— ;/?/aria  mediensia — which  abounds  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  Egyi)t,  Arabia,  and  Africa,  is  a 
whitish,  semitransparent,  elastic,  cylindrical  worm ;  varying 
from  twelve  inches  to  several  feet  in  length.    It  develops  in 
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the  logs,  and  nedtj  somctimoa  in  other  parla  of  the  body, 
■  Immodiatoly  under  tUo  skin,  and  ia  soldom  discovc^red  until 
it  is  several  inches  in  length,  and  by  its  moUan  produces 
irritation  in  thcu-dla  of  its  abode.  Wliite  persons  of  cleanly 
habits  are  rarely  troubled  with  it,  and  thongh  it  for  a  time 
diublcRthc  limb  whtub  harbors  it,  it  is  rarely  attended  with 
serions  consequences.     We  give  place  to  r  valuidile  and 
I   mnenlUJc  di-scriplion  of  this  worm,  prepared  for  us  by  Fleet 
Snrgoon  C3yiner  of  the  U.  S,  Kavy.    Next  morning  our  en- 
sign waved  iw  adieu  to  the  British  flag,  which  floated  ahovu 
the  snnlit  walls  of  Capo  Coast  Castle.    T^o  of  the  nohlo 
I    spirits  that  wu  leH  there  havo  since  passed  to  brightor  and 
more  salnlirious  skies.    There  may  wo  meet  Ihera ;  beyond 
the  reacli  of  disease  and  death! 


"1  «r»s  wjH'Ciallj  interesWd  wbllo  at  Klmlniv.  by  ihe  opiwrltiniij  lliira 
pKicnIod  of  smiiug  Rpecimviu  of  thovo  fartuitoiH  and  tcnipnriirj  icimutri 
or  tliH  human  liodv,  peculiar  lo  some  wirm  climtMs,  and  wliifh,  poiHi- 
larl;  known  by  tlie  ouiim  of  Guiuevnorm*,  hnro  lieea  full;  d«Mrib»d  by 
ttriton  Da  di*ca!c,  nndor  a  great  dlrprsUy  ot  Icnmed  dcnignatioiu.  Thej 
ura  rqirucutcil,  lu  mcdicnl  tiookst,  u  •liounding  in  Eome  loraliUes  in  the 
East  IndJca  among  tiie  natives,  rmd  crm,  to  >omc  citcnl,  among  tlio 
Drttiah  troops  at  Uadraa,  Oylon,  and  IJombiy.  in  Antbia,  Bgjpt.  and 
AbTHdnl*.  alonR  the  ooatt  orOuinn:t,  among  tlio  ofpmts  brou^it  rroni 

1  lo  tbo  West  ludlca,  and  among  inllor*  and  othon  lately  rotiirniid 
I    Own  that  country.    Theyaro  deseribad  an  email,  cylindrionl,  LoUoir 

a,  vliitt!,  U-anrpireat,  undvlastip,  dfTelopud  Jii  tbu  (•llnlar  iLisno 
IninoMth  tlie  uliiii,  *li«re  they  m«j  bt  lriic*d  by  Ihc  Bugen,  and  nonie- 

woa  like  a  wbipHJord  or  yiolin-Flring,  atrclcbcd  out  or  acrp«ntiaa 
in  dir<!i.-tioa,  and  of  nuioua  longtha,  ttam  tuelye  InehM  (o  as  inuuy  fent. 
They  in/wt  varioiw  p««s  of  the  boJy,  pardcalarij  tlio  lower  eitromiiiN, 
JO 


I 
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ud,  occneioaailjr  ibe  upper  eilrenucie*  and  neck,  uid  tha  w>ll4  of  tlw 
obeal  and  iLbdomcii.  ^ 

"  The  Ouiailfctonn  ia  usuall;  iinrmlcts,  and  for  a  lime  unnoticed,  uiu- 
iag  ucillicr  IotSI  nor  conslilu^oniil  Bjmptonis,  till,  in  its  derelopmtint,  iu  J 
presence  U  ivrcKli'd  b;  t.a  itching  at  n  single  point.  This  l«a<U  (o  an  I 
inspection,  Bad  the  iiscorerj  of  a  Bail!  '■•"i- '-  '"  r  I'le  lioad  of  tha  1 
worn].  Ill  ii«  progreas  to  ueturilj-.  ilic  .  I'Mcd^int  Boelln,  ioaamM,  I 
and  at  longtb  auppurales.  en-'  r  ju  au  ulmr,  tluvugli  wliivb  the  hoail  of  J 
tbe  worm  prolriiili.'^.  ii.n.^b  tlio  worm  Uiua  aptiearB  to  adranca  ilowl;  I 
and  spontniiiioi'.l^,  liy  the  EuppnratiTc  process,  to  cxtrusioo  from  iU  I 
lodging- plaice,  lu  cxpiilaioii  is  usually  aeslated,  after  llie  licad  can  be  laid  1 
hold  of,  by  dail;  ganlle  trncUon,  carefully  cxi'rciied  for  acrcrul  ttcclfe  eo  I 
a»  to  atotti  a  rnplure,  nad  a  conseiiuent  cB\iiion  into  llie  wound  of  multi-  I 
tudci  of  llio  Toung  progen7  of  this  Tiriparoua,  cavitAiy,  tubnlu  animal,  1 
whose  prewnec,  »hcn  tlins  endued,  ia  ipt  to  create  infinnmtation  and  ab>  I 
■cesses  In  its  course,  *itli  much  constitutionil  iHslurbanee.  The  lutivs  1 
luanipuUtora,  bowerer,  more  expert  thnu  Europeans,  take  tlie  proceu  I 
out  of  nature's  bonds,  and,  making  an  iaclsion  through  the  skin  oTcr  tlia  I 
middle  of  the  worm,  wiic  it  bj  a  dnpliculurc,  and  citrnct  il  by  a  singia  I 
trnctioo.  I 

"Tbomrgeon  of  the  cnatlc,  wlio  liadalna}^  maivj  caieaof  it  on  band,  I 
iljoxed  mo  wuDpics  of  Ibis  GUfonn  paraalls  (lh«  jCiaria  nuifioista  of  I 
noioloeists),  in  nu-ioua  stagoi  of  its  progren,  firom  the  earliest  pcror^l^  I 
bie  irritation  beneath  tbs  skiu  in  a  eingle  point,  to  Buatuation  end  ap-'l 
proaehing  uleewlion  at  that  point,  witlt  a  diatinetlj  felt  deraiopmeiit  of  1 
the  norm  In  ilt  Having  or  serpentine  direction  in  tbe  subcutsneuns  eel-  I 
lular  tissue ;  and,  Qnally,  to  its  sflmi-cx traction  it  the  ulcerated  point.  I 
Its  length  be  ctat«d  to  BTcntgo  cigbleen  inches,  but  lo  ritnge  from  ooa  I 
foot  la  three.  Tlicso  wonus  h«  rcpresenlad  to  eiiil,  somDtlmca  ntngl/,  I 
Mmelimet  In  surccnion,  and  somolimea  in  aiimher*  at  a  lioio  in  rtiffercoi  I 
Glagea  of  deTelopmeul  in  the  same  Indiridual,  and  aometimea  to  appear  •'] 
loug  time  aflor  Icii-ing  the  coahI  of  fiuiues.  Tliough  tlifj  ueuallv  infvata 
the  loner  oilt«iiiiiies,  I  «iw  one,  of  nigiiteoii  Inches,  lulf  eitrni'lud  fronJ 
the  side  ot  an  (ndlridiul,  who  bad  tno  besides  in  (be  lonrr  limbs.  tbtM 
eitnoM  part  looked  and  felt  like  a  (trlng  of  Ml«nt,  obOtt  the  odicd 
could  t>a  ^tincilj'  trued  b;  the  togen,  like  s  whipmrd  Woesth  Ih^ 
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■bin.  Th«  ainnoua  truck  in  irkicb  tho  worm  <ru  lodged  «l 
*  pre99uri<,  piirtIcuUr[]>  nt  iU  oHftc«  ;  and  Inolion  coutvi)  mow  degree  of 
pain.  On  ihte  accoant,  as  well  u  to  aroid  tiw  riaks  of  qj^tnrc  of  ibe^  J 
worm,  tho  tractiOD  it  Dot  carried  bojond  a  i)niirl<ir,  or,  >t  moat,  a  half  of  J 
an  incli  at  n  lime,  and  is  renewed  daily,  or  twico  a  day,  unUl  [U  complela- J 
exiriiction.  Tito  pratriidod  pertioa  dangled  at  tliesidej  tliougb  i 
uBuallj  recnitiiiiendDd,  m  wpU  to  protect  it  (roni  injury  aa  to  prcrenl  n 
traction,  to  coil  it  around  a  ({uill  of  cotton  or  other  cj^lindricnl  eubetance^l 
and  10  secnre  it  Dear  tlie  aiHirCure  by  adlieaiie  planter,  or  o 


"  Tbe  auin«a-ironn,  ai  1  was  unred,  reqoicca  two  oribrec  motitlis 
niD  it«  coarse,  during  whicU  time  the  paliont,  Ibough  partially  disabled, 
may  walli  freidy  about.    Wliilat  il  lasts,  llio  soldier 
lieted  frou  duty.    Au  attack  secures  no  exemption  for  the  future,  but 
may  be  followed  by  a  series  of  iuvasiona. 

"It  hosbeen  abaervcd  thnt  tho  olBoeri,  and  othoci  wlio  are  properlf 
dad,  ore  nearly,  if  not  cDllrciy,  eiempt  from  Gninua-norm,  wbieh  attactt 
in  great  numbers  tlio  iiatiTei>,  wbo«e  limbs  arc  expoaetl,  witb  Uttlc  or 
clolblng,  and  nlio  balho  in  tbesragnant  waters  near  Uio  town.    Hay 
not,  Ibrn,  refer  the  origin  of  tUcao  aabcutaneoos,  superllelal  wonna 
ilieir  penelratioQ  (nflcr  the  reputed  maiuier  ot  llio  Pulci  Penetrans,  or 
chigoe),  of  the  anlmntculea  from  llie  waterF,  in  nblch  tbey  may  be  sup- 
posed to  ahoond,  through  the  sltln  into  the  cellular  tissue,  where,  finding 
a  nidus  adapted  to  their  nonrishiiiant  and  growth,  ihcy  altaiu,  at  Icoglh, 
a  detoiopmnit  and  acClTity  which  load,  throDgh  the 
niailoii  which  they  create,  to  their  eipuhuon  from  Ibcii 
tlon  as  no  lonj^er  to  be  loleralod  inmatca. 

"  Tbo  oplnbn  that  they  arc  due  to  the  drinking  of  «Bt«r  riiarged  with. 
(h«  ealozool  germs,  wliich,  Irnversing  the  abBorbeuts  and  tJie  route  of 
the  ctrcutation,  coiue  to  be  deposited  beneath  the  ski 
home  and  to  reeelTR  their  dercloprnDnl,  is  destitnt«  of  the  support  of 
phytlology  ani!  analogy  ;  though  it  does  not  want  advocat'^,  among 
wliom  i*  the  aurgeon  of  the  castle  at  Eluloa. 

"Tbo  Idea  of  Iboii  sponlaneoo*  gcnotatiDn  wQl  hardly  bo  maisliuiied 


I 


19  Inltar  days,  which  require  a  r« 


ir  faith." 
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L.  S.  h.  and  Cjtpe  Comt  Cutlc — H«r  UurlogB.— Arriral  on  tliQ  Cout^  | 
Beoc  plion  — Emiilormpiit—  Det  Death— In<iu*« — Vnr Ji  eX — I  m  prpsslor 
in  England  regarding  her  Death — Di?ath  of  Oovemor  lUai^lrnn — Eptlapit  I 
of  Mrs.  Xwlcui — Uiaa  Staauton  and  L.  E,  L. — Fointi  of  Comparlwiu  f 
and  Coainsi,  «lc. 

Hexr  Reauek:  While  the  winds  and  waves  aro  wttftlng  11 
on  to  Act'ra,  dcBceod  willi  me  to  my  Utile  Ktom,  and,  if  not  J 
already  tired  of  my  talk,  hear  my  not^  and  memorica  of  I 
Capo  Coast  Castle  relating  to  the  life  And  death  of  thabJ 
gifted  danghter  of  aong,  L.  E,  L. 

Governor  Maclean,  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  wliile  on  a  visit  1 
to  England,  in  the  winter  of  1B3T-!I8,  made  thi?  acquaint-l 
anoe  of  Miss  Landon  at  tho  liousc  of  Mr.  Fiister,  thai 
member  of  jiarlianient  for  Berwiek.     He  addn.^ssed  her 
after  a  short  acqnuintanee,  they  were  niurried ;  they  * 
for  Africa,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  on  the  15th  of  Aiigt 
1838.    She  met  with  a  hearty  welrorae  from  the  officers  itndl 
merchants  of  the  place,  and  whilo  she  lived,  hy  the  hril-f 
liancy  of  her  wit  and  the  amiability  and  lieiiyvoleuce  of  her  i 
character,  she  continued  to  be  the  great  attraclioo  of  t 
casUe  to  reudeats  and  visdtors.    Tha  ri!port  uf  her  comiugj 
was  reecived  with  incrodnlity,  but  her  works  wore  t 
diatcty  and  eagerly  sought  for  and  road,  and  lliat,  tno,  I 
peniona  who,  till  then,  bad  never  read  a  volume  of  poetr 
in  their  lives.   The  people  of  the  town  i^onld  aoarcoly  rcaliui 
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that  one  eo  distinguislied  vikB  to  becoino  a  resident  in  a  pist 
I  so  obscure ;  llicy  felt  Lcmured  by  the  event  wben  she  caroo,  1 
and.  when  tlic  palo  incHSL'nger  carried  her  avsjr,  after  a  reu- 1 
dunce  of  two  montlis,  tier  new,  hut  warmly  attaclied  fricnJa  I 
felt  that  her  visit  had  bcoii  liko  tbo  visit  of  an  angel  fit-atl 
Irom  lieavcn  toolieernud  cltarm  thein  for  awliile;  snd  Uie;f  J 
mourued  for  her  aa  for  the  purest,  the  tendcrcst,  the  lovfr 
liL'Ht  of  their  little  circle. 

She  «Dter»d  upon  her  domestJo  duties  with  cheerfiilncM}  I 
tha  Dovdlics  aud  incourcniouce  of  garrison  life  in  AfriottI 
amused  rather  than  aunoyud  ber.    She  vras  siu-prised  t 
find  "in  such  an  oul^of-tbe-wity  corner  of  the  world,  sal 
xaanj  agrooahle  and  well-educated  men ;"  in  tlio  new  aBpectsI 
whicli  naturu  presented  on  every  side,  slie  found  matter  o 
ooDStaut  iiiturt'St ;  aud  ihongb  she  often  spoke  of  lier  homi 
and  friiOids  in  England,  nitb  a  tone  of  sadness,  abe  seen 
geaeraUy  cheerful,  and  sometimes  t-vcu  gay,  to  the  1 
cveDiog  of  her  life. 

Sbe  was  found  dead  in  her  room,  on  the  morning  of  thaJ 
ISth  of  October.    A  pall  of  mystery  cnHbroiida  tbut  e 
which  may  never  be  raised.     She  left  Mr.  Mudean's  room 
lor  her  own,  wbiuh  was  sc{nruted  trom  bis  by  a  landina 
three  feet  wide,  at  7  o'clock ;  a  few  minutes  after,  she  t 
her  nurse,  Mrs.  Bailey,  to  her  store-room  for  a  pot  of  pom 
turn.    When  llio  nurse  returned,  she  founil,  on  attcm] 
to  reenter  the  room,  Bomctbing  against  the  door;  she  ft 
it  open,  and  found  Mrs.  Maclean  on  the  floor,  in  the  agt 
of  death.    Dr.  Cobhold  woa  immediately  called,  and  waafl 
soon  on  the  sjKft;  hnt  before  he  arrived,  every  symptom  of  J 
life  bad  disappeared.    A  pott  morttm  mqnest  wiia  held,  bat  J 
notldng  w.is  elidted,  except  that,  on  testimony  of  . 
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Bailey,  a  yial  whioh  had  contained  Scheele's  preparation  of 
prasfiic  acid  was  fotmd  in  her  hand. 

The  verdict  of  the  coroner's  inquest  was  ''  death  by  an 
OTer*dose  of  Scheele's  preparation  of  prussic  acid,  taken 
inadvertently."  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  this 
medicine  »  a  preventive  of  epasms,  to  which  she  was 
subject. 

It  was  currently  reported,  and  believed,  in  England,  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  that  her  later  letters  to  intimate 
friends  contained  intimations  of  unkindness  toward  her  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Maclean ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  suppo- 
ffltion  that  she  had  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  her  own 
hands. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  a  man  who  had  resided 
many  years  in  Africa,  and  who  had  degraded  himself  by 
living  in  concubinage  with  a  native  woman,  would  make  a 
congenial  partner  for  so  sensitive  and  refined  a  spirit  as  was 
L.  E.  L.  True,  he  explained  before  their  marriage  the  state 
of  his  previous  life,  but  not  until  she  came  to  Africa,  and 
beheld  the  creatures  of  such  attachments,  and  witnessed  in 
others  the  debarang  effects  of  such  alliances,  could  she 
realize  the  degradation  of  such  a  life.  Who  knows,  but 
that  in  the  object  of  her  tender  affections  she  may  have  dis- 
covered a  divided  heart ;  or,  at  least,  that  as  the  effects  of 
his  previous  habits,  she  found  not  in  him  that  pure  and  deli- 
cate affection  for  which  her  nature  pined?  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  prospects  of  a  life  in  Africa,  to  one  who 
had  received  praise  and  admiration  in  the  most  brilliant 
and  gifted  circles  of  England,  must  have  been  gloomy 
indeed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  testimony  of  many  letters  to 
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friendB  al  home,  in  which  she  speaks  plcnsantiy  of  hor  sur- 
-onndings  in  Africa,  and  that  of  Mr,  Cruikfihank  and  oihers 
who  knew  her  at  the  Castle,  that  she  was  generally  cheerful 
and  seemed  happy  in  her  domeslio  relations,  are  not  to  be 
esteemed  lightly.  ¥et,  such  testimony  may  bo  fully  ad- 
milted  without  removing  the  impression,  common  in  Eng- 
hmd  and  Anu'rlca  at  the  limo  of  hor  death,  tlmt  sho  was 
nnhappily  married.  If  disappointed  in  her  hopes  of  happi- 
ness in  that  relation,  in  whiuh  her  aanguino  and  confiding 
nature  tanght  liur  to  expect  hor  htgh?st  happiness,  her  pnde 
would  have  kept  the  secret  of  that  disappointment  in  the 
inmost  sanctum  of  her  soirt,  to  he  divulged  only  to  the 
nearest  and  dearest,  and  to  be  buried  with  her  among  the 
aruana  of  tlic  tomb. 

Tills  is  the  darkest  aide  of  the  picture;  charity,  and  per- 
haps justice,  io  one  who  can  no  longer  spi^ak  for  liimself, 
demands  that  wo  shall  seek  sorao  other  Boluliou  of  the 
mysierj-.  May  sho  not  havo  died  from  tlio  efi'ccts  of  one 
of  those  spasms  which  she  bo  much  dreaded  ?  or,  as  her 
physician  thoaglit,  "by  an  over-dose"  of  the  deadly  pre- 
paration, taken  perhaps  to  prevent  sudi  an  attack  ? 

Ab  old  negro,  who  was  valet  to  Mr.  Maclean  when  the 
death  took  place,  was  with  us  when  we  visited  the  room  and 
the  grave  of  L,  E,  L. ;  bnt  he  refused  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion)! regarding  her  death, 

Goveroor  Maolean  is  represented  as  JiaiTng  been  an  inde- 
fkligabli',  prodcut,  nud  bouest  man.  lie  fUUiiled  the  func- 
tions of  his  ofliec  to  the  satiffaction  of  hia  government,  and 
with  advantage  to  the  cause  of  dvilizatlon;  but  with  his  | 
character  and  the  habits  of  hia  life  before  us,  we  arc  eom- 
]icllcd  to  admit  the  conclusion  that  ho  lacked  the  qualities  j 
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necessary  to  render  him  a  suitable  companion  and  husband 
for  so  tender,  confiding,  and  affectionate  a  person  as  was 
Miss  Landon.  Govemor  Maclean  died  at  the  castle  in 
1847,  much  lamented  by  the  natives  and  European  resi- 
dents. The  natives  suspended  their  usual  employments,  and 
made  a  mourning  for  him  which  lasted  for  several  days. 
Chiefs  from  a  distance  continued  to  come  in  for  weeks 
after  his  death,  to  discharge  their  muskets  near  his  grave, 
in  token  of  their  respect  for  his  memory,  and  ^'  to  speak 
words  of  praise."  He  was  buried  beside  his  ^ife,  in  a  stone 
vault  of  the  court  of  the  Castle.  There,  in  the  sleep  that  is 
dreamless,  and  deaf  alike  to  tSie  adulations  and  reproaches 
of  men,  they  await  the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  disclosed,  and  God  shaU  judge  the  world  in  righte- 
ousness by  Jesus  Christ. 

From  a  small  marble  tablet,  let  into  the  wall  of  the  main 
building,  and  ten  paces  from  her  grave,  we  copied  the 
following  inscription,  to  which  we  add  a  free  translation : 

^^Uiejacet  tepultum 
Omne  quod  mortalefuit 

LETITIiE    ELIZABETHJS    MACLEAN. 

Quam  egrcgia  ornatam  indole 

Musis  unice  amatam, 

Omniumque  amores  Sccum  trahcntum 

lu  ipso  rotatis  florc, 

Mors  immatura  rapuit, 

Die  Octobria  XV.  A.D.  MDCCCXXXVIII. 
-fitat.  XXXVL 

Quod  spectas,  Tiator,  mannor, 
Yanum  boa  doloris  monumentiun 
Coi^jaz  nuBrens  erexit.** 


GOLF  OP  0UINB4. 

Here  lica  buried 

All  ilul  wu  mortal 
Of  Lelitia  Elizabeth  HMkin; 
Whom,  endowed  with  rare  genius, 
Singalirlj  favorod  b;  Uic  Huses, 
AttrwtJng  lo  herecirtlio  lave  of  ill, 
ScAth  pramaturel]'  aantchcd  awny 
In  the  flower  of  her  age, 
On  the  IStli  or  October,  IB3e, 

Aged  Se  yeuK 

0  Trnveller !  the  iDArblo  which  thou  beholdei!t, 

Tnin  memorial  of  his  grief, 

A  rarrowing  htubuid  hu  ercoled. 

Ten  days  before  onr  arriva]  at  Cape  Coast  Caatle,  we  I 
tvere  at  Cape  Palinas,  and  ihei-e  learned  the  particalnnl 
relating  to  the  death  of  Miss  Statuiton,  tlie  Amoricaal 
MeLlLodut  missionary.  That  Bad  event  was,  therefore,  1 
prominently  in  mind  when  we  visited  the  grave  ofl 
Mrit,  Maclean,  and,  without  intending  it,  wc  fotind  our*  I 
selves  making  a  few  striking  points  of  resemblance  and  con- 
tract between  these  remarkable  women. 

Tku  points  of  wnilarity  in  character  or  circumstances  ara  J 
few. 

They  wore  both  in  the  prime  of  life ;  they  had  been  1 
reared  tenderly ;  they  were  loved  by  all  who  knew  them ; 
tboy  were  in  intt^llcct  cultivated,  and  in  taste  refined; 
both  posaensed  largely  the  graces  of  person  and  mannor 
which  adorn  virtuous  and  lovely  women ;  tliey  went  to 
Africa  ;  tbey  died  there. 

How  iliflereut  the  mclivea  which  led  them  to  that  distant  I 
Aam  1  One  wont  in  obedience  to  conjugal  love — ^a  bemine  I 
truly — lo  be  wUh  her  husband  was  her  choice,  lo  renders 
10" 
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him  bappy,  her  end.  The  other,  in  obedience  to  the 
promptings  of  that  heart  of  universal  charity  which  religion 
giveth  to  her  children,  went  for  the  love  of  souls ;  to  win 
men  to  righteousness,  her  employment;  to  glorify  her 
Saviour,  her  end.  How  different  were  their  engagements 
while  they  lived  there?  One,  though  devoted  to  her 
husband's  wishes,  and  careful  in  the  discharge  of  every 
domestic  duty,  was  not  so  unselfish  as  to  forget  her  reputa- 
tion in  the  literary  world.  The  flattery  received  had  given 
thirst  for  more,  and  amid  the  duties  of  her  new  sphere,  she 
found  time  and  inclination  to  prepare  sketches  of  Walter 
Scott's  heroines  for  the  millions  who  delighted  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  fruitful  mind.  The  other,  while  battling 
with  a  disease  which,  like  a  thirsty  vampire,  sat  constantly 
at  her  heart,  drinking  up  the  life-current  as  it  flowed  from 
its  pure  fountain,  devoted  her  time  to  the  school-house,  and 
her  thoughts  to  teaching  savage  children  the  way  to  Christ 
and  heaven. 

How  differently,  and  inconsistently,  did  men  speak  of 
their  going  to  Africa  I  Of  one  they  said,  "  She  has  made  a 
good  match ;  she  ought  to  go  with  her  husbaud ;  by  that 
means  she  will  secure,  after  her  return,  a  comfortable 
establishment."  Of  the  other,  they  said,  with  feigned 
sympathy:  " Poor  misguided  girl !"  " She  is  throwing  her- 
self away  1"  "  She  is  a  fanatic  1"  Aye,  and  harsher  things 
than  these  were  said,  which  we  may  not  write,  but  with 
which  the  ears  of  missionaries  are  familiar. 

But  they  died  1  The  life  of  one  may  be  compared  to  the 
course  of  the  moon,  which,  after  walking  in  beauty  through 
the  heavens,  receiving  the  admiration  of  millions  and  charm- 
ing them  with  the  brightness  of  her  shining,  goes  down 
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Rinid  clouds  of  murky  i3arkiies9.  That  of  the  other  to  iha 
modest  glimmering  of  a  tiny  star,  which,  aft«r  attracting 
the  gaBs  of  a  thonghlfut  few  by  the  pure  serenity  of  hei 
benuiing,  6des  away  in  the  brij;ht  light  of  morning.  Shall 
we  pursue  them  further  *  Wo  would  not  rush  "  w 
nngds  icnrto  tread;"  but  in  life  so  puro,  aod  lu  ibo  loat 
so  strong  was  the  faith,  so  clear  the  menljil  vision  of  things 
otcmal,  K>  bright  the  hopes  of  heaven,  so  ample  the  tcsti< 
mony  to  the  sustaining  power  of  grace,  of  the  rot«aio<nari 
girl,  that  we  may  rest  assured  that  she  has  passed  to  1 
glorion*  inheritance.  The  oycs  that  closed,  so  gently,  oi 
that  couch  of  pain,  to  scenes  of  African  depravity  and 
wretchedness,  are  now  garing  on  the  beautios  of  the  Lamb 
asd  the  glories  of  the  upper  sky. 

"  Thou'rt  St  rcEt — bsTing  Uughi  Uicni  whit  rock  to  rd^  on — 
Acd  linst  doft  Ihe  fair  robes  which  lo  tlrgtns  boloBg. 
But  the  next  robe  for  tbec  wan  the  \rh1te  robe  of  Zion — 
The  uEXl  floantl  ttiou  hoard's!  was  the  Seraphim's  song  t" 

L.  E.  L.  fllccps  on  a  desolate  rock  beside  the  sen,  i 
lonely  sliore ;  and  there  the  heavy  surf  iu  dcep-voicea 
moans  shall  chant  her  wild  sad  requiem  imtU  the  earth  aac 
the  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead.  Her  name  shall  live  whili 
tho  English  langoage  endnfes ;  her  grave  shall  be  guarded 
oa  a  aacred  thing  nhile  tho  British  flag  floats  over  A&ii 
soil.  It  will  be  viiiited  by  curions  travellers,  and  wonder- 
ing savages,  for  ages  to  come.  Her  praise  shall  be  epokel 
by  gencmtions  yet  unborn — but  she  is  iluad  to  flattery  aai 
to  fenie !  li  these  were  her  objects,  she  has  her  reward' 
bat  how  poor  in  the  posaeswon!  How  deserving  of  humai 
sympathy  I    If,  as  wo  sometimes  hope,  she  aspired  W  honoB 
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more  enduring  than  those  of  earth,  God,  who  knoweth  the 
heart,  will  fulfill  all  her  dcidres ;  and  in  the  £ur  paradise 
where  the  disembodied  pure  abide,  her  capacious  powers 
may  revel  in  the  noontide  of  bliss  and  knowledge. 

The  name  and  the  resting-place  of  Miss  Staunton  will  be 
forgotten  by  the  next  generation ;  but  angel  guards  shall 
keep  watch  and  ward  beside  that  silent  tomb ;  and,  when 
the  missionary  martyrs  are  called  to  be  partakers  in  the  first 
resurrection,  she  shall  rise  with  those  who  have  turned 
many  to  righteousness,  and  a  bright  star  in  the  firma- 
ment of  God's  own  dwelling-place  shall  shine  forever  and 
forever. 

As  we  stood  at  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Maclean,  we  remem- 
bered a  few  lines  of  her  own  sweet  verse,  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  the  occasion.  They  are  from  "The  Hermit's 
Grave."  How  fiir  was  it  from  the  thoughts  of  the  fair 
composer,  that  strangers  from  another  hemisphere  would 
find  them  appropriate  to  her  own  last  home  and  final 
resting-place. 

**  It  was  a  scene  where  faith  would  take 
Lessons  from  all  it  saw, 
And  feel  amid  its  depths  that  hope 
Was  God^s  and  Nature^s  law. 
The  past  might  here  4)c  wept  awaj, 
The  future  might  renew 
Its  early  conlidencc  in  heaven. 
When  years  and  sins  were  few : 
Till,  in  the  strength  of  penitence, 
To  the  worst  sinner  given, 
The  grave  would  seem  a  resting-place 
Between  this  world  and  heaven." 


CIIAPTEE  XXI. 


Accra  in  Siglit — Come  to  «□  Anchor — Canoes  and  Trulers — A  word  toe  | 
Pc  w— Forla— E  i  jtorta— Fiffibustering— Eagliah— Ci  riKsation— Drew- 
UotviOTi — Visgioiu — "The  Service" — Ur.  Oowcn — Tbiogs  to  be  R»-'| 
lulled — Goreraor  BaaDcmiBa — Qold  Rings — A  KhUtb  Goldimilli' 
loilUn  Com— A  Friutitive  Uill—Tlie  G&zelta. 

"  Now  for  the  goM  rings,  leopard  daws,  and  grey  nanka]9 
skins  I"  rxclaimod  one  of  the  innster'e  mates,  ns  ho  cam 
rattling  don-n  the  steerage  ladder. 

"  Wlirti's  tlio  jnatlcr,  Cbnrley  ?"  said  o«e  of  hla  compnai 
ious,  suddenly  waking  from  a  nap  that  he  had  been  takitij^ 
on  n  camp-stool,  with  the  bulklioad  for  n  pillow. 

"Accra's  in  night,  and  tlie  commodore  lias  given  orderq 
to  stnnil  in  and  come  to  anchor." 

Two  hours  later  (3.30  p.m.,  Decemlier  22,  1850),  and  w 
wcro  anchored  witliin  tliroc-qn-irters  of  a  mile  of  the  fort 
and  town  of  Accra,  and  in  tliu  open  Rea. 

We  were  soon  siirroundud  by  a  fltet  of  canoes,  containing 
niido  Guinea-meo,  eager  and  most  noisy  competitors  in  ihq 
rale  of  livo  monkeyj",  plgJi,  parrots,  yams,  bananas,  and  jiinm 
apples.  These  gentlemen  arc  content  to  do  business  o 
very  small  scale.  Here  ia  a  cv&h  containing  four  nicn,  t 
have  come  oil*  to  sell  a  small  and  very  lean  pig,  for  wliid 
thoy  ask  a  dollar,  bat  will  take  Jess,  ITiere's  another,  e 
twining  two  men  and  a  hoy,  whose  stock  in  trade  consists  0 
n  buDcti  of  plantains,  for  which  they  ask  a  dollar,  but  v 
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take  anythiDg,  in  silver,  as  large  as  a  dime.  Yooder  is  an- 
other, in  charge  of  a  grey-headed  gentleman,  who  wears  a 
scarf  of  several  yards  of  blue  calico  over  his  shoulders,  and 
calls  himself  *^  a  merchant."  His  canoe  is  large,  and  manned 
by  five  boys,  who  seem  very  obedient  to  his  gravely-given 
orders.  He  has  several  parrots,  a  monkey,  a  few  badly 
dressed  leopards'  skins  and  paws,  gazelle's  feet,  and  porcu- 
pine qniUs.  Our  men  look  very  wistfully  at  the  parrots  and 
monkeys,  but  pets  have  been  interdicted,  our  number  being 
complete;  they  have  but  little  money,  and  the  skins 
are  dear,  so  trade  is  confined  to  porcupine  quills  and 
fruit. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  that  rigorous  enforcement  of 
discipline  which  allows  of  no  recreation,  no  pets,  and  no 
fun,  on  board  of  ^pen-of^war.  A  monkey  or  two,  a  few  par- 
rots or  other  birds,  on  board  ship,  contribute  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  men,  and  help  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  their 
tedious  life.  Especially  on  the  African  station,  where  the 
enervating  effects  of  climate  tend  to  produce  depression  of 
spirits,  such  things  are  useful,  as  conducing  to  health  as 
well  as  pleasure.  To  keep  them  in  proper  bounds  is  in  the 
power  of  every  commander,  and  he  is  a  very  weak  man 
who  cannot  preserve  discipline  but  by  depriving  his  men 
of  this  small  but  much  desired  indulgence.  A  ship  of  war 
should  not  be  converted  into  a  menagerie,  of  course,  nor  yet 
should  it  be  a  penitentiary.  The  union  of  the  utile  et  duke 
is  possible  here,  as  everywhere,  in  the  labors  of  life.  But 
the  days  are  well-nigh  past  when  officers  were  ofiTcnded 
to  see  their  men  laugh,  and  regretted  that  the  sun  shone  as 
brightly  for  the  man  as  for  the  master.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  of  the  old  regime  left,  and  we  wish  them,  very 
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cordially,  a  plctsant  lojage  to — wherever  they  are  going  I 
boyoud  the  Styx. 

AloDg  the  shore,  at  tlua  point,  luid  witbiu  eigbt  of  eacb  \ 
obbcr,  ttro  acvcral  forts,  bolonging  to  Euro])eau  powers.  , 
Tho  villages  around  thorn  bear  tbe  common  name  of  Accia,  I 
distingiuHhed  by  the  titles  of  the  forta  to  wlueh  they  are  j 
attached.  Tho  Eaglish,  French,  and  Danish  Accrns  nr^  ] 
large  towns,  iiumbcrmg  together  over  ten  thonsaiid  eoids.  Of  I 
tbeee, Eaglish  Accra  is  the  largest  in  popnlatiun,  and  mostl 
iinportaut  in  trade.  The  population  is  over  five  thousand, 
and  the  exports  in  palm  oil  and  ivory  ore  heavy,  They  may  I 
bo  estimated  together  at  $75,000  aunually.  Large  quantl-  I 
tics  of  gold,  brought  in  by  the  Ashantccs,  are  also  ex-  ] 
ported  from  thia  place.  The  English,  of  coiirsi^  get  thai 
liou'a  share,  and  tho  remainder  is  divided  in  nbotit  etjaal- 1 
proportions  between  the  Atucvic.-ui,  French,  and  Dntub  ^ 
traders. 

Tbe  forts  of  the  Danes  at  Aecra,  and  ibur  otbcr  plat 
OD  tbe  Oold  Coast,  liave  recently  been  sold  to  the  British 
crown  lor  t^0,000.    Thus,  and  by  lawful  means,  id  England  J 
lengthening  her  cords  and  strengthening  ber  stakes  on  tha  f 
shores  of  QuLnca.    We  Uke  filibustering  when  ^t  is  dona<| 
boncstly,  and  hence  we  see  witli  plitasnre  the  widening  i 
flaeuce  of  our  cousin  over  African  peoples  and  territories. 

When  tbe  natives  of  Danish  Accra  beard  that  tbey  weral 
to  change  tbeir  masters,  they  received  the  tiding»  with  tba  4 
wildctil  enthnsinsm,  and,  with  shouts  for  Victoria  and  pro*  J 
oesslons  in  her  honor,  weloomud  tbe  rule  of  her  majestyj^ 
and  the  new  era  in  their  history.  Tho  superiority  of  Eng. 
lish  rule  and  civilization  in  elevating  African  bninanitj,  man 
be  seen  in  tbe  advanced  condition  of  the  natives  i 
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English  territories,  as  compared  with  those  of  territories 
under  other  foreign  influence.  This  appears  in  a  forcible 
light  when  we  compare  Cape  Coast  Town  with  Elmina. 
The  &cts  and  figures  that  we  have  given,  will  show  that 
civilization  and  Christianity  are  making  progress  in  the 
former  place  at  a  rate,  and  of  a  character,  which  inspire 
hopes  of  the  final  triumph  of  truth  and  the  arts  of  peace. 

Travellers,  among  whom  is  the  intelligent  and  worthy 
missionary  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Board,  J.  F.  Bowen, 
agree,  that  of  all  the  corrupt  places  in  Africa,  Elmina  is  the 
worst.  Mr.  B.  thinks,  that  in  their  present  condition  the 
people  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Gospel.  After  seeing 
most  of  the  important  towns  between  Morocco  and  Bengu- 
ela,  I  am  prepared  to  give  them  the  honor  (for  such,  no 
doubt,  they  would  consider  it)  of  being  the  vilest  and  most 
shameless  sinners  on  the  West  Coast.  Yet  this  is  the  same 
tribe  which,  at  Cape  Coast,  a  place  but  eight  miles  distant, 
has  yielded  so  many  noble  specimens  of  pious  and  intelli- 
gent Christians.  British  rule  is  stem,  implacable  and  ex- 
acting, it  is  true,  yet  how  much  soever  berated,  and  how 
justly  soever,  by  the  enemies  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
and  Protestant  Christianity,  it  may  be,  the  establishment 
of  true  religion,  the  prosperity  of  commerce,  the  progress 
of  humanity,  demand  that  in  Africa,  as  in  India,  we  shall 
wish  it  enlargement  and  prosperity.  Where  Jonathan 
can't  enter,  he  will  ever  say,  " Go  on,  John,  it  is  all  in  the 
fiimily." 

The  country  around  Accra  is  hilly  and  picturesque. 
Heavy  timbers,  if  they  ever  existed  here,  have  long  ago 
disappeared,  except  in  the  valleys ;  yet  the  hills  are  covered 
with  green  bramble,  and  present  the  appearance  of  old 
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fiolds  turned  out  to  rest.  Tlie  pcoplo  sro  snid  to  Ito  trea- 
cherous, and  OS  long  fingered  ns  iuiy  of  tbeir  iielglboni ; 
iudeed,  the  dktinctioDs,  mentm  and  <((«m,  are  not  perfectly 
understood  oil  auy  part  of  the  coast ;  yot,  having  olten  laid 
myBclf  open  to  loases  of  personal  property  u-ithoat  much 
damitgc,  I  nm  inclined  to  think  that  the  rognea  are  not 
quite  «o  had  as  they  arc  somctimea  represented. 

Ilio  <lro8ii  of  the  people  is  almost  too  scant  to  be  de- 
scribed. With  the  men,  it  varieB  from  a  piece  of  twine 
and  a  rharm  or  two,  to  a  pair  of  pantaloonii,  shirt,  and 
umbrctla;  and  with  the  Indit'i*,  from  a  string  of  beads  and  a 
bright  batiilaiia  lianditercliiff,  to  a  wholtf  petticoat  and  two 
or  three  pounds  of  beads.  Such  is  human  nature  in  Africa. 
Would  that,  like  truth,  it  were  "  when  unadorned  adorned 
the  most."  Then,  truly,  its  beauty  would  bo  beyond 
pruse. 

Tbo  Iionses  at  Accra  arc  generally  two  stories  high,  having 
mud  walls,  and  long  steep  roofs  of  grass.  Many  of  the 
buildings  are  of  stone  ;  and  tho  streets  between  thrm  nni 
eeldom  more  than  six  feet  wide.  The  principal  traders  of 
the  plaec  are  English-bom  mulattoes  and  blacks.  Tbey 
lire  in  comfortable  houses,  and  are,  in  many  inetanre.%  inlol. 
tigeut  and  reliable  men.  The  Wesleyans  have  a  misdoa 
here ;  and  though,  for  a  few  years  past,  it  baa  had  to  strug- 
gle for  an  existence,  it  is  now  impro\-ing,  and  rests  at  lust, 
we  tniHt,  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  mission  ja  composed 
of  1  missionary,  3  local  preachers,  10  school  tuachom,  IdO 
meuibers,  270  day  scholars.  A  Oennan  Protestant  mission, 
within  fifty  miles  of  Accra,  is  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
oondiUon, 

I  would  here  refer  once  more  to  the  advantages  of  a  lititt- 
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gy  among  recent  converts  from  heatheniamL    Mr.  Bowen,  I 
who,  like  Bitptist  ministers  generally,  seems  to  have  a  very  I 
low  approciatioQ  of  "Uio  service,"  witliont  intending  il,  [ 
pays  tlie  foUovlng  tribnte  to  its  aOnptednesa  to  the  ta«tea  I 
and  wants  of  Afrieans:  "To  kneel  a  little  and  to  stand  a  ] 
little,  by  turns,  to  chant  tho  doKology[?]  and  repeat  the  | 
Lord's  Prayer  in  conoort,  to  bow  tJio  knee  moclianicaUy  I 
when  tUey  repeat  tlio  name  of  Jesus  in  tbo  Creed,  to  ex- 
clium  'Good  Lord  deliver  ua,'  in  solemn  set  tones  twenty  I 
times  BUcuessivcly  in  the  responses  of  the  lituiy,"  [Wliers  | 
doM  Mr.  B.  find  that  litany  ?    Not  in  the  Wealeyan  "  Sim- 
day-eorvice,"  nor  in  the  Episcopal  Book  of  Common  Prayer] 
"ail  thia  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  peopk, 
because  it  is  congenial  to  their  natural  feelinffs."    Thia  be 
says  of"  converts." 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  use  of  procomposed  forms 
of  prayer  by  the  masses  of  the  Christian  church,  aatislied  J 
we  are  that  to  two  classes  they  are  needful,  not  to  say  In*  fl 
dispensable :  the  highly  cultivated  in  taste  and  luteltect^  ■ 
and  tho  mm  pie-minded  and  ignorant  To  the  Ibnner,  th»1 
liturgy  of  the  Episcopal  and  Methodist  vburehcs  fomishu  1 
lurms  of  prayer  which,  while  they  meet  wonts  of  tiie  aplriul 
nal  nature,  nnd  satisfy  in  their  amplitude,  conciseness  nnf  fl 
sense,  the  deinaoda  of  tho  tntclloct,  nro  in  hannony  with  Uitffl 
most  oultivatod  taste.  To  the  latter,  It  f\imisbes  langTiagB,fl 
which,  while  it  fully  conveys  the  dcvoutest  ns])irationa  efV 
the  soul,  awakens  thought  leading  to  enlarged  desires  anjH 
conscious  wants.  The  excuUc^nce  and  approprintenuss  of  tbol 
many  extemporaneous  prayers  wbiub  we  heard  otlVred  up  lafl 
Africa  by  native  Christiana,  we  traced  to  that  inimitabha 
|tcr%-ictt  in  which  the  Wesleyan  converts  breathe  their  lirstA 
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Tonra  and  prayers  to  their  newly  found  Savioor.  It  has 
beeo  said  thut  iLese  converts  repeat  their  prayers  "  mechanU  i 
cnliy ;"  that  they  speak  them  "  as  parrots  speak,"  etc,  I 
found  many  school  children  of  trhom  these  things  might  he 
said  in  truth ;  but  attar  much  inquiry  I  have  not  found  one 
Methodist  or  Episcopal  "  meinhtr"  to  whom  the  service  waa  ' 
not  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  intclii- 
gcQce  and  spirituality,  a  means  of  grace  and  a  furuiatier  of 
devotional  thought  and  language. 

To  foUow  the  novelties  and  rnmblings  of  ordinary  extem- 
poraneous prayer,  adopting  each  new  thought  and  niter- 
atice,  in  a  devotional  frtimc  of  mind,  reqnircs  more  sfuritiial 
and  mental  discipline  than  the  Christians  ot'Afiica  havo  yet 
received;  and  perliaps  by  the  time  that  they  shall  have 
received  that  training,  they  will  find  out.  with  John  Ran- 
dolph,  tiiat  many  of  such  prayers  are  "abominable  to  God 
and  man."     There  are   occasions  when  extemporaneous 
prayer  ia  needful,  indinpen sable ;  there  are  occasions,  also, 
when  the  wcU-digestcd  fbrms  which  are  the  birthright  of 
Methodism,  may  be  uaed  to  advantage  above  any  form  that 
might  be  eomposod  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.     Wesley    i 
recognized  this  trutii ;  and  it  Lt  the  glory,  the  strength  of    I 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  tbot  it  employs  both  instruments,   i 
andthns  adapts  itself  to  all  circumstiuices,  and  "all  sorts 
and  cundiliiinai  of  men,"     Li  Africa,  we  see  mLssioniuiea 
quite  as  evangelical,  qnito  as  xcaloux,  quite  as  well  supplied 
with  meanii,  an  the  WesleyaD  misaouaries,  bat  we  do  not 
Bvie  the  same  results  following  tticir  labors;   and  aiter  a 
careful  study  of  the  eiTeeta  of  the  various  creeds,  and  forms  | 
of  service  and  discipline,  on  the  Africui  muid,  temperament  \ 
surroundings,  we  hare  coudnded  that  the  secret  oi 
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Wealoyan  sacscoss  is  in  Wcsleyan  trnining;  and  that  the 
most  valuable  agent  in  this,  co&rdin»to  with  t!ie  clatw-mcot-  ' 
iug,  is  tho  liturgy  of  the  Protestant  Omrcb.  In  \'ww  of 
these  fiicts,  ve  tliank  Mr.  Bowen  for  adding  to  our  oasar- 
ancc  that  "these  things  take  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  pPO> 
jilo ;"  and  we  very  piously  ^itciilatc,  Amen !  It  ie  to  be 
regretted  that  clcrgymtu,  uon-litnrgtcal,  speak  bo  lightly  as 
they  do  sometimes  of  jirayers  sent  down  to  us  by  our 
fathers,  and  perfumed  with  tho  blood  of  the  martyrs.  SlUl 
fnrthor  is  it  to  be  regretted  ihnt  they  spcidc  unkindly,  na 
do  also  tho  strict  prayei-book  men,  of  those  who,  wUlo 
they  will  not  be  tied  down  to  the  liturgy,  do  not  diseurd  it. 
Above  all,  is  it  not  a  pity  that  modern  Methodist  preachora 
Bometimea  bring  np  the  oil-rofiitcd  argiimcnt  of  "  vant  of 
variety," — which,  by  the  way,  applies  as  welt  to  the  LordM  i 
Prayer — and  speak  lightly  of  the  forms  in  which  young 
Methodism  uttered  her  infant  prayers  iu  the  nursery  at  Ox- 
ford, and  in  which  Wesley,  Coke  and  Asbury,  spokci  their  ] 
most  earnest  petitions  and  betiediotions  ? 

His  excellency  Governor  Bannerman  is  an  English  mtilst-  I 
to,  a  rehncd  and  ^troiig-mhided  gentleman,  held  in  grant  ] 
respect  by  English  and  American  cruisers,  and  pOBseaang  I 
groat  inftneiic«  over  the  snrronndiug  tribes. 

Tho  gold  rings  for  which  Accra  is  celebrated  arc  manu- 
factured from  unalloyed  gold  by  native  workmen.  They  ] 
are  dtlirr  molded  or  nuide  of  pUted  wire,  and  aro  ofl«n  J 
(luite  pretty,  though  roughly  Uniahod  as  compared  witJi  the  I 
work  of  civilized  artisans.  I  sat  by  one  oftheso  goldnnitha,  I 
who  hod  his  traps  in  a  Uttlt;  oonrt  before  his  house:,  and  I 
witnessed  his  man i]i illations  for  nn  houror  more.  Ills  touU  J 
I  consisted  of  a  luuntner,  a  small  anvil,  two  or  three  pairs  of  1 


pincers,  a  cold  chisel  or  two,  and  an  eartlion  crucible  or 
sm^ltitig  pot.  At  first  he  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  uy  iiitra* 
Mou — thought,  perhaps,  that  I  was  learning  the  secrets  of 
hia  trade — bnt  when  I  praiaed  bla  ingenuity,  wiiich  I  did 
Uoucatly,  for  ho  handled  his  tooU  well,  he  seemed  pleased 
to  have  me  remain,  and  showed  mo  specimens  of  Ills  work. 
The  rings  arc  sold  ibr  their  weight  in  American  or  English 
gold  coin. 

Cowcie^ — email  sca-«belb — {spec.  Cypna  moneta)  are 
exteii^vely  ased  hcrr,  and  on  the  Gold  Coast  gencniHy,  ns 
small  change  currency ;  but  tbey  are  not  very  convenient^ 
as  it  takes  2,500  of  them,  about  hx  pounds  in  weight,  to 
make  a  dollar.  They  arc  imported  fiom  the  Hontb  Coast, 
or  &nd  their  way  through  the  interior,  where  they  are  tha 
principal  ciurency. 

An  excellent  article  of  Indian  com  is  produced  on  this 
part  of  the  coast.  That  wliich  we  have  seen  is  the  variety 
known  among  oar  planters  as  the  white  Hint  com,  and  this 
is  the  only  kind  which  we  saw  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
modo  of  grindmg  is  pecnliar.  A  elnb  of  granite,  or  other 
coarse-grained  stone,  is  set  on  an  incluied  bench  or  bank  ; 
the  grain,  after  being  soaked,  is  placed  npou  it  and  rubbed 
by  another  stone  of  the  same  material,  oblong,  and  of  two 
or  three  pounds  in  weight,  which  the  operator  holds  in  her 
bands.  When  reduced  to  the  state  of  hominy,  it  is  roUed 
into  balls  .ind  sold  in  the  markets.  It  is  geuer.ally  cooked 
by  boiling,  or,  rolled  in  leaves,  is  baked  in  the  ashes.  The 
balls  do  not  seem  any  the  less  ralnablo  for  being  largiOy 
moistened  by  tlie  perspiration  of  the  operator,  and  the 
hoav;  percentage  of  dead  flies  and  gnats  that  go  to  make 
up  the  ina:(s. 
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Gazelles,  the  most  beantifol  and  diminutive  members  of 
the  deer  &mily,  are  nmnerous  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  but 
are  rarely  taken  alive,  and  soon  die  in  captivity.  We  pur- 
chased the  skin  of  one  having  the  legs  and  feet  attached, 
and  hoped  by  stuffing  to  restore  the  outlines  of  the  animal, 
but  on  undertaking  the  task  found  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  head  was  wanting.  The  little  creature  from  which  this 
skin  was  taken  would  have  measured  in  height,  at  the  shoul- 
der, eighteen  inches,  and  in  length  twenty-four  inches,  from 
the  nose  to  the  base  of  the  taiL  The  legs  at  the  knee  are 
no  larger  than  a  stout  goose  quill,  and  from  that  point  to 
the  extremity  of  the  hoof  are  five  inches  long. 

But  the  anchor  is  up,  and  we  are  standing  on  our  course 
toward  the  Yolta  and  the  Niger. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 
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EU^nt    COAST. 

'  The  RiTcr  VoUn — Ita  Tribrs — A  Tuikfc  Slnrer — Topogrnphy  of  Iho 
Coul  of  Qninea— Ib  Ibe  Coast  iCill  Rising  *~D»dl;  S1ion>9— Quiln— A 
lf&iJT«  King— A  Walk  Utrough  Qui tn— Hogs— Poultrr—Ciiitlir—Frait 
— r«rrow  and  Monkejs— A  Modost  Girl — ropulnlion — Spinning  Mid 
■We«riiiE— Biptist  SLssionaries— Little  Popo— Ornnd  Fopo— Wbjda, 

"hi  the  nftemoon  of  December  23d,  1856,  we  crosed  tlie 
mouth  of  the  River  VoUiv,  bat  bo  hr  ont  at  sea  as  to  be 
able  to  diHiiiigiiieb  notbbg  bnt  tho  deep  greea  ontUne  of 
the  laud,  resting  like  a  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon.  In  run- 
ning down  the  coast  in  1855,  wo  were  na  close  imder  tlio 
shore  at  this  point  as  was  safe  for  a  yesacl  drawing  nineteen 
feet  of  water,  and,  asocnding  to  tho  mizzcn-top,  1  obtained 
a  good  view  of  tlie  river  and  the  densely  wooded  plains 
thixiugh  which  its  dark  waters  toU  to  their  home  in  the  sea. 
Liktt  most  of  the  rivers  of  Afiica,  this  haa  a  verj  aballow 
bar,  ten  feet — and  that  at  high  tide— is  ita  greatest  depth 
of  water ;  but  when  the  bar  is  croescd,  the  river  is  naTigable 
for  many  miles. 

The  tribes  who  inhabit  its  hanks  have  been  among  the 
Inojtt  vigorous  and  cruel  prosecutors  of  the  slave  strode,  and 

this  day  they  arn  ready,  whenever  a  Yankee  craft  makes 
i^gnal,  lo  Ghi[),  in  a  fetv  hours,  hnndred^  of  their  neighbors. 
it  ia  nid  by  old  truders  on  ihe  coast,  Ihnl,  rather  llian  suf- 
'Ibx  In  thiHr  repulaUon  for  promptness  in  supplying  "  live 
cargoee,'' -these  reraomeless  robbers  will,  when  prisoners  are 
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scarce  and  neighbors  hard  to  catch,  sell  their  wives  and 
children,  and  deliver  them  on  the  deck  of  the  slaver  for  a 
few  dollars  each. 

A  story  was  told  us  of  a  Yankee  captain  who  visited  this 
river  lately.  After  paying  the  headmen,  or  traders,  for 
five  hmidred  lively  darkeys,  he  invited  them  into  his  cabin 
to  take  a  drink.  lie  was  profuse  in  his  hospitality,  made 
them  all  drunk,  put  them  in  irons,  sank  their  canoes,  pock- 
eted their  money,  and  got  under  weigh.  Two  of  the 
twenty-five  thus  taken  jumped  overboard  shortly  after,  and 
were  drowned;  the  remainder  he  sold  in  Cuba  for  four 
hundred  dollars  each  I 

Were  we  to  look  for  this  shrewd  gentleman  now,  he 
would  likely  be  found  occupying  a  neat  cottage,  with  green 
blinds  and  brass  door-knobs,  somewhere  in  Massachusetts,  a 
warm  advocate  of  abolitionism  and  "  higher  law." 

Could  the  waters  of  this  bar  tell  their  own  story,  we 
would  hear  of  the  tumult  of  revolt  in  slave  canoes,  and  the 
destruction  of  captors  and  captives ;  cries  of  anguish  from 
parents  torn  from  their  children,  and  from  children  torn 
from  their  parents ;  and  of  the  sea  being  red  with  the  blood 
of  men,  thrown  a  prey  to  the  ravenous  sharks -which  infest 
these  waters,  in  order  to  lighten  the  slaver  of  her  cargo  on 
the  approach  of  a  man  of  war.  Countless  thousands  will 
arise  from  these  polluted  waves  when  the  sea  shall  give  up 
her  dead  demanding  eternal  vengeance  on  their  heartless 
murderers;  and  among  these  shall  be  mighty  merchants 
and  captains  bearing  the  Christian  name. 

While  we  are  rolling  on  for  Quita,  which  is  still  eighteen 
hours  distant,  we  will  indulge  in  a  note  of  the  comparative 
topography  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
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Passing  along  tbo  const  of  labcria,  ■we  point'OiI  ottt  tlio 
Toleanio  fornialions  and  evidences  of  recent  volcanic  dis- 
turbances uliundant  about  Monrovia  (the  coast  of  Sierra 
Leon?  belongs  to  tbe  same  period),  and  tliose  nro  traceable 
as  &r  ns  Cnpc  Palmas.    At  EInuna,  wc  ontcra  country,  or 
sflr&ce  rather,  of  a  more  ancient  period,  cliaractcruwd  by    I 
nrnncrons  eonicnl   hills  and   narrow  vallcjn,  and  bearing 
nbundantly  formations  of  the  pintonio  and  raclamorpliio  sys- 
tems :  granilp,  gnciM,  qtiartK,  eandstonp,  etc, ;  and  in  iho 
valleys,  an  anvUbroaa  or  gold-bearlug  alluvium.    Tlie  blnlTn 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  Accra  (tbat  upon  Tvhich  the  English  fort 
stands  we  ascertained  to  bo  ihirty-aix  fuet  higb)  indicate    I 
that  their  highest  strata  were  once  on  a  level  with  tlio  sea,    | 
and  during  long  perio<la  received  the  ac^on  of  tbe  waves. 
This  shows  the  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  coast  also ;  an 
effect  which  likely  was  produced  by  the  same  forces  which    ' 
protmdoil  volcanic  matter,  mid  more  dccidi'dly  marlced  Iha 
Bur&cc  DD  tliG  coast  further  north.   It  has  been  thongbt  that 
the  shore  of  the  Gold  Coast  continues  to  rise,  or,  as  some 
cxpreMitltithattbeKeacontinneHtoreUre;  but  tbe  fbundations 
of  the  ibrts  of  Elmlna  and  Cape  Coast  Castle,  which  stand  I 
on   the  beach,  do  not  indicate  any  change  of  pOsitloD  tn   I 
relation  to  high-water  mark,  since  thrir  establishment,  three  I 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I 

How  for  this  system  extends  into  the  interior  or  coaet- 
'    wise  east  of  Accra,  wo  are  not  prepared  to  say,  having  left 
tbft  coast  at  that  point,  but  as  wo  approach  the  Voltn  wo  I 
enter  a  district  which,  along  the  gulf  at  least,  »  more  J 
renent  tlian  either  of  the  two  districts  jnst  referred  to.  j 
I  IWbMvd  imvannas,  manhciH,  aand-beds  and  lagoons  diver*  1 
I  rify  ita  Burfiwo;  and  this  continues  to  bo  its  character  don-a  I 
i  U  J 
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to  the  deltas  of  the  Niger,  and  perhaps  beyond.  The 
lagoons  which  here  traverse  the  beach  are  from  a  hundred 
yards  to  two  miles  in  width;  they  receive  many  large 
creeks  and  streams,  and  are  gradually  filling  up  with  earthy 
and  vegetable  matter.  The  bar  which  divides  them  from 
the  sea  is  rapidly  widening  by  the  accumulation  of  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the  tide-waves ;  and  when  the 
present  chain  of  lakes  is  filled,  the  causes  which  produced  them 
will  produce  others  still  further  seaward.  Such,  doubtless, 
has  been  the  process  in  the  formation  of  this  low  and  fenny 
coast.  Pestilence  broods  over  it  continually,  and  woe  to 
the  white  man  who  sleeps  even  for  a  single  night  beneath 
her  deadly  breath.  Traders  and  cruisers  anchor  a  mile  fi*om 
the  shore,  and  have  learned  by  sad  experience  never  to 
delay  their  return  to  the  ship  after  sunset.  Yet  the  natives 
of  this  country  are  hearty-looking  races.  Missionaries  have 
braved  its  dangers,  and  endured  them  fi>r  a  while,  sustained 
by  Him  who  tempereth  the  winds  to  the  shorn  lamb ;  but 
African  fever,  which  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  rare,  is  here  pre- 
valent and  fiiital,  and  the  white  man,  sooner  or  later,  must 
fiiU  before  it. 

The  white  houses  of  Quita  are  glistening  in  the  morning 
sun,  and  look  cool  and  cheerful  amidst  the  cocoanut  forests 
which  surround  and  shade  them.  When  we  visited  this 
place  twelve  months  previously,  the  king  paid  a  visit  to  our 
ship ;  but  we  had  been  sufficiently  amused  by  African  kings, 
and  attached  but  little  importance  to  his  visit.  He  called 
on  the  commodore  and  commander,  and  then  condescended 
to  the  ward-room,  where  he  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in 
moody  silence.  I  gave  his  highness,  quite  unintentionaUy, 
an  unpardonable  o£Gance,  by  asking  him  if  he  was  not  vioe* 
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toy  to  the  king  of  Dahomey.    ABfoiraing  a  scowl  of  injured 

tnily,  lie  replied,  "  No ;  I  king  mese'f,  an'  bigger  dan 

ing  ob  Domys !"    Wlintdvcr  may  be  hia  relation  to  Dft- 

roey  now,  his  tribe  were  lony  tributary  to  that  great  iiite- 

lor  kiiigdoRt,  as  have  been  most  of  the  tribes  on  the  Bight 

f  Benin.    Bnt  so  vain  and  unreliable  are  Afiioan  chiefs,  that 

t  ia  tmpoosibla  to  obtain  from  them  any  tratli  regarding  the 

mt  or  relations  of  territories.    His  majesty  wore  a  straw 

MV— the  only  whole  straw  hat  1  ever  saw  on  the  head  of  a 

Muthcn  ebony — a  while  cotton  jackel,  and  n  blue  cotton 

f  folded  iiilo  the  ehape  of  a  petticoat.     He  carried  a 

irgo  goldJiPftded  cane  in  his  hand,  had  heavy  gold  earrings 

B  hia  ears;,  and  a  dozen  or  more  gold  rings  on  his  lin^^vrs.  I 

ir  a  while  the  only  entertainer  of  the  king  ui  the  wnrd- 

;  and  having  oceaslon  to  step  out,  I  found,  on  my 

I,  my  valrt  tie  ehambre,  a  blsok  ward-room  boy,  trying 

B  pergnodo  his  majeety  to  accept  of  a  bundle  of  old  clothes 

I  bIiops,  in  eitehange  for  a  few  of  his  gold  rings.     I  sent 

piy  tiger  <»i  deck  to  report  himself  "  for  impadence,"  and 

wlo  an  apology  to  his  majesty,  for  which  I  received  a  royal 

rant,    I  fear  the  old  gentleman  entertains  a  low  estimate 

t  Amrriean  respect  for  lilack  royalty. 

On  the  morning  of  December  24,  1856,  we  came  to  an- 

ftor  within  two  miles  of  Quita.   As  our  pnrser  was  going 

idiore  lo  buy  beeves,  I  accepted  his  oRcr  of  a  pi»sago,  and 

wk  ft  walk,  of  several  hours'  lengtli,  in  the  town  awl  its 

inity. 

rhu  VI  hiti!  hcjiiBP*  whieh  present  so  imposing  an  aspect  lo 

|l  beliolder  in  iho  roadstead,  uru  two  «tory  buildings  of  rtonc, 

Keuftted  by  thu  king,  and  by  English  merchauis  of  African 

»od.    The  small  fort  on  the  beach  ia  one  of  Uiose  lately 
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pnrchascd  by  England  from  Denmark.  It  contains  a 
brass  gtms,  and  is  occupied  \>y  a  sergeant  and 
gnard.  The  houses  of  the  natives  resemble  those  <lcBcrOS68' 
at  Elmina,  bat  they  are  generally  more  cleanly,  not  so  close 
together,  and  are  not  quite  so  nbnndantly  supplied  with 
lieards  and  snakes — reptiles  that  are  lai'gely  rejiruaeiited  in 
the  hiita  of  African  towns,  and  which  live  on  terms  of  inli- 
maoy  with  tlic  n-omen  and  children.  These  snakes  are  large 
and  black,  and  are  regarded  by  the  natires  with  religions 
reverence.  To  kill  on©  is  a  serious  offence,  and  the  nmr- 
dcrer  may  consider  himself  doomed  to  a  life  of  misfortime 
and  a  death  of  piun. 

Qutta  is  tbo  Cisdnnatt  of  Guinea.  The  bogs  seem  to  be 
as  numerous  as  the  people,  and  havo  Tillages  of  thdr  O' 
on  the  neighboring  beac)i  and  Id  the  rear  of  the  town, 
poultry  market  is  well  supplied,  but  the  prices  arc  ht| 
Cattle  are  abundant  but  small.  The  full  grown  bullocks 
which  we  purchased  did  not  average  two  hundred  pounds, 
gross,  and  cost  twenty  dollars  a  head.  There  are  no  large 
cattle  on  the  West  Coast,  and  those  that  are  there  produce 
inferior  meat.  Plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  and  pine  apples  are 
abundant  and  good.  Wo  bought  a  few  pino-.ipples  in  the 
moniing  at  ten  cents  each,  and  in  the  evening  a  few  more 
at  ten  eenta  a  dozen.  Tliis  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  unsettled  stale  of  prices  In  AfVican  markets.  Parrota 
and  monkeys  were  offered  us  at  two  doUare  eauh  for  the 
birds,  and  "what  you  like  give"  for  the  little  tailed  boys. 
AfVican  heats  had  cooled  our  lore  for  pels,  Imt  foaring  \hU{ 
we  should  not  again  visit  the  shore  in  the  grey  parrot 
gion,  which  extends  seven  or  Hght  degrees  on  eacb 
the  equator,  and  romembertng  that  we  bul  quict«cl  tha 
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■ell  sobs  of  our  "litlle  Willie,"  with  tUe  promise  of  a 
BpoIIj-,"  1  pui-ubased  a  rod-tailed  [irattlcr,  whiub  ailerword 
ii'd  out  to  be  a  roinarkable  bird.  The  African  parrot  is 
BteliigcDt,  loug-liveil,  and  capable  of  ioiitatiiig  any  tone  of 
r  sound  of  musical  instrument. 
Atler  strolling  in  the  hot  sun  for  an  hour  or  two,  my  com- 
pimioD,  Liouteaaul  U.,  proposed  that  wo  should  rest  awhile 
IDong  a  few  umbrageous  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  stood  near 
•  large  hut  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  We  knocked 
|owa  some  green  nuts,  and  seating  ourselves  comfortably 
fpmmcnced  aamplinff  the  oool  fluid  which  Tliomson  de- 
orlbes  as 

"  More  benuteoiia  IHr  Ibaa  s!l  (he  rnuiUo  Juii'O 
Wbicfi  Bnoobiu  ponra." 

3  thus  engaged,  a  young  lady  tJrom  the  hut  at  our 
Viks  camo  to  claim  pay.  Site  did  not  discover  that  we 
pere  while,  uutU  In  answer  to  her  call  wo  laced  about ;  she 
pttered  a  scream,  and  botmdod  like  a  doer  bock  to  the  hut] 
il  like  a  deer  her  bounds  were  unembarrassed  by  hoops  or 
AAer  a  while  she  gained  courage  enough  to  come 
D  the  hedge  of  the  garden  and  motioned  to  us  to  leave  the 
f»y  on  the  ground.  Wo  dropped  a  piece  of  silver,  whichi 
fth^n  wo  had  removed  a  few  hundred  yards,  she  picked  up 
bud  acknowledged  by  bows  and  courtesies. 

The  people  of  Quito,  who  number  5,000,  are  more  industri- 
OOS  and  modest  than  any  of  the  tribes  that  wo  have  Been  to 
Q  north  or  west  of  them.  Wo  saw  several  women  sjiiiming 
Dtton  with  a  dtstall^ — a  slow  process  truly ;  an  active  Amer- 
|aB  woman,  with  a  wheel,  could  spin  more  than  forty  of 
a  togctlior — and  others  weaving,  on  very  simple  looms, 
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cotton  doth  six  inches  wide.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
and  near  the  king's  house,  we  saw  two  rude  images  of  stone, 
around  which  were  scattered  shells  of  eggs  that  had  been 
broken  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  heads  of  these  deities.  This  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  idolatry  that  we  have  seen  in  Africa, 
and  these  are  not  properly  idols,  as  they  are  not  invoked. 

The  surf  was  running  to  a  terrific  height  when  we  left 
the  shore  in  the  evening.  We  went  through  it  in  a  large 
canoe,  paddled  by  twenty  yelling  savages,  and  surrounded 
by  scores  of  ravenous  sharks,  which  came  within  a  few  feet 
of  us,  and  seemed  anxious  for  a  taste  of  white  man — ^black 
man  is  very  common  £ire  with  them.  Accidents  are  here 
numerous  and  fatal. 

The  bark  Hermitage  came  to  anchor  alongside  of  us  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  She  had  on  board  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Priest  and  Carson  and  their  wives;  all  on  their  way  to 
Lagos,  whence  they  were  to  go  up  to  Yoruba,  to  join  the 
Baptist  mission  in  that  country.  They  are  all  southerners, 
and  persons  of  high  standing.  We  intended  visiting  them, 
but  the  commodore  ordered  the  ship  to  sea  immediately  on 
our  return  from  shore.  God  grant  them  health  and  suc- 
cess. 

Sixty-five  thousand  gallons  of  palm  oil  were  exported 
fi*om  Quita  in  the  year  1865,  Ivory,  honey,  hides  and  wax 
in  small  quantities. 

Li  December,  1865,  we  went  to  the  northeastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  visiting  the  towns  of  Little  Popo, 
Grand  Popo,  and  Whyda. 

Little  Popo  contains  a  few  houses  in  the  European  style, 
residences  of  black  merchants,  and  with  the 'many  brightly- 
colored  flags  which  they  display  when  a  war  ship  passes, 
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r  tliey  present  a  pretty  appeuranoc  George  Lawson,  a  coloreil 
I,  who  claims  to  be  an  Bnglish  snbject,  is  king  de  facto, 
I  And  the  priniiipiU  mci'eluuit  of  ihc  )ilttRO.  lie  con  fiirnUh  you 
1  .with  anything  produced  in  Ai'rica,  from  n  chicken  to  a  cargo 
I  of  aUvoH.  George  wears  the  clothes  of  a  Eiii'opeaa,  has  tra- 
I  Telled  in  "  de  Kurope,"  is  a  rich  man,  and  an  cnomious 
I  scoundrel.  Great  Popo  is  a  place  of  no  Interest.  The  town 
I  composed  of  mud  hutsnestlod  among  coco^nut  trees,  stands 
.  on  the  beach,  Nothing  but  the  signal  of  a  slaver  can  bring 
I  out  iu  lazy  inhabitiints. 

Whyda  !b  a  town  of  several  ihonsand  lazy  and  dirty 

I  people.    It  is  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  on 

[  the  banks  of  a  lagoon.    Several  of  tis  native  inerebaiits  are 

moa  of  wealth,  but  very  unreliable.     Pigs,  poultry,  and 

I  fruit  ate  abundant  and  cheap,    At  nil  of  these  places,  and 

'   also  at  Badagry,  the  second  town  to  the  south  of  us,  the 

I    Messrs.  Hutton,  of  London,  have  agencies  for  the  purchase 

of  piUm  oil  and  othi^r  native  productions.  Wo  were  desirous 

of  visiiiug  Badagry,  as  there  are  a  few  Uethodisl  mission- 

nrius  the.re  of  whom  tlie  English  officers  whom  we  met  nt 

■\Vliyda  sijoko  in  the  Iiigheat  praise.*     Tbesu  trilms  are  alt 

attached  to  thu  kingdom  of  Daliumey,  but  many  of  tiiem. 


*  Tlia  Uolliodlal  mtasioor;  force  on  the  Guir  aX  Ouiovii  tniij  be  tfaui 
I  Bljit«'1:  SulionsIO;  mlsdonttriM  10 ;  school  [(lacheralOii;  local  jitorcIi ere 
I  (nalifP«)27;ch«t«hM!0:  coDmmnicinM  mul  pmbftilonem  2,001);  ilijr- 
[  school  scUolurs  I.GUUi  perwioi  who  Mlc^d  prcaclibg,  sud  uv  non  or 
I  \tm  uni]«r  inissionar;  iiiHuencc  lu,<iriii.  Beiidc)  tbfse,  there  arc  tlireo 
\  tinttona  supported  bj  tbo  clmrrbcj  of  the  English  Mifsioii»ry 
\  Bocletf.  aii'l  two  or  thn-c  Onrmin  luissioiu.  The  iotareM  which  tho 
L  |^i«rsif)ini[  or  CrcBi  Britain  Ukca  b  her  llulnen  possensioiiB  is,  in  [iurt, 
r,e*tdeiisiid  \t^  her  inniiul  eipenditnra  of  more  tilnn  t'fO.COO  In  mainUlD- 
f'fbrth? 'prolFctloii  of  KnRlIth  imler*.  TIili  deo  not  lp«lada 
kcspencetof  her  Africui  Ueot. 
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preflerving  their  language  and  national  peculiarities,  are 
goyemed  by  a  viceroy  appointed  by  the  king  of  that  country. 
Lagos,  an  important  trading  and  mission  town,  bnear  at  hand."" 


*  Exports  of  Lagos. — ^The  town  of  Lagos  is  founded  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  and  may  bo  considered  as 
the  seaport  town  of  Dahomey  and  Benin.  The  following  are  the  quanti- 
ties and  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1857  : 

Palm  Oil,  4,94S  tons,  Talne, $1,111,960 

iTory,  24,118  lbs.,          **             21,100 

868  bags  Cotton,  averafing  182  Ibf.,  T&lne, 17,950 

Cotton  Cloths,  naUTe  woT«n,  60,000,    **           125,000 

Total  valoe, $1,275,900 

The  value  of  the  palm  oil  annually  exported  from  the  shores  of  Benin 
must  be  something  like  ten  millions  of  dollars.  This  oil  is,  and  is  destined 
to  be,  the  staple  of  the  West  Coast.  Li  its  production  but  little  capital 
or  labor  is  required,  and  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  competition.  Eng- 
lish cotton  buyers  are  doing  much  to  encourage  the  cultivation  and 
cleaning  of  cotton  on  the  West  Coast,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  it  into 
competition  with  American  cotton,  and  thus  free  themselves  from  their 
present  total  dependence  on  the  southern  planters.  Should  this  hope 
ever  be  realized,  it  will  not  be  by  the  present  or  the  next  generation  of 
buyers.  Indeed  we  think  it  highly  questionable  whether  the  time  ever 
will  come  when  the  effect  of  African  cotton  in  the  markets  of  Europe 
will  be  to  cheapen  the  American  staple. 

Other  crops  will  be  found  more  profitable,  and  require  less  labor ;  the 
cost  of  producing,  cleaning,  and  exporting,  with  the  present  means  for 
cultivating  and  ginning,  are  such  as  to  prevent  its  being  sold  in  England 
for  less  than  the  American  cotton  (the  civilization  which  will  improve 
the  means  will  also  increase  the  price,  by  increasing  the  wants  of  the 
producers),  and  withal  the  cotton  is  of  inferior  quality. 

The  highest  classification  that  it  has  received,  and  that  from  the  most 
sanguine  friends  of  Africa,  is  "  middling  fair,"*  and  that  by  the  time  it  is 
landed  in  Liverpool  will  cost  quite  as  much  as  New  Orleans  middling. 
We  wish  our  Liberian  friends  success  in  their  cotton-growing  enterprise. 
The  production  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  bales  of  African  cotton,  annu- 
ally, in  the  English  market,  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  American 
planter  in  giving  steadiness  to  prices.    The  quantity  of  cotton  exported 
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But  the  reader  mnst  be  tired  of  coasting,  and  the  monotonj 
of  Ouinea  towns ;  so  let  us  away,  for  change  and  recreation, 
to  the  beautiful  Isles  of  Biafra. 

from  the  West  Coast,  in  1868,  was  220,000  lbs. — equal  to  the  crop  of 
some  of  our  Ifisiissippi  plaatations. 


11* 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

ISLANDS  OV  BIAFSA. 

Geography — Opinion  of  the  Ancients — Scenery,  Vegetation,  etc. — ^The 
Inhabitants — ^Fernando  Po ;  discOTered ;  ceded  to  Spain ;  leased  to  the 
English;  Clarence;  Grave  of  Lander — Prince's  Island,  Appearance, 
Discorerj,  Colonization,  Inhabitants,  Romanism,  etc. — ^Naiads — St. 
Thomas — ^Annobon — Corisco — Presbyterian  Mission. 

In  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  and  between  the  parallels  of  longi- 
tude 5^  and  0°  east,  and  latitude  4^  north  and  2°  south, 
are  situated  four  beautiful  islai^s,  Fernando  Po,  Prince's 
Island,  St.  Thomas,  and  Annobon.  Like  most  islands  of 
volcanic  origin,  these  are  high,  jagged  and  broken  in  out- 
line ;  their  sur&ces  are  varied  by  abrupt  hills  and  moun- 
tiuns,  chasms,  deep  and  tortuous  valleys,  relieved  occasion- 
ally by  plateaus  and  gentle  slopes.  Their  grotesque  siun^ 
mits,  terminating  in  dome  or  turret  or  spire-like  masses, 
pierce  the  clouds ;  during  the  rainy  season,  these  heights 
are  bathed  in  ceaseless  showers,  and  when  the  storm  pre- 
vails, the  lightnings  which  flash  from  the  thunder-clouds 
which  they  attract  to  their  sides,  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  volcanoes  ejecting  streams  of  liquid  fire  ietx  into  the 
sky. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  and  indeed  of  the 
modems,  until  the  navigators  of  Portugal  penetrated  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the  regions  of  Africa  which  lio 
near  and  beyond  the  equator,  were  parched  by  intolerable 
heats  and  droughts,  and  produoed  neither  animal  nor  vege* 
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Iftble  life,  except  noxious  weeds  and  poisonous  reptiles. 

lio  heats  of  Cancer  nnd  Capricorn  nre  oppressiv*,  it  is 

>,  and  in  ft  grcnt  port  of  AfKcn  idmost  inlolernble  to  the 

khito  ninn ;  hut,  so  lar  is  the  rt'St  of  their  pictnre  from 

IteJng  correct,  that  rnin^ro  more  abundant  in  the  tropical 

tortJons  of  Africa  tbaq^  Europe. 

NaturiJ,  as  if  to  compcuaate  for  the  intensity  of  the  heat, 

aiita  Uiem  cool  breezes,  dewy  nights,  and  refreshing 

Siaitder-Blorms,  with  a    liberality  unknown  bcTond  these 

3  of  liglit.    The  islands,  though  in  the  latitudes  of 

temol  Buromer,  are  olotbcd  with  the    richest   and    most 

ixurinnt  vegetatlou  ;  even  the  tallest  penlca  arc  green  with 

Si«  bramble  and  creeping  vinea  which  find  life  in  llie  moiat 

and  »oi!-filled  crevices ;  anil  iii  many  of  the  deep  valleys,  so 

dcnie  is  the  canopy  of  foliage,  spread  by  hugo  timbers  and 

pamsitic  shrubs  which  grow  upon  their  branches,  that  snn- 

tams  never  enter  to  scatter  the  mista  of  morning.    In 

kcse  shadea  the  atmoBpbere  is  always  moist  and  cool,  and 

1  bird*  of  gayest  plumngo  congregate,  to  find  shelter 

1  Uio  heat  of  noontide;  and  scaly  reptiles,  and  buRy 

ets  make  in  them  tlivir  abodes.    The  clouds  whicl)  shod 

mstant  moisture  on   the  mountain    tops  me   feeders  of 

reams,  whieii,  after  leaping  from  cliff  and  crevice  on  tho 

I,  pursue  ft  serpentine  course  down  the  elopes,  foam- 

^  and  roaring  as  they  go;  and,  oflcr  winding  with  mora 

:  pace  and  softer  music  through  the  deep  and  ehady 

klleys,  and  giving  drink  ti>  man  and  beuet  on  tho  way, 

r  the  bright  bosom  of  the  tropical  sea.     The  ieiands  are 

1  and  varied  in  IVuit  a*  they  are  abundant  in  flora. 

y  bongbs"   of  the   palm-tree   yield    constwit 

J  deticioiia  pineapple,  the  jniiiy  sour  sop, 
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mellow  baiuuiAy  the  delicate  rose-apple,  the  milky  cocoarniit» 
and  the  uaeful  bread-fruit,  grow  wild  upon  the  hilialdea ; 
and  the  cocoa-tree,  and  the  co£fee-tree,  yield,  without  cnlti- 
yadon,  a  luxuriant  fruitage. 

What,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  human  inhabitant  of  abodes  where  nature  dwells  in 
such  majesty  and  beauty  ?  ^^  Give  me  the  geography  of 
any  country,"  says  M.  Victor  Cousin,  ^^  and  I  will  give  you 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants."  Without  waiting  to  hear 
the  philosophical  guessing  of  the  venerable  Either  of  edecUc 
philosophy  (for  philosophy,  which  in  its  ideal  state  is 
reasoned  tnUh^  is,  as  applied  to  this  and  most  other  practi- 
cal questions,  but  reasoned  guess-work),  we  will  give  you 
conclusions,  drawn  from  actual  observation.  A  few  there 
are  who  prefer  philosophy  to  experience ;  but  you  and  I, 
dear  reader,  are  not  yet  learned  enough  to  be  of  that 
exalted  class.    But  patience  a  moment. 

The  most  northern  of  these  islands  is  Fernando  Po.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  by 
a  Portuguese  nobleman  named  Femao  do  Poo,  who, 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  its  appearance,  called  it 
JFormosa, 

Alphonso  v.,  reigning  sovereign  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery,  out  of  honor  to  his  enterprising  subject,  named 
the  bland  Femao  do  Poo,  which  title  soon  passed  by  easy 
transition  into  Fernando  Po. 

A  colony  of  Portuguese  was  planted  on  it  soon  after  its 
discovery;  the  colonists  reduced  the  natives  to  slavery,, 
and  increased  the  number  of  the  slaves  by  importationa 
from  the  opposite  coast.  Wars  and  financial  embarrass- 
ments turned  the  attention  of  the  mother  country  from  her 
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MloDf  in  Biafrn ;  mBny  of  tho  first  setllera  wore  oarried  off 

y  ferwB ;  oUiora  intermarried  v'tik  the  negro  inlialHtauts ; 

Kid  tho  inland  wan  lelt  for  manj'  generations  in  the  poe- 

ICHsioQ  of  a  mongrel  and  iudolcnl  race.    In  1728  it  was 

iBcdud  to  S|iain,  in  exchange  for  tite  island  of  Trinidad,  VT.  I. 

9  stlil  in  her  possea^ou,  but  England  has  mads  some 

ftiBcBikceal>le  impressions  ou  tiiu  diameter  of  its  inliabitauts. 

a  for  several  yeara  in  tlic  possca^on  of  the  English  by 

K  lease  from  the  Spanisli  crown ;  Oxey  removed  to  it  sovoral 

indred   partially  civitiKed  blacks  from  Capo  Coast  and 

Sierra  Leone,  and  deposited    tltere   serend   cargoes  of 

oaptnred  slavei.    Their  made  some  cQbrt  to  purchase  tlio 

uid,  but,  filing  in  thia,  the  prnjeet  of  establishing  there 

ft  colony  of  free  blacks  wiu  abandoned. 

The   ^-alleys  and    hillsides   are    heavily   timbered    unlh 

(ralnable  wood;  tho  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  well 

Lvutered  ;  the  climate  is  healthy,  as  comjiarod  with  that  of 

e  adjaoont  coast ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  sftke 

Ipf  Christianity  and  civilization  in  Africa,  that  it  ia  not  in 

i,tiio  possession  of  a  more  liberal  nation  than  Spain,    The 

fnglittU  Baptitils  have  there  a  mission  which  bos  aceom- 

1  Jtlishod  much  good  ;  and  among  the  English  colonists — tho 

migranls  &om  8ivrra  Leone  and  Cupe  Coast — there  arc  a 

6w  Wealcyaus,  and  a  few  Episcopalians.     The  English 

iDwn  stands  at  tho  head  of  Clarence  Cove,  a  safe  and  pretty 

Kiliarbor ;  it  is  a  coal  depot,  and  the  tcnninus  of  the  West 

frican  Steamship  Line.    A  few  of  the  residences  of  the 

Eliiglisli  ofHcUU  uru  tiutifnl  in  appearance  and  flnrroundiDga, 

lilt  tho  town  generally  ia  void  of  interest. 

t  Th«  oolorud  population  (6,000)  b  a  degraded  and  IgnO' 

Wt  mass — thievish,  isdolcnt,  inoffcmtive,  useless   hoings. 
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Contact  with  Christiaii  misrionaiies,  and  civilized  men  of 
color,  ifl,  however,  gradually  elevating  this  mass,  and  per* 
meating  it  with  mural  and  intellectnal  life :  but  we  live  in 
daily  expectation  of  hearing  that  the  Spanish  government 
(which  has  once,  already,  silenced  the  Baptist  missionaries) 
has  driven  the  teachers  of  truth  from  the  island. 

Clarence  is  destined  to  be  a  place  of  great  commercial 
importance.  It  is  already  important  as  a  depot  of  pahn-oil, 
cotton,  and  other  African  productions;  and  when  the 
English  shall  have  fully  opened  the  trade  of  the  Niger,  an 
enterprise  in  which  they  are  engaged  with  a  zeal  that  ia 
sure  of  success,  it  will  be  the  commercial  mart  of  western 
Africa.  On  this  island  sleeps  Lander,  the  discoverer  of  the 
months  of  the  Niger.  The  heavy  strokes  of  the  paddle- 
wheel  and  the  rush  and  roar  of  steam  engines,  as  they  serve 
the  interests  of  African  conmierce,  and  verify  his  prophecy 
in  developing  the  trade  resources  of  the  Niger,  will  soon 
cheer  the  loneliness  of  his  resting-place^  and  form  befitting 
music  to  the  memory  of  one  who  spent  his  life  in  pre- 
paring the  way  for  commerce  and  civilization  in  Africa. 

We  entered  West  Bay,  Prince's  Island,  in  the  forenoon 
of  Dec.  27th,  1855,  and  remained  there  until  January  2, 
1856.  Tired  with  the  sameness  of  the  shore  scenery  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  and  uck  of  the  disgusting  phases  which 
humanity  presents  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  we  hailed  with 
joy  the  leaf-clad  peaks  of  Prince's  Island,  as  they  loomed 
up  in  the  mellow  sunlight  of  that  December  morning ;  and 
nature,  arrayed  in  equatorial  splendor  and  loveliness, 
seemed  to  be  inviting  us  to  communion  with  hersel£  It 
was  the  rainy  season ;  heavy  showers  had  &llen  the  pre- 
vious night;  the  atmosphere  was  cool,  and  the  land  fareese 
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wwts  fresh  and  invigoraiisg.    The  steep  and  conical  hills 

^^hioh  me  from  the  bench  to  the  height  of  several  btiiidred 

flset,  forming  tlic  forogroand  of  tin?  scene,  were  covered  to 

tfaeir  siinimita  with  vegetation  of  the  richest  green  ;  here  a 

tbuge  brcad-fniit,  and  thero  a  giant  paltn,  rnLied  tlieir  proud 

lirads  nVicivu  the  surroundiDg  timber ;  streams  leaped  from 

I  the  liilU,  as  if  moved  by  sportive  lite,  forming  hero  roaring 

ind  seqientine  torrents,  and  there  bounding  over  olif^  of 

^irildost  contour,  forming  cascades  which  glistened  in  the 

RBorning  sun  like  itieanis  of  pearls  nnd  diamonds.    The 

pblue  Binnmer  ocean,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the  serenity  of 

Ike  morning  and   the    calm    beauty  of  the   scene,   rolled 

kfound  na  in  gentle  undulations,  and  laved  the  shores  of  the 

lovely  island  with  waves  that  made  mos!c  in  their  flow. 

^Oar  beautiful  sliip  glided  into  the  snug  little  harbor,  a»  if 

f  drawn  by  some  attraction  on  the  shore,  and  at  8  a.m.  we 

Kdropped  anchor  in  twenty  fiithoma  of  water. 

Prince's  leiaud  was  discovered  on  the  17lU  of  January, 
I'14T1,  by  the  Portuguese  navigators  Santarem  and  Escabot 
Irhu  cnltud  it  San  Antonio,  out  of  respect  to  the  patron 
laint  of  the  dayon  wtiieh  it  was  discovered.  The  name  was 
s  time  after  ehanged  to  Prince's  Island,  beoanse  its 
Kveoues  were  appropriated  to  the  oldest  son  of  the  king 
Portugal.  It  is  nine  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  nnd  i 
ituatod  in  lat.  1°  85'  north,  and  long.  T  20"  oast.  It  was 
Solnnixed  soon  after  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  and  for 
while  received  much  attention  from  the  crown  of  Portugal  j 
nit  its  trade  and  importance  have  been  gradually  declining 

a  Guntnry  ur  mom.    Itn  population,  which  numbers  ni 

t^OOO,  may  be  classed  as  follows:  mixed  bloods,  150;  white 

Portagiiesc,  wh«,  excepting  two  or  three  priest*,  arc  govern- 
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mratofficcrs,  25  or  30;  free  negroes,  1,150.  The  remainder 
are  slaves.    The  mulattoes  are  a  aickly-Iooking  race,  bat 
the  negroes  arc  well-built  and  intcUigent-lookiug  fclloir 
So  &r  as  they  aro  Bujrthing  religiously,  they  are  RoiuaaUta,  i 
aiid  they  know  just  aa  maob  about  Kotuanisin  as  Itomani 
knows  about  tbem,  sod  no  more ;  but  wherein  they  ars'l 
Ucking  in  knowledge  of  the  tcacbings  of  tbo  ehurcb,  tbeyf 
supply  themselves  with    sujiorstitions   bronght   by  t! 
talbcrs  from  the  banks  of  the  Gaboon.     Judging  from  I 
tbdr  a|)poarancc,  wo  wonld  eay  lliot  tlie  most  prootinctit  J 
articles  of  belief  among  tbeui  arc  opposition  to  work,  clotbeOr  ' 
and  soap  and  water.    Any  change  in  their  civil  ot  social 
condition  would  be  an  advancement,  fur  tboy  occupy  th« 
nepliin  ultra  of  human  ignorance  and  debasement. 

"  Tlic  world's  a  stage  and  all  the  men  and  women  players," 
quoth  William.    Will  some  friend  of  William  tell  na  what 
part  these  chaps  play  tn  the  tragedy,  or  comedy,  which  yoa 
please,  of  human  life  ?    Wc  once  assigned  them  a  place  on  J 
the  stage  with  tho  group  who  play  at  do-nothing;  but  a-^ 
moment  after  we  remembered  that  the  fellows  will  not  even  I 
play ;  and  again  we  were  puzzled  to  find  any  room  for  tfaeni  -I 
on  this  world's  stage,    Tliey  may  be  holding  tbemsolvcs  ial 
reserve  for  some  important  act  in  the  drama  of  the  Ufo  to  J 
come.  I 

St.  Anthony,  the  only  town  of  tho  itiland,  stands  at  tha  I 
bead  of  a  buy  of  the  «amc  name,  and  contains  about  half  tho  I 
popnlation,  Its  hnUdings  show  signs  of  a  taste  and  an  enter*  J 
]>riiie  in  the  [icuplc  which  have  long  passed  away.  Large  4 
quantitios  of  angar  were  formerly  [miducud  here,  but  tJia  J 
presffit  tnsigniBcant  exports  ore  confined  to  ooSee  sod  <^ocoa,  M 
both  of  Huporior  (juality,  and  n  littlr  camwood  and  cbooy.    I 
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The  only  rctuarkiLble  pcraon  of  the  uland,  and  the  largeel 
I  bIuvu  luid  limd-owncr  on  it,  la  ISI:idamG  Ft^ri^rA,  a  lady  ol' 
tecocntric  bat  strong  and  cultivated  luind,  who,  like  Lady 
EHeater  Stanhopu,  prtfurn  the  assouiatious  of  half  savage  life 
I  to  the  reHtraiuIs  of  civilized  aud  enlightened  society.   West 
■  Suy  U  a  favorite  resort  with  our  African  cruisers.     The 
I  vater  is  exocUent ;   fiuits,  pigs,  poultry  sod  wood,  are 
r  abuiidant  and  cheap ;  hut  lot  iho  cruiser  bo  careful  to  bark 
aud  Biuoko  his  wood  well  before  taking  it  on  board,  leel  lie 
courey  to  hiii  skip  scorpions  and  tarautulas,  which  are  h«ro 
I  numerous  and  poisonous.    If  not  atiaid  of  anacondas  and 
I  Vcnoniuua  reptiles  without  number,  ho  muy  take  liis  gun 
1  and  amuse  bimsctt'  in  hunthig  monkeys ;   but  W,  like  the 
I  Writer,  he  fiiars  to  break  the  sixth  commimdmeut  by  shoot- 
I  ing  these  littto  cousins  of  the  human  biped,  he  can   prome- 
luade  the  little  strand  at  the  bead  of  the  hay,  bathe  in  tho 
Bcool  stream  which  empties  near  the  landing,  and  gather 
Iraro  specimens  for  his  herbarium  or  geological  colloction ; 
Irefi'eshiug  himself  occasionally  with  a  delicious  |>iiie-a))ple 
lor  juicy  sour-BOp;   aooompauied  the  wlule  by  tlie  shrill 
I  whistles  of  the  gaily  plumod  kmg-6shera  as  they  pounce 
I  upon  the  unwary  siiunows  of  the  rapid  stream.    We  have 
Ka  tingling  recoUeclion  of  a  bath  wo  took  ona  day  in  said 
Rtrcam,  in  company  with  friends  B.  T.  and  W.     Direst- 
tug  ouificlvea  of  the  unnatora)  habits  which  tailors  msko 
,  and  civtli:«(!d  taate    requires    us  to  put  on,  we 
plunged   uito   a  clear  and   well-ahadL'd    pool.     We   had 
aroely  cuteriHl  when  a  couplo  of  ebony-itolored   lasses 
tdc  thuir  ttp|ii.>arance  on  the  bank  a  hundred  yaida  above 
i,  and,  suppoiting  that  the  example  of  civilized  men  might 
llu  wfdy  followed,  they  too  laid  aside  all  unnatural  appcod 
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ages  of  person  and  entered  the  stream.  Ye  nymphs  of 
Soljma,  thought  I,  what  next !  We  approached  the  cover 
of  some  large  rocks,  there  intending  to  hide  and  bide  our 
time,  but  as  one  of  our  chaps  would  look  at  them,  they 
thought  that  we  were  interested  in  their  innocent  gambols, 
and  kindly  wishing  to  give  us  a  nearer  view,  they  came 
bounding  from  rook  to  rock,  and  pool  to  pool,  until  they 
were  in  our  very  midst.  Our  memories  of  what  followed 
are  rather  confused ;  but  we  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
the  disappearance  of  sundry  white  legs  bearing  bundles  of 
clothes  into  the  neighboring  bushes,  snakes  or  no  snakes ! 
We  arrived  on  the  beach  in  time  to  see  one  of  the  party 
emerge  from  a  thicket  with  his  pantaloons  in  his  teeth  and 
his  shoes  in  his  hands,  the  remainder  of  his  wardrobe  having 
tarried  behind  on  the  bushes  to  mark  the  path  of  his  un- 
gallant  retreat. 

We  did  not  visit  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Annobon, 
but  the  following  notes  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader.  St.  Thomas  was  discovered  a  few  weeks  before 
Prince's  Island,  and  by  the  same  navigators.  It  was  named 
after  the  patron  saint  of  the  day  of  its  discovery,  December 
21st.  It  is  the  most  important  of  the  Isles  of  Biaira  in 
population  and  commerce.  Its  exports  of  coffee,  cocoa, 
lignum  vitCB  and  ebony,  are  by  no  means  insignificant,  and 
its  population,  which  is  variously  estimated  at  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  slaves,  is  said  to 
be  more  enterprising  and  intelligent  than  that  of  its  neigh- 
bor. Annobon,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  the  Portuguese, 
Anno  Bon — good  year — was  discovered  ten  days  after  St. 
Thomas,  and  by  the  same  navigators — ^whose  pilot,  by  the 
way,  was  one  Martino  Femandes— It  was  colonized  by  For- 
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FtugocM  ill  the  sixteenth  century.  Slaves  were  coaveyed  t« 
■^  from  the  neighboring  coast ;  but  the  uolony  did  not  pros- 
lij>er,  and  the  island  was  soon  latt  in  powtcaaion  of  the  slaves. 
K'^ho  population  at  present  is  catiiuutcd  at  3,000.  It  U  the 
I  smultiiet  of  the  Islands  of  Biolru,  and  is  but  seldom  vimted. 
I  It  abounds  iu  fruits,  and  produces  lignum  vita  and  ebony. 
I  The  ooDst  which  Uos  opposite  to  these  islands  is  a  fertile, 
w  well  watered  and  populous  conntry.  That  portion  of  it 
I  vhiuli  i&  bounded  north  by  the  Cameroon  mountains,  and 
I  Bontb  by  the  northern  boundary  of  the  district  of  Loango, 
kouDtoinn  numerous  tribes,  known  by  the  general  name  of 
m  Pongooa.  Kov.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  in  hia  valuable  work 
I  ou  "  Westuni  Africa,"  tells  us  that  Bcvoral  of  these  tribes 
I  aie  distinguished  for  their  mental  and  physical  dcvelop- 
I  meats.  Slldway  on  the  ^ore  of  this  district  is  the  Buy  of 
I  Corisco,  and  in  it  is  an  island  of  the  same  name,  on  which 
m  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  bns  established 
I  A  miiision.  In  common  with  all  other  misdons  in  Africa, 
I  this  has  met  with  reverses.  Jlrs.  Mackcy,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I  Bimpson,  Blra.  Williams,  the  noble  companion  of  our  dearly 
I  beloved  brother  and  fellow  statesman.  Rev.  E.  T.  Williams, 
I  now  of  Monrovia,  and  perhaps  others  since  we  left  those 
l>  latitudes,  liiive  given  their  lives  for  its  ransom.    Bnt  Pre*. 

■  byteriana  are  not  to  bo  discouraged;  they  advoDce  like 
m  heavy  arltUery,  slowly,  it  may  be,  but  with  Arm  tresid  and 

■  tosietlcssibrce.  The  hmgnnge  of  the  Coriscoes  has  boen 
B  reduced  to  writing  and  gmmmntical  construction,  and 
■■through  it  access  may  now  be  bad  to  hundi'cds  of  thons-ands 
Bof  adjoining  tHbcH.  The  time,  we  think,  is  not  distant 
Kwhcm,  thntugh  their  in  strum  entail  ty,  the  tribes  of  the  Mnni, 
Ktho  Gaboon  and  the  Congo,  sliall  hear  in  their  own  tongues 
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the  tidiDgs  of  fialyation  bx  the  name  of  Jesus.  We  humbly 
o£fer  our  ooncnrrence  in  the  opinion  of  the  respected  author 
quoted  above,  that  the  lives  of  our  missionaries  on  the  West 
Coast  might  be  prolonged  hj  frequent  visits  to  the  more 
elevated  of  these  islands. 

But  the  Magellan  Clouds  and  stranger  constellations  aro 
bidding  us  welcome  to  the  southern  hemisphere;  our 
ooursers  are  set^  and  we  are  gliding  gently  through  tho 
equatorial  calms  toward  St.  Paul's,  Loando.  Health  to  the 
lovely  islesy  and  grace  to  the  Christian  mission  in  the  Bight 
ofBiafra. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
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Indii»ioe«  of  Approach  of  Lwid — CroBBini;  the  Uoiith  of  tbe  Congo— 
Lougo— Gcagnkpbr,  Climate,  Uttcbora,  ropuktion,  R«ligioa — Congo 
Biicr— English  nico-of-war  sad  Vmikpe  Clippers— Eumanitj  (1)  of 
American  Slnfets — Oeogmphj  of  Congo — Ethnology — Tte  Coogoci^ 
TwpogTBphv — Tr»iIo — Slarerj,  domHtio—RcliginD  of  the  Congooj— 
Gonfcraioa  to  Roman  Cathaliclsai— Iielap«e  to  Ucatbenisiii,  and  vlij 
— Religious  CLiriolcr  of  tlie  African. 

Om  tho  13Ui  of  Jannary,  18S6,  wbilu  stnniling  to  the  south 

before  a  seven  knot  brcc?*,  we  cncotrntorod  patches  of  drift, 

cotnposcd  of  Btickti,  bamboo,  groaa,  and  other  river  debm; 

land  bii'ds  ligtitcd  oti  the  rigging,  and  the  water  assmning  a 

muddy  tint,  indicated  that  we  were  near  land,  and  in  the 

moalli  of  ft  large  river.     An  obserration  at  meridian  showed 

that  we  were  orosaiug  the  month  of  the  Congo,  the  most 

noted  and  important  river  of  SoiiLhorn  Guinea :  nott'd  for 

the  number  of  slaves  whicli  it  lias  furnished  to  North  and 

Sonth  America,  and  the  West  Indies;  and  important  for 

the  trade  in  ivory,  palm  oil,  rhinoceros  tasks,  and  other 

I  African  productions,  which  has  loug  flourished,  and  is  now 

i  rapidly  increasing  on  its  banlcs  and  tributaries.    We  trust 

that  tho  time  is  near,  •wbvu  It  will  be  known  aa  tbe  port  of 

I  entry  to  the  Mission  slntions  of  Congo  and  Loango.    On 

\  the  Dortli  hank  of  the  Congo,  and  stretching  along  the  coast 

L  of  tbe  sonbh<.<rn  bordci-s  of   Pongo,  lies  tho  territory  of 

I  Loango,  commonly  ciUlc^d  the  kingdom  of  Loaugo.  It  would 

V  be  more  correct  to  say  the  kiogiioma  oS  XiKWOv^o^  a&  "*>» 


I 
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country  is  inhabited  by  several  tribes,  who  m^toin  inde- 
pendent gOYcmmcnts. 

This  country,  which  is  bounded  eastward  by  a  mountain 
chain  c-allcd  Sierra  del  Crystal^  or  Crystal  Mountains,  is 
said  to  be  densely  populated,  and  fertile,  and  more  healthy 
than  any  other  part  of  the  coast  within  the  same  distance  of 
the  equator.  It  possesses  two  excellent  harbors,  Loango 
proper,  and  Kabenda ;  and  cruisers  who  have  visited  these, 
report  good  markets,  and  live  stock  and  vegetables  at  low 
prices.  The  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  sixty 
to  one  himdred  thousand.  Some  of  its  tribes  are  distin- 
guished for  intelligence  and  ingenuity.  When  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism held  sway  over  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Congo, 
the  people  of  Loango  also  became  nominally  Christians ;  but 
they  soon  retuiiied  to  the  native  religion,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  fetishism,  Romanism  and  idolatry. 

The  Conijo  River  was  discovered  bv  Portucruese  navicra- 
tors  in  the  year  1485  ;  and  on  the  banks  of  its  upper  waters, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Crystal  Mountains  they  established 
a  trading  station,  caU  St.  Sah-ador,  which  has  become  noted 
in  the  history  of  African  trade  and  slaving.  The  river,  which 
is  six  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  possesses  a  good  bar,  and  is 
navigable  to  large  vessels  for  several  miles,  affording  safe 
anchorage.  Knowing  the  people  on  its  banks  to  be  ardent 
lovers  and  prosecutors  of  the  slave-trade,  the  English  keep 
a  war  ste.*imer  constantly  cruising  about  its  mouth ;  but 
under  cover  of  the  American  flag,  a  Yankee  clipper  goes  in 
oocflsioually,  and  watching  an  opportunity,  glides  out  with 
a  cargo  of  •'  ebony  and  ivory."  aluis  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  e<rior.    Sometimes,  however,  the  traitorous  winds  leare 

era  becalmed  on  the  har,  or  they  make  a  mistake  ia 
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[a«ssiDg"  as  to  tho  wbereabouts  of  the  tiuuirof-wnr,  or  an 
tddent  befalls  them  in  tliiiir  flight,  and  they  ikll  an  easy 
»y  to  Uio  Britiaii  Lion.  This  lion,  when  ho  goes  to  s«», 
)  a  voracious  appetite  for  kluky  lieails  anil  hi^ck  tkcea, 
i  when  be  sees  a  cargo  of  thoni,  hi»  will  pounce  npon 
ksm  iiTespeotive  of  the  flag  that  maj'  bo  floating  overhead. 

0  depcnilenco  of  the  clipper  is  her  heels,  and  when  from 
;hl  winds,  or  other  causei),  these  faU  her,  it  not  uniVo- 

pcntly  happens  that,  as  a  dernier  pas,  she  discbarges  her 

d  of  hanntn  beings  into  the  aca,  and  escapes  while  her 

me  pursuers  aro  trj-ing  to  rescue  thehclpless  rictiins  of 

1  cupidity  from  the  hungry  sharks. 

LUetween  the  Congo  River  and  the  northern  boundary 

E  Angola  lies  Uio  kingdom  of  Congo,  so  called,  perhaps, 

t  the  reason  that  at  some  remote  jieiiod  the  territory  with 

B  many  tribes  was  undur  the  rale  of  one  sovereign.     Like 

ingo,  tl  ia  tit  present  composed  of  several  independent 

mmuuities,  speaking  different  languages,  but  much  re- 

ihting  each  other  in  the  form  of  government  and  in  do- 

Bstic  inatitutiona.     The  roots  of  their  languages,  as  well 

y  their  physical  charavtoristics,  indicate  a  common  origin 

lib  the  tribes  otLoango;  which  origin  has  been  referred 

I  an  extensive  family  of  the  phuns  of  the  interior.     The 

mological  relations  of  tho  tribes  of  Africa,  particnlarly  of 

stem  and  ceniral  Afriea,  have  been  bnt  little  studied; 

1  Owing  to  the  w.int  of  history-,  the  anuilgainatioii  of 
S  and  languages  that  have  taken  place  by  conquest,  and 

e  pbyaical  changes  which  have  followed  migmtions  from 
proonntulns  to  tho  tieaboard,  or  vice  versd,  but  Ultlo  light 
o  be  expected.  To  philology  rather  than  physiology  are 
P  to  look  for  anything  useful  or  iMisSacVOT^  o^vVSiwCtviw*" 
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The  CoDgoes,  tinder  which  general  name  we  include  the 
various  tribes  inhabiting  the  Congo  country,  are  an  atliletic 
and  long-lived  people ;  quite  as  intelligent  as  any  of  tho 
tribes  of  Upper  Guhiea,  and  more  so  than  most  of  them  ; 
inclined  to  industry  above  their  brethren  to  the  north  of  the 
equator,  and  not  lacking  in  ingenuity,  as  their  carved 
wooden  images,  spoons,  and  dishes,  and  well  woven 
and  brightly  colored  grass  cloths,  will  testify.  Their 
country  is  vastly  varied  in  Burface  and  scenery.  Wide 
plains  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  perpetual  summer,  moun- 
tain ranges  sufficiently  high  to  maintain  the  average  tem- 
perature, and  vegetable  forms  of  the  temperate  zones.  The 
soil  is  everywhere  rich ;  the  streams  abound  in  fish ;  the 
forests  are  full  of  game  ;  the  river  horse  still  plunges  in  the 
flood ;  and  birds  of  gayest  plumage  make  day  pleasant,  and 
night  doleful,  with  their  chatterings.  The  stately  antelope, 
the  heavy  rhinoceros,  the  graceful  giraffe,  and  the  solemn 
elephant,  still  browse  in  the  virgin  woods ;  and  lions,  leo- 
pards, and  hyenas  prowl  in  the  canebrakes  and  jungles  of 
the  valleys. 

The  teeth  of  large  animals,  as  well  as  the  tusks  of  the  ele- 
phant, are  valuable  in  trade ;  palm  oil,  gums,  and  dye-woods 
are  abundant ;  and  the  grass  cloths  of  native  manufacture, 
with  furs  and  skins,  find  ready  sale.  With  such  resources 
at  hand,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Congoes  would  be  a 
trading  people,  and  such  they  have  been  and  are ;  but  so 
profitable  has  been  the  slave-trade  that  it  has  monopolized 
their  capital  and  enterprise,  and  the  more  laudable  and  ele- 
vating branches  of  industry  have  been  neglected  in  conse- 
quence. But  a  change  has  taken  place ;  the  slave-trade  has 
been  effectually  crippled,  and  measures  are  now  in  progren 
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I  which  will  soon  destroy  rt  entirely.  A  tcmporBiy  BiiB|)piision 
k  of  lubnr  followed  the  supitresHiou  of  the  favorite  traffic ; 
■ifioverty  ami  Hufffiing  cnnic  soon  after,  and  with  ihesB  ii  step 
Bbackuard  in  a  moral  degradation  that  secmcil  already 
vootnpkto;  ftw  even  "in  the  lowest  deep"  of  Aft-ican  dopra- 
Wvily  there  ia  a  "  lower  deep."  Reaction  is  in  progress ;  and 
pbe  Coiigoes,  driven  by  neycsMty  to  more  laborious  occupa- 
rtions  than  making  forayfi  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  their 
Imcighbors'  wivpa  and  children,  arc  learning  tliat  other 
^Irranchea  of  trade  maybe  made  profitahle.  Stations  for  legal 
Ktraffio  are  opening  along  tho  shores  of  southern  Gninea  ;  the 
■Qnantity  of  exports  and  tho  consumption  ot  imjiorts  are  in- 
■VreasEng  uimually,  and  at  a  rate  almost  inerodible  to  tbo 
norticnlnHy  nninformed  ;  and  soon  the  elavc-owncra  of  tills 
Rortion  of  Africa  will  find  it  more  profitable  to  work  their 
■daros  than  to  sell  them.  This  we  rogard  ns  the  grey  dawn 
Mf  dvilixation  in  Africa.  The  advoiyitea  of  the  "  miiveraal 
Band  nnqnalitiod  abolition  of  slavery,"  should  monrn  over 
ntiia;  for  though  it  will  cIohu  the  foreign  slave-trade,  and 
■jWvo  humanity  from  the  recounted  horrors  of  the  "middle 
massage,"  it  viO  oonfirm  and  Mrengthen  the  domestic  slavery 
■Of  Africa. 

B  Th  a  Con  goes  ore  coimted  among  the  peoples  that  have 
b»Iapaed  from  Christianity  into  barbarism,  and  tho  Infidel 
Mtf  tbo  next  ftentury  will  present  their  history  as  evidence 
Bbf  thfl  nnatlapti'dncsa  of  Christianity  to  certain  ctiusos  or 
nonditiona  of  the  human  race,  A  word  of  this. 
■  Roman  <IiillioL<'iam  vrns  imported  into  Congo  by  the  first 
Binders  and  settlers  from  Portugal,  and  under  the  proteo- 
Kon  of  thai  crown.  In  the  latter  part  uf  tho  fifteenth  ccn- 
■tury,  companio*  of  Cnpiichtns,  and  other  minionarie^,  werts 
i  12 
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sent  into  Congo.  They  were  received  with  &vor;  thej 
built  churches,  established  monasteries,  made  oonyerts  of 
and  baptized  princes ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ailer  their  arrival,  Congo  was  reported  as  having  embraced 
the  ''  Catholic  faith."  During  the  two  centuries  following, 
these  baptized  savages  were  obedient  to  the  dicta  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  chm*ch.  Then  followed  a  century  of  reaction ; 
the  untamed  heathen  chafed  in  a  harness  that  had  become 
cumbersome ;  the  reins  of  priestly  discipline  were  felt  to  be 
too  tight  for  the  unbroken  steed ;  and  the  lash  of  spiritual 
drivers,  long  annoying,  became  intolerable.  Wars,  pro- 
moted by  the  slave-trade,  raged  among  the  tribes  of  Congo ; 
communities,  long  severed,  were  driven  together  for  mutual 
protection  ;  they  assumed  their  original  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  with  them  the  heathenism  of  their  fathers,  which 
had  been  suffered  to  grow  under  the  shadow  of  the  church, 
as  a  means  of  conciliating  heathenish  tastes.  The  priests 
saw  their  followers,  one  afler  another  in  quick  succession 
returning  to  their  original  superstitions  and  neglecting  the 
ingrafted  rites,  because  not  suited  to  their  tastes  and  wants. 
Disheartened  and  despised,  they  retired  from  the  £iithless 
field,  and  in  this,  the  year  of  grace  1859,  there  are  no 
traces  of  Catholicism  to  be  found  among  them,  except  here 
and  there  a  decayed  temple,  the  picture  of  a  saint,  or  a 
crucifix,  and  to  these  the  present  generation  attach  a  hea- 
theniflh  significance. 

That  Roman  Catholicism,  as  a  religious  system,  has  not 
the  power  to  raise  a  barbarous  people  to  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  and  practical  Christianity,  will  not  be  wondered 
at  by  Protestants;  but  that  in  Congo,  the  relapse  from 
Catholicism  to  heathenism  should  have  been  so  sudden  and 
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r  complete,  is  matter  of  wonder  to  Proteatants  and  Catholics 
I  ^ke.  Variona  catucs  have  been  as^gncd  tor  this  by  iho 
I  friciids  of  Hoinuniani :  the  character  of  the  people ;  the  hot- 
I  tilitf  of  the  clininte  ;  want  of  adequate  patronage  from  the 
I  choreh,  niid  civil  powers  abroad,  etc.  We  vcnltirc  lo  offer 
vto  tho  reader  a  few  reasons,  which,  to  our  mind,  satis&cto- 
I  tily  «ij<lalii  the  matter.  77ie  jKople  wfne  not  taught.  The 
I  reli^n  presented  addresr^ed  the  senses  only  ;  th«  tnteQect 
I  ftnd  the  moral  aense  were  neglcclcd— <sn  ranch  so,  that,  after 
I  two  hnndre<}  years  of  contact  with  the  system,  the  people 
I  Wttre  advMicod  lint  little  morally,  not  nt  all  intellectually. 
I  The  obscrration  of  feasts  and  fasts,  of  saint's  days  and 
I  nasflci),  ponaoce  and  sacraments,  the  counting  of  ronariea 
I  snd  the  reciting  of  prayfnt  tii  Latin,  possi'ss  in  ihcmsclvea 
I  BO  means  of  enliglitenmcnt,  no  power  to  eradicate  tho 
I  ©vil  passions  of  tho  heart,  or  to  guide  aright  affections 
Iprono  to  sin.  The  varied  tinsel,  and  gorgeous  symbols  ot 
I  Romanism,  nttractod  the  curiosity  and  amnsed,  a^  gaily 
Keolored  toys  attract  and  interest  children  ;  but  never  having 
ibeen  led  into  the  philosophical  or  spiritual  significance  of 
I  thcstt  tilings,  the  hold  which  the  spiritless  form  had  on 
Itha  affections  of  the  people  was  weak  indeed;  and  hence, 
Iwfam  the  new  religion  come  in  contact  with  lompoml 
■iMerests,  it  was  easily  abandoned. 

I  77ie  eenversion  tifthe  matte*  teat  mtreJy  nominal.  Tho 
tbftptism  of  a  prince  or  leader  was  the  signal  for  the  baptism 
■bf  his  alBves  and  adherents,  and  these,  so  long  as  tliey 
nleaeed  thi-ir  miii<tiTji,  cared  little  for  tho  sigiritie^nce  or 
fcblig»ti<m  of  tho  ordinances  received.  While  the  kings 
UTtrfinsed  Rpmaiii«m,  tho  jtuople  also  professed  it ;  indeed^ 
■  the  civU  niters  re<]nired  that  the  ipeoT[i\e  i^CiiAiS.  «v\«w.v\«»  . 
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all  rites  enjoined  by  the  priests,  and,  when  the  kings 
turned   to  heathenism,  the   people  readily  returned  with 
them. 

ITeathenum  had  not  been  destroyed.  The  Romanism 
taught  was  a  barbarized  Christianity.  The  Capuchin  friars, 
and  aHer  them  the  Jesuits,  pursued  the  erroneous  policy 
of  attracting  the  savages  by  compromising  with  the  native 
religion  and  christening  its  rites.  The  people  might  still 
-believe  in  witches,  and,  as  a  preventive  of  their  evil  in.- 
flnences,  charms  might  be  worn,  but  a  cross  or  a  crowu 
must  be  substituted  for  the  grUgria,  Wooden  figures 
might  still  be  regarded  with  reverence,  but  the  uncouth 
native  fetish  must  give  place  to  the  Virgin  and  the  bam- 
bino. Taboo  days  must  be  called  fast  days;  and  to  ab- 
stain from  flesh  and  butter  on  Fridays,  was  no  hardship 
to  people  who  but  seldom  tasted  the  one,  and  had  never 
seen  the  other.  Native  conjurers  were  allowed  to  prac- 
tise their  tricks,  because  the  clergy  expected  soon  to  play 
at  the  same  game  under  pretence  of  working  miracles ;  and 
these  men,  by  way  of  maintaining  their  own  trade,  kept 
alive  the  superstitions  and  traditions  of  fetishism.  So  &r, 
to  become  Christians  was  an  easy  matter ;  and  so  far  only 
were  the  masses  ever  Christianized.  Of  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Testament,  the  atonement  by  Christ,  and 
justification  by  faith,  they  knew  no  more  than  if  these  truths 
had  never  dawned  on  man's  spiritual  night.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  the  forms  of  Romanism,  when  they  lost  the  charm 
of  novelty,  and  were  felt  to  be  cumbersome,  should  have 
been  easily  abandoned  for  the  forms  of  a  heathenism  bet- 
ter adapted  to  savage  tastes  and  ideas  P  And  what  w<»idv 
that,  when  the  priests  lost  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  crown, 
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rwitb  wbioli  they  commeticed  their  work,  nnd  th«  infiacBcc 
I  «f  native  priuces,  through  wlium  they  hiitl  luug  i-xcrclacd 
[  tyrannical  mlis  tl)u  trnnsition  to  tho  native  religion  ehould 
I  have  bcLii  oa  rapid  as  it  was  easy  ?  Cooitideriug  that 
I  through  alt  their  history  thpse  people  hnvc  been  shockingly 
I  IgnoTBut,  morally  bast',  and  aoi^ially  and  domestioally  brutal, 
I  snd  that  thi^y  havo  ever  pursued  practices  and  entertained 
ideas  at  variance  wiUi  iutellectuul  development,  and  moral 
L  and  ■ociid  adrnnoemont,  how  unjust  it  is  to  say  that  they 
)  oneo  ChrUtiantI  Eqnnlly  nnjiist  is  it  to  say,  that 
I  -the  failure  of  Romanism  In  Congo  aud  Loango  is  to  bo 
1  -Mtrilmted  to  the  want  of  capacity,  or  to  any  uuimprovable 
I  qnality  iii  thu  negro,  or  to  tho  nnadaptcdnesd  of  Christianity 
to  tiis  mental  and  external  conditions.  Nothing  but  a  niun- 
^rvl  and  spurious  Clnistianity  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 
[  Congo,  and  ihiit  witbont  prepartug  him  for  hs  reception : 
I  ^nd  we  might  add,  on  authority  not  to  bo  despised,  that  the 
I  offer  was  made  by  men  whoso  conduct  was  not  alwaya,  or 
I  «veo  generally,  such  aa  to  secure  confidence.  Tlio  honest 
I  ^ktfptiu  will,  therefore,  admit  that  the  espcrinieut  of  CbrlsU 
I  iani^ng  the  Congoes  it  yet  to  hi>  made.  We  bavo  no  fears 
I  of  the  r»ult,  when  such  trials  iibnli  be  fairly  made,  and  we 
6  anxiona  to  see  the  misuoDariea  of  ovangolical  and  apoa- 
ktoUonl  truth  ui  this  inviting  fidd. 

But  are  w«  not  admitting  too  much  when  wo  say  that 
Ltbe  experiment  is  yat  to  be  made?  In  the  southern  States, 
twe  can  find  hundreds  of  the  descendants  of  Lower  Guiuea- 
I  man  who  are  intelligent  and  reliable  servants,  and  sincere 
I  Christians ;  and.  In  Sierra  Leone,  we  havo  seen  native  Con- 
B^fovs  who  are  educated  and  polished  men,  and  lively  mcm> 
Ll>er8  of  tho  church. 
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The  African,  we  think,  will  develop  adsthetic  tastes ;  the 
imagination  predominates ;  ideality  will  be  his  mental  cha- 
racteristic. The  form  of  religion,  therefore,  that  is  to  exer- 
cise power  over  his  li&9  &nd  to  take  firm  hold  of  his  affec- 
tions, must  not  be  devoid  of  ritual  and  symbolism ;  an  asce- 
ticised  religion  will  not  suit  him ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  possess  the  vital  element.  It  must  be  religion  in  earn- 
est, beautiful  in  its  extern^  modes,  and  full  of  vigorous,  pul- 
sating life ;  a  religion  that  can  be  felt  as  well  as  seen — in 
short,  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  of  PauL  Give  them  this — 
give  the  Congo,  the  Ashantce,  the  Mandingo,  that  form 
of  religion  which  insists  on  holy  living  and  spiritual  com- 
munion with  Grod ;  possess  them  once  with  the  conscious 
hopes  of  a  better  life,  let  them  once  see  the  beauty  of  the 
truth  as  it  shines  in  the  fitce  of  Jesus,  and  hear  the  harmony 
of  a  holier  world  as  it  sounds  through  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  feel  the  throbbings  of  the  life  eternal  in 
the  soul,  and  we  have  no  fears  of  relapses  into  barbarism ; 
no  doubts  of  the  triumph  of  truth  in  Africa  through  the 
cross  of  Christ. 
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i  Dan  Morning — Tropical  rbilosophUing— Bay  of  Loando — Sceoory — 
rBnliOnt  and  CommDree — A  ricuant  Grcniiig—A  Glorious  Sniuel — 
^  Thangihu  ot  Boms — Going  Aiban — Flshiag  knd  Waler'  Bonla— The 
^  FiM-Tlie  Binhop'i  Chalt— Suggesiioia  by  the  Cliair— Si.  Paul— Naliio 
Uarkct — Tlie  SJtcr  Bitten — Sir  George  Jickson — Population — Loouilo 
— Religion  Exports  and  Imports. 

L  BXKT  morning  was  Uiut  wliicli  dawned  on  ua  on  llie  ICth 

f  January,  185(3.     Not  tlic  bazc  of  rain  and  wiiit«t-,  but 

rbloli,  in  tlu  tropics,  precedes  a  dny  of  t«rnb]o  }ieat. 

1  a  sluggish  moniitig;  tbo  clouds,  ecnrcdy  viiublc, 

med  fixed  in  the  lieavens;  tlie  ntmospherc  wns  motioD- 

;  tbore  was  a  beavy  swell  in  the  sea,  bul  tho  sur&ce 

s  gluay  und  de^,  as  Uie  fano  of  tUe  stngnant  pool.     Oar 

[)  Tolled  on  the  crestlees  wave,  like  a  helpless  wreck,  and 

a  sailts  drooped  hcAVtly  iVom  the  yards;  the  men  moved 

^lently  about  the  deekit,  and  tardily,  as  if  clothed  in  lead ; 

d  orders  wore  paased  quietly  and  executed  slowly.    The 

-droom  ofllecrs  still    sat    arontid    the    breakfast-table, 

ly,   solemnly,   as  if  in   the    presence   of  the  di:ad ; 

iatbiug  was  laborious  itnd  unsatitifying,  and  canrorsaiion 

:1  tu  long-dravn  mouosyllablcs,    NatDre  secued  to  be 

Dji  Bleep,  and  the  sympathetle  spell  epread  over  sea 

1  ahlp,  mind  and  matter.    Time  vm  in  motion.    *'Two 

'  (i>  o'clock),  cried  tho  orderly,  u  if  waking  from  a 

"two  bells,"  muttered  tho  mesaou^ei  bd-^ ,  m. '-S. 
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talking  in  sleep ;  and  two  strokes  of  the  bell  rolled  slowly 
through  the  heavy  atmosphere.  The  master's  mate  came 
into  the  ward-room  with  muffled  tread,  and  wrote  in  tho 
log,  "  Thermom.  96"*— wet  bulb  84°." 

We  tried  to  cool  ourselves  with  the  remembrance  that 
twelve  months  before,  we  walked  round  our  good  ship  as 
she  lay  fast  bound  in  the  thick  ice  of  the  Delaware.  We 
pictured  to  ourselves  the  snow-covered  fields  at  home,  and 
friends  going  out  into  the  cool  blue  air,  muffled,  booted  and 
gloved.  But  it  was  no  use.  Imagination  may  make 
drunken  men  sober,  and  sick  men  well,  and  poor  men 
happy,  and  wise  men  fools,  but  it  can't  make  sinners  cool — 
nor  saints  either  as  to  that — when  the  mercury  is  at  96^  in 
the  shade,  and  there  is  no  wind. 

"Pain  and  pleasure  are  but  ideas."  Thank  you.  Dr. 
Berkeley !  Fire  in  the  blood,  and  suffocation  in  the  lungs 
are  mere  "ideas;"  in  plain  prose,  all  imagination  I  sup- 
pose ;  but,  somehow,  we  can't  help  believing  that  there  is  a 
perception  of  heatjper  «6,  when  perspiration  pours  from  every 
pore,  and  men  gasp  for  oxygen  like  down-chased  turkeys. 
"  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fuit  in  aensu,^* 
says  Leibnitz.  That  sounds  more  to  our  liking.  Perception 
comes  with,  but  after,  sensation ;  but  sensation  is  not  with* 
out  an  object.  Yes,  our  ideas  are  dependent  on  our  senses, 
and  our  senses  on  things.  "Qualities  of  things,"  say  you: 
the  combined  qualities  are  the  thing  itself.  "  Matter  ^j>er  se  * 
is  a  nonentity,"  says  Ferrier.  "All  idea" — ^nonsense !  Polly 
in  the  steerage  who  has  no  ideas,  nor  intellect  to  perceive, 
nor  imagination  to  create,  showed  that  she  had  knowledge 
of  heat — she  drooped  her  wings,  and  ruffled  her  featbeis,  and 
solenmly  refused  to  say  anything  but  "  poor  Polly.''    The 
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iSe  pigs,  idflalcsa  little  jiigs,  In  the  mnngcr,  sHspeiidocJ 

ranting;  and  the  inonkoyB,  anreasonable  monkeys,  in  Iht'ir 

aca,  confined  their  gymnaGtics  to  fenning  thcraselvps  with 

■  taila,    Trj-  it  when  you  please,  my  Berkeleyan  friend, 

bd  you  will  find  thai  with  ninety-«iic  degrees  of  Iieat  and  no 

',  yon  have  something  else  tlian  an  "idea"  llint  you 

e  hot,   Wc  snbmit  this  digresMon,  dear  reader,  aa  a  speci- 

teu  of  the  way  we  do  [ihiloaopby  and  logic  in  the  tropics, 

a  the  thermometer  is  at  06°  iu  the  shade,  and  no  br(>eze. 

•'Oh  for  a  brccKC,  n  squall,  anything,  anytlimg,  for  tliia 

rriblo  EtillncBS — this  living  deatli  1"  said  one.    Motion  of 

e  sort  1     Motion  is  health,  life,  happiness,  everything  1 

&cavon  is  represented  aa  a  rest,  but  with  constant  employ- 

"  No  night  there,"  because  no  need  of  sleeps 

wstant  HtrengUi,  constant  activity,  constant  life! 

^  Motion  came.    The  clonda  began  to  move ;  tho  haze 

tared  away ;  a  pleasant  breeze  filled  our  sails,  and  at  10 

v.,  we  saw  the  high  land  of  Loando  looming  above  tho 

I  horizon.     The  breeze   freshened;  the  high  ollfl's 

0  out  of  the  Boa ;  we  entered  tho  broad  and  beautiful  bay 

Loando  ;  and,  an  hour  before  sunset,  cast  anchor  a  mile 

led  a  half  from  tho  town  of  St.  Paul. 

There  was  much  in  llie  scenery,  that  evening,  lo  tompt 

B  lo  forget  that  wo  were  in  Africa.    The  high  and  strati- 

led  cliffe  of  tho  older  formations  lining  the  beach  on  our 

t ;  before  us,  the  white  Iioubcb,  casti^Ilated  walls,  Bpirea 

■d  domes  of  a  largo  and  Europeun-boking  town ;  beyond, 

pd  on  n  high  protecting  mass  of  primitivo  rock,  an  cxten- 

iro  and  well-built  fortress,  above  wMch  llonted  tho  ensign 

f  Portugal.     On  our  right,  a  low  and    pretty   island, 

iding  five  or  ui  miles  into  the  sea,  fonning  with  tha 
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shore-line  an  acute  angle,  and  having  its  outer  extremity 
bent  toward  the  land,  thus  affording  to  the  bay  protection 
from  the  prevailing  winds  and  heavy  seas  of  the  Atlantie ; 
and  around  us  were  vessels  bearing  the  colors  of  varioiis 
nations,  among  which  were  prominent  the  stars  and  stripes. 
Some  one  has  said,  that  ^'  nature  has  given  good  harbon 
to  those  countries  which  she  designs  to  be  largely  oom- 
mcrcial."  If  natural  harbors  are  the  only  indicators  of 
what  a  country  may  be  in  commerce,  it  follows  that 
western  Africa  is,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be,  insig- 
nificant in  this  regard ;  for  her  good  harbors  are  very  fisw, 
and  very  far  between.*    Of  the  many  places  which  we  have 

*  Referring  to  this  passage,  a  worthy  and  scientific  officer  of  the  navj, 
who  has  spent  two  years  on  the  African  station,  says :  **  Nature  has  sup- 
plied the  want  of  harbors  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  by  placing  the 
entire  line  of  anchorage  under  the  lee  of  a  coast,  oyer  which  all  the 
storms  rise,  and  from  which  they  all  blow  to  seaward.  She  has,  there- 
fore, not  constituted  the  West  Coast  an  exception  to  the  real  rule  that 
'  she  has  giTen  a  sheltered  anchorage  along  the  coast  of  a  country  which 
she  designs  to  be  largely  commercial' " 

To  this  we  reply :  that  will  hardly  be  considered  an  anchorage  favor- 
able to  a  large  commerce,  in  which  vessels  roll  heayily  at  their  anchors ; 
and  where,  owing  to  the  surf,  landing  in  the  boats  of  merchantmen  is 
seldom  attempted,  and  the  cargoes  of  traders  arc  carried  off  in  natiye 
canoes.  Such  is  the  anchorage  opposite  most  of  the  trading  towns  on 
that  part  of  the  West  Coast  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  equator. 
Canoe  hire  is  cheap;  but  the  process  of  loading  by  this  means  is 
tedious,  and  in  commercial  matters,  as  in  most  others,  time  is  money. 
Besides,  the  loss  by  damage  in  this  mode  of  shipping  is  very  great,  for 
even  the  natives  cannot  always  master  the  surf.  The  want  of  convenient 
and  secure  anchorage  must  long  operate  as  an  offset,  or  compensation, 
for  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  Africa,  and  the  abundance  in  which  the 
groat  staples  of  commerce  moy  there  be  produced.  One  of  the  most 
experienced  of  the  English  traders  on  the  coast,  Mr.  Oldfield,  of  Sierni 
Leone,  remarked  that  "  there  are  not  half  a  dozen  secure  harbors  on  the 
West  Coast,  north  of  the  equator :  and  so  shifting  are  the  bars  of  the 
brge  rivers,  that  to  deepen  them  is  impossible.'' 
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I,  and  in  theso  letlcra  described,  lying  on  the  coast, 
s  ifl  the  only  snte  harbor  tbat  wc  have  ancboied  in  einco 
9  left  the  Gambia,  If  with  a  Btr«.'tt'h  of  indifforenco,  wo 
ISmit  tbis  rule  to  be  correct  ns  a  gonoral  tiiiag,  we  must, 
lowever,  admit  also  that  weoteni  Africa  will  be,  indeed 
ready  isf  one  of  the  eKP«ptioti8.  The  degree  in  which  a 
rantry  ia  likely  (conflidering  its  resources  and  people)  to 
roduco  articles  of  gcner^  nse,  above  the  demand  of  homo 
WBflntnptJon,  Li,  we  think,  a  safer  rnle,  by  whicli  to 
etermine  tlie  flitiire  r.oinmercial  character  of  any  new  or 
bicivitized  country. 

*  Kever  shall  we  forget  the  pleasant  emotions  and  senaa- 

Bona  of  physical  comfort,  which  we  ciperionced  on  coming 

"  even  keel "  in  the  sinootJi  bay  of  Loando,  after  so 

days   of   wearisome    toning   and    brain-sickening 

idling  on  the  tropical  Athnlio,    The  evening  was  mild 

fed  balmy;  the  h'ght  breeze,  wliich  fanned  its  so  gently 

t  It  seemed  trying  to  bestow  its  freshness  n[ion  ns  with- 

our  cognizance,  produced  not  a  ripple  on  the  water ; 

r  ]irond  and  beantiful  ship,  held  by  the  mere  weight 

f  her  cables  motionless  as  the  hills  on  the  shore,  lay  mii^ 

[Ored  in  the  depths  below,  like  a  beautiful  creation  of  art 

uisferred  to  the  cauva-^s  by  a  touch  of  fhultloss  ma^o. 

Z  requires  but  n  short  stretch  i>f  imagination  to  endow,  as 

»  the  Chinese,  a  well-built  vessel  with  the  attributes  of 

b  and  tntclligeiice ;  and  1  could  fmicy,  as  our  trim  oraft 

>ated  on  her  own  image  that  evening,  that,  like  ^  beanti- 

1,  but  vain  woman  looking  at  herself  In  a  glass,  she  was 

tasdous  of  her  beauty,  and,  intoxicated  with  the  vision  of 

neltneas,  rested  spell-hound  and  enamored   of  her  own 

kflmtion.    The  atmospheri>  waa  clear ;  Bh(Mil%  «a4  ^\t-s»ii* 
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of  fleecj  clouds  rested  overhead,  and  to  the  north  and  we6^ 
banks  and  mountains  of  cloud  rose  one  above  the  otliery 
like  masses  of  snow  floating  in  the  sky.  As  the  0011 
approached  the  horizon,  his  dimensions  seemed  to  increue 
tenfold  with  every  degree  of  descent ;  his  color  passed,  by 
softest  blending,  from  a  rich  bright  yellow,  through  varioua 
tints  of  orange  and  scarlet,  to  the  deepest  red ;  and  Umg 
after  his  departure,  the  clouds,  in  silver  and  gold,  and 
soft  vermilion,  and  scarlet,  and  purple,  reflected  the  sunset 
glories  on  the  water  beneath,  until  the  ocean  glowed  like  a 
sea  of  fire.  Never  have  I  beheld  so  grand  a  sunset ;  never 
beheld  so  entrancing  a  vision  of  beauty;  never  before 
warmed  with  such  grand  conceptions  of  the  glory  that  shall 
be  revealed,  when  He  who  is  the  author  of  the  beautiful,  as 
well  as  the  good  and  the  true,  shall  welcome  us  to  the 
brightness  of  his  own  abode.  But  the  clouds,  true  to  them- 
selves, for  they  are  the  emblems  of  change,  l&ded  away, 
and  the  silent  sea  changed  its  borrowed  glory  for  an 
abysmal  darkness. 

^' Ah,  messmate!  air-castle  building,  eh?"  said  the  officer 
of  the  deck,  approaching  the  arm-chest  on  which  I  sat. 
"  How  would  you  like  to  be  gomg  home  to  Georgia  to- 
night, astride  of  one  of  those  fine  clouds  ?" 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  you  have  struck  the  key-note  in  this 
fleshly  heart !  I've  just  been  thinking  of  a  brighter  and  a 
better  world  than  this;  but,  now  that  you've  called  me 
back,  I  -believe  that,  supposing  it  to  be  the  same  to  all 
parties  concerned,  Pd  rather  go  to  see  my  wife  to-night 
than  to  go  to  Paradise." 

*'  A  strange  taste,  and  smacking  a  little  of  profimity,  fitr 
a  man  of  your  doth,  eh?" 
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lay  he  io—ile  giMibua  non  diaputandum — but  I  con- 
a  that,  to  nuit  my  proscnt  asiuratiooH  and  iileas  of  liappi- 
MtGi,  there  iit  &  bcaveu  Id  a  little  white  cottago  oo  nn  old 
Msttiat  ridge  in  Georgia  conttutiing  aagelii  of  llesh  aad 
lood,  wblcb  would  be  quite  suAldeat." 
i  How  we  el^  that  uiglit,  ftud  of  what  and  whom  we 
Kameil,  tlio  Alricau  rawser  may  gaes!. 
>  Next  moniiug  Bov«irfl1  of  us  went  ashore  iu  tlie  first  boat, 
>  spend  tho  day  in  Mght-aocJDg  and  huutiog  cnriosiliea. 
ATe  passed  amoug  fiNliiug  ciuiocb,  Uie  oecupanta  of  which 
icmed  to  bs  enjoying  excellent  sport  with  the  red  snappers 
nd  other  hirge  iish ;  and  by  water  boats  on  their  way  to 
!  river  BvDgu,  some  nine  miles  to  thu  north,  the  only 
lody  of  frogh  water  enfficient  to  snpply  the  aliipping,  any 
pvhcre  near  St.  Panl.  These  water  canoes  are  the  only 
l^frtciin  boats  that  wc  have  seen  propelled  by  oars.  Tlicy 
[ODfirally  carry  a  square  ssul,  made  of  graaa  cloth  sometimes 
iBitaslieally  colored,  and  are  said  to  be  managed  in  a  »ca 
^ay  with  much  dexterity  by  the  native  sailoi-a.  The  erews 
0  generally  comjiosed  of  slaves,  in  charge  of  llie  owner  or 
t  driver,  wbo  is  captain  of  the  boat.  Judging  from  the 
}ora  which  they  pirfurni,  us  well  as  tbeir  appearance, 
tfaoy  ore  not  mnoh  better  off  than  the  slaves  of  galleys, 
I  We  lauded  at  a  itubstuntial  stone  pier,  on  one  ridv  of 
Ivhioh,  and  nvar  the  Innding  Bte]>s,  stood  a  largo  atone  cbnir. 
U:CD»ting  a  white  gimtleinan  standing  near,  whoin  we  took 
[t  be  au  Euglisliiuau,  and  rightly,  as  to  its  use  or  meaning, 
K  answered  kindly,  and  correrlly,  as  we  aflcrward  Irnmed, 
n  the  puliriy  tluys  of  tbtxlnve-tradc  the  UomauCatbo- 
D  Bishop  of  Loando  used  to  come  to  the  pier  to  bless  the 
irgocii  uf  U4U  slavery  and  on  such  ociiuaima  u«cd  ihia  chair. 
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Pretty  good  idea,  wasn't  it?    So  very  appropriate  too, 
while  men  were  struggling  and  fighting  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  get  away  or  to  avoid  going  aboard,  and  women  were 
screaming,  and  sailors  were  cursing,  to  bless  the  troubled 
mass  collectively  in  the  name  of  Christianity  and  the  Holj 
Catholic  Church.  They  needed  a  blessing,  the  rascals  1  And 
how  dare  they  make  their  exodus,  the  savages,  without  the 
blessing  of  an  Apostolic  Bishop.    The  bishop  was  right  in 
blessing  them,  and  since  they  hadn't  decency  enough  to 
ask  his  blessing,  he  was  right  in  cramming  it  down  their 
throats  I    Long  live  the  stone  chair — ^that  serviceable,  flex* 
ible  stone  chair !    To-day  it  is  laden  with  anathemas  for  the 
slaver;  to-morrow,  should  the  trade  become  popular,  it 
would  bless  him — ^for  a  consideration  I    The  chair  suggests 
to  those  Yankee  captains  and  southern  capitalists  who  pro* 
pose  reopening  the  slave-trade,  that  each  of  their  vessels 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  chaplain.    Why  not  ?    They  are 
entering  on  a  mission  of  mercy ;  to  civilize  the  "  niggers" 
is  their  prime  object;  to  make  them  assist  in  producing 
com,  and  cotton,  and  sugar,  is  only  an  afterthought,  sug- 
gested  by  a  thoughtful  philanthropist  as  a  means  of  supply- 
ing wholesome  exercise.    Yes ;  why  not  bless  them ;  and 
have  chaplains  to  do  it  often  ?    To  go  down  to  tho  berth- 
decks,  where  the  scoundrels  are  stowed  away,  like  sides  of 
bacon  in  a  warehouse,  and  while  Jack  dashes  them  with 
water  for  their  morning  ablution,  and  Bill  stuffs  rice  into 
their  mouths  for  their  break&st  (sometimes  the  sinners,  if 
left  alone,  try  to  starve  themselves),  and  Tom  drags  out 
and  throws  overboard  those  who  have  been  mean  enough 
to  die  during  the  night,  to  smg  them  a  hymn — say  that 
commencing,  <<  Blest  is  the  tie  that  binds  our  hearts  in 
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B  loT«,"  etc.,  imd  bices  tbem  in  the  niune  of  tho 

8  and  itripes.     That  wonlil  be  so  uict — ao  rdigiousi 

^  Bnt  the  chair  >a  speakiDg  ironioaliy,  §arcaeticdly,  and  no 

md«r:  his  Peter's  pence  arc  gono  unci  bis  stony  heart  is 

Hir«d.     W<3  don't  think  that  tborc  will  be  any  neod  of 

r  ch&plaiiiB,  or  slaver  uiiptaius  cither,  growing  out  of 

llio  demands  of  the  Sleuth.    The  South  hsn  already  as  many 

lave  A&lcaus  as  her  intcrosto  require,  and  more  free  ones 

n  sbo  knows  what  to  do  with.    Now  and  thon  a  thnatioa] 

R>mj>any  will  tiivcst,  twenty  or  twenty-live  thousand  dollani 

B  "  Wnnderor,"  and  attempt  to  run  a  cargo;  but  when 

Ifcey  find  out  that,  witli  good  lack,  not  more  than  one  in 

dtia  of  sncb  Wanderers  will  ever  return,  and  that  even  ibal 

MC  ia  liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  homo  cruisers  or 

B  tJniled  States  mnnhal  betoro  she  diagorgea  bet  load  of 

pioraneo  and  depravity,  ihcy  will  find  more  profitable  in- 

Mtraeuts.    Then,  my  mitred  friend,  the  South  is  patriolte, 

^ecta  hor  good  name  among  lbs  nations  And  ber  com- 

a  with  them,  in  which  she  is  signed,  sealed  and  deltrered 

Igainst  tbe  foreign  slave-lrode.     She  ia  humane,  and  would 

lot  expose  even  savages  to  the  horrors  of  the  middle  pas- 

e.     She  ia  Christian,  and  woald  not  corrupt  her  people 

introducing  Ravage  liordca  among  tbcm ;  nor  debase  her 

teKgioit  iu  the  cyeti  of  tho  heathen  abroad  by  encouraging 

|)etn  in  a  praetico  whieli  even  tbey  believe  to  be  oruoL 

end  Uien  tlio  incroased  American,  and  English,  and  Freooli 

^cei  on  the  eooKt,  eolouial  and  mtaaion  stations,  and . 

!>nlsb  with  tbo  stone  t-hair  was  brought  to  a  sud- 
n  oloao  by  an  impatient  "  t!omo  on  "  from  my  companion, 
1  promifing,  sliould  il  ever  become  Decenary,  to  let  my 
thron  in  (be  Soutli  into  tli«  detsUa  aod  iniquitioa  of  t.lu& 
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traffic,  I  doffed  mj  cap  to  his  grace,  and  bade  him  good 
morning. 

We  soon  found  onr  way  to  the  American  consulate,  where 
letters  from  home  were  awaiting  us,  and  loads  of  newspapers 
just  brought  in  by  an  American  brig  from  Salem.  In  read^ 
ing  letters  and  chatting  over  the  news,  the  day  passed  away 
quickly  and  pleasantly.  The  papers  were  full  of  war  and 
Mr.  Crampton,  and  we  found,  on  going- aboard,  that  our 
stay  in  Loando  was  to  be  short,  as  the  commodore  wished 
to  be  at  the  headquarters  of  the  station,  Porto  Prayo,  St. 
Jago,  where  ho  would  %e  in  communication  vdHi  the  de- 
partment. 

Next  morning  we  hastened  to  the  shore,  to  spend  the 
day  in  making  visits  and  seeing  ^Hhe  sights."  From  the 
pier  we  proceeded  through  an  alley,  lined  by  high  walls  and 
houses  of  stone  and  Dutch  tiles,  in  the  Moorish  style,  until 
we  reached  the  Broadway  of  the  city,  a  wide  and  paved 
street,  on  which  are  the  stores,  the  cathedral,  a  barrack, 
and  some  of  the  principal  private  buildings  of  the  place. 
On  this  street  is  the  native  market,  the  noisiest  place  im- 
aginable ;  a  Babel,  with  the  squealing  of  pigs,  squalling  of 
chickens  and  children,  cackling  of  geese,  and  chattering  of 
monkeys  thrown  in.  There  were  at  least  five  hundred 
women  there,  having  goods  for  sale,  and  all  talking  at  once, 
and  seemingly  at  the  highest  pitch.  The  market-place, 
which  is  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  is 
composed  of  rows  of  bamboo  stalls,  six  or  eight  feet  square, 
and  as  many  high ;  and  in  these  small  establishments  many 
of  the  merchants  live  and  bring  up  families.  Cooking,  eat- 
ing, sleeping,  bartering,  whipping  babies,  kicking  the  dogs 
and  children  that  were  crawling  about  under  the  standi 
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I  getting  into  rico  pots,  atriuging  beadn  for  nooklaooB, 

Uiiding  Htoila,  wosbiug  cluthea — ligbt  work  tlib — atll  wore 

1  uu  at  tbo  cKimo  lirao,  luid  in  a  very  mattcr-ot-courau 

ay ;  ovou  yuung  ladies  inado  their  toilets  as  if  imcoascioiis 

C  vulgar  g^xe  and  ciiticl^ni,    Fraiti*,  nuts,  vegetables,  dry 

[oods,  trinkotfl,  bardwaru ;  prodiictioiu  of  native  liitudiwork 

Ipd  European  mi^uflictoriea,  cooked  victuals  and  raw  \i<y 

is,  fihatcd  thd  same  tvnt  and  decorated  the  eame  stands. 

f)  staple  artides  of  AlHtHui  marketa,  glaaa  beads,  coarse 

•-ry,  and  gay  cottons,  were  largely  represented ;  but  we 

»3d,  besides,  walking-sticks  made  from  rblnoceros  boms, 

V  tolerably  drossud  stuns  of  gazelles,  leopards  and  lianB, 

[Tcy  pjirrota,  baboons,  monkeys  of  several  varieties,  tkeatly 

)veu  niuts  (coiumonly  calk>d  grass  mats  of  Loaodo,  the 

latL-riul,  huwuver,  is  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree),  and  boaketa 

if  grass,  palm  k-af^  or  bark,  ticLly  colored.    I  tbure  saw  for 

the  Urst  time  ttio  cadiou  apple— ^«m  etastica.     In  shapo 

■ad  color  it  rcsvmblus  a  largo  yellow  }icpper,     Tbu  pulp  is 

I  tongb  and  spongy  mass,  coutaiuing  a  sliglitly  astringent 

^id-swect  juice,  whicb  is  cooling  and  very  delicious.    Tbe 

^an-diaped  Heed  wbicb  is  attached  to  the  extremity  oon- 

kijts  &  highly  pungisnt  oil,  as  I  discovered  by  biting  it ;  a 

J  from  which  my  mouth  did  not  recover  for  sovoral 

ika.     As  an  IriHhmau  latd  of  a  green  persimmon  which 

B  was  porsundcd  to  hnbmit  to  Li^  molars,  I  might  have 

i  of  it :  "  Faith,  and  it  makes  a  man  wliistle  when  he 

IgUt  to  bo  saying  howly  Pathrick !" 

I  Mid-day  in  mid-summer  in  the  tropics  is  not  expeuted  to 

f  cool,  nor  wftn  it  on  tlio  17tb  of  January,  1856;  w« 

I  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  of  our  consnhur 

d  tlie  hours  of  beat  at  the  consulntc,  iliiic,  aiiil 
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oontinae  our  walk  in  the  evening.  Here  we  received  a 
vLnt  from  Sir  George  Jackson,  Britkh  communoiier  lor 
Loando,  at  whose  delightful  home  wo  afterward  spent  a  few 
pleasant  hours,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much 
valoable  information  relating  to  this  district.  We  dined 
sumptuously ;  but  I  must  enter  my  protest  against  the  way 
of  making  soup  in  the  tropics,  a  habit  intQ  which  Americans 
and  Englishmen  readily  £bJ1.  That  is,  making  it  so  hot  with 
pepper  that  the  uninitiated  have  to  let  it  alone,  or  to  drink 
it,  like  a  toast  ^to  the  departed,"  in  ulence  and  tears. 
Tears  and  solemn  toasts  may  do  very  well  in  the  proper 
{daces,  but  to  be  compelled,  like  a  crocodile,  to  cry  over 
one's  dinner  is  intolerable. 

In  the  evening  we  visited  two  of  the  forts,  the  ruins  of  a 
Jesuit  college  and  chapel,  built  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
that  part  of  the  town  which  stands  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  business  streets  and  the  bay. 

St.  Paul  dc  Loando  is  the  capital  of  Angola.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  commercial  town  on  the  West 
Coast;  situate  in  lat.  S""  46'  12''  south,  and  long.  13^  O' 
18"  cast.  It  was  built  by  the  Portuguese  in  1578,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  two  years  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Dutch, 
has  been  in  their  possession  ever  since.  While  the  slave- 
trade  was  considered  legal,  it  was  the  principal  slave  mart 
of  the  Southern  Coast;  and  to  it  political  offenders  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  sent  for  exile  from  the  mother 
country.  The  population  is  estimated  at  ten  thousand,  fif- 
teen hundred  of  whom  are  Portuguese  and  other  whites. 
Most  of  the  black  population  are  slaves.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  well  defended.  Many  of  the  reudences  of  finreSgn- 
ers  and  dvilixed  blacks  display  taste  and  wealth.    It 
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a  several  oLarolies  and  a  few  adiooli,  and  here  rc^de 
t  governor  iind  the  bishop,  und  the  more  important  offl- 
8  of  state,  with  the  higher  dergj'. 

Xioundo,  tba  district  iin mediately  aroimd  St,  Pftnl,  extends 
ing  the  coast  aixty  luilea,  and  interiorwise  very  mach 
It  couUuus,  exclusive  of  tUo  town,  a  ]iajitilatioD  of 
I  about  ten  thouaand.  The  Diimlier  of  slaves  in  this  district, 
eluding  the  town,  is  fiAeen  thontand,  Loando  is  go- 
med  by  the  governor  and  his  council,  uid  is  striotly  » 
l|)otiy  of  PortngoJ, 
Tlie  country  of  Angola,  of  which  Loando  is  a  district,  ex- 
B  from  the  southern  border  of  Congo  to  the  northern 
Wlcr  of  BcDgueld,  and  interior  wards  five  hundred  miles. 
it,  with  all  of  Bengiiela,  is  claimed  by  tlio  crown  of 
M'tiigal ;  but  England  has  dispntod  oud  will  not  allow  that 
Tho  eurCiceof  Angola  is  varied,  well  watered  and 
Its  mountains  contmn  iron,  copper,  and  otfaer 
Ih;  malacbito,  a|>i^eiinens  of  which  we  have  aeeTi,  nnd 
r  uuneruls  of  value.  Its  elinutto  is  better  than  that  of 
C  otlwr  portion  of  the  West  Coast,  as  evidenced  by  the 
t  that  while  men  can  live  here  much  longer ;  it  baa  goo<t 
icbora,  and  for  many  roasona  we  think  it  to  be  regrctt«d 
bt  the  Amorican  colony  for  free  blacks  was  not  established 
Uad  our  govcmineat  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  ter^ 
)ftry  for  tliat  purpose  could  have  been  obtained  without 
^cnlty. 
{cngoela  is  leas  fertile  than  Angola ;  its  sonthem  portion 
a  desert,  but  the  great«r  portion  of  it  is  riclt  enough  for 
aiiug,  and  at  S[.  Philip,  Elephant  and  Fish  Usys,  there 
I  wcceUenb  harbors.  A  sinnlt  tmct  near  Rt.  Philiii  baa 
f  boeu  granted  to  a  company  of  Gevman*  ioT  ^^i^l  yjii- 
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pose  of  forming  a  colony.  In  the  spring  of  1857,  a  Teasel 
laden  with  emigrants,  on  their  way  there,  touched  at  Porto 
Praya,  St.  Jago.  They  were  hearty  and  intelligent  looking 
men  and  women,  and  were  well  provided  with  agricultaral 
and  domestic  implements.  We  gave  them  all  the  enoonr- 
agement  we  coold  as  to  the  health  of  the  country,  but  havB 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  results. 

Ambriz,  in  the  country  of  Angola,  is  a  town  of  some  com- 
mercial  importance,  and  a  favorable  resort  with  slayers. 
The  roots  of  the  dialects  of  the  tribes  of  Angola  indicate  an 
origin  in  common  with  those  of  Congo.  The  tribes  acknow- 
ledge allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  and  are  nomi- 
nally Roman  Catholics,  but  in  reality  their  religion  is  a 
wonderful  mixture  of  fetishism,  idolatry  and  Komanism. 
The  last  may  gain  the  ascendency  after  awhile,  but  not 
until  more  vigorous  measures  are  adopted  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people. 

For  near  three  hundred  years  Rome  has  had  her  mission- 
aries among  these  people,  yet  the  only  bond  fide  Catholics 
among  the  natives  are  the  few  who  have  been  educated  at 
the  schools.  Contact  with  Romanism,  however,  has  not 
been  without  effect  in  the  elevation  of  the  masses.  It  has 
given  distinctness  to  their  ideas  of  God,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  worship.  They  are  gradually  adopting  the 
arts  and  manners  of  civilized  society,  and,  excepting  the 
Joliffs  and  Mandingoes,  we  think  them  the  most  intelligent 
and  industrious  tribes  on  the  West  Coast.  The  dress  of 
the  men  is,  generally,  a  shirt,  extending  to  the  knees,  and 
a  long  cotton  scarf,  worn  like  a  Roman  toga ;  with  most  of 
the  slaves,  however,  a  single  handkerchief  is  made  to  suit 
every  purpose.    The  female  dress  is  a  petticoat,  extending 


Ihe  knees,  and  a  daik  blue  cotton  cloth,  often  of  native 
IDuliwturo,  (Irawu  rouud  the  body  so  as  to  cover  ib« 

?lio  exports  from  St.  Paul  and  Ambriz,  in  ivory,  palm 
]f  gamSt  wax,  boroa  and  hides,  are  very  large.  Wc  were 
fcrmcd  by  our  parser,  T,  Marstou  Taylor,  Esq.,  who  ia 
npclont  uatliority  in  all  lliat  relates  to  American  trade 
i  commertio,  tliat  at  Icnsi  one-fiilh  of  these  cxporte  are 
ten  by  American  traders.  Liu-ge  quantitiea  of  southern 
BT,  and  other  American  stores,  are  imported  hero,  and 
b  demand  Is  rapidly  increasing. 

r  Blay  at  Lonndo  was  plctasant,  and  tliP  last  ev«iing,  to 
I  peculiarly  Interesting.  We  vralked  to  tho  governor's 
Idcnoe,  to  the  hospital,  and  tho  niios  of  an  old  Oolhic 
iRroh  and  inonaalery  in  Uie  sabarbs;  and  thence,  along  a 
i  road,  a  mile  or  ao  into  tho  coontrj-.  Aa  we  ».U  resliog 
asliady  |>l;we,  several  large  trains  of  natives  with  baskets 
i,  their  koada  ]>assed  us  on  their  way  to  their  homes  in 
t  interior ;  and  occasionally  one  stopped  lo  shake  haudit 


1  erect,  grey-headed  old  man,  leading  a  small  gang  of 

beuliarljr  dressed  and  eliarm-dccorated  tnon,  bearing  well- 

i  baskets,  stopped  wht^n  he  cnmc  near  ns,  and  alter 

febering  a  white  and  making  many  gestures,  wluch  I  portly 

derstood,  exteuded  his  hand. 

I' What  does  he  mean?"  I  asked  of  our  native  mulatto 
who,  tboagli  be  understood  but  liule  of  hiit  language, 
tned  to  understand  his  signn, 

KHe  aays  be  he  going  home — very  far — no  think  he  see 
I  no  more — waiil  you  shake  hands." 
le  giude  asked  him  "  how  lar  to  his  UomeT'  V».  x«>^w*. 
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bj  ngns,  "forty  days.*^  I  extended  my  hand,  which  he 
shook  heartily.  There  was  something  so  toaching  in  the 
old  man's  manner  and  request^  that  I  found  occasion  to 
wipe  away  an  unbidden  tear.  He  looked  at  me  with  an 
expression  of  surprise,  smiled,  shook  my  hand  again,  and 
started  with  his  gang,  singing  as  they  went.  The  sincere 
blessing  of  a  white  man  went  with  him  to  his  home,  fire 
hundred  miles  away,  in  the  wilds  of  Ethiopia;  and  for  once 
in  my  life,  I  felt  that  I  would  be  willing  to  be  an  African 
missionary,  if  my  sense  of  duty  urged  me  in  that  direction* 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  natives  to  come  this  distance, 
bearing  a  basket  of  ivory,  gum,  or  other  produce  to  the 
market  at  St.  Paul. 

On  the  pier  we  met  several  messmates,  each  provided 
with  a  mat,  or  some  other  curious  memento  of  Loando,  and 
at  sunset  we  took  leave  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Bishop's  Chair, 
The  streets,  when  we  left^  were  still  swarming  with  negroes, 
and  the  hum  of  the  market  throng  fell  on  our  ears  like  the 
sounds  of  a  distant  cataract.  Next  day,  January  2dd,  we 
ran  up  to  Ambriz,  but  seeing  no  vessels  in  the  harbor,  did 
not  enter ;  and  the  following  morning  found  us  ploughing 
our  way  toward  our  own  hemisphere.  Go  with  us,  reader, 
to  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  and  thence  home;  bear  with  a 
few  general  remarks  on  customs,  cruising,  and  missions  bk 
Africa,  and  then  we'll  give  you  a  longer  respite  than  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  given  us ;  and,  perhaps,  trouble 
you  no  more  with  what  Bennett,  of  the  "  Herald,"  calh 
"  the  everlasting  nigger  question." 


CHAPTER  XSVl. 
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Atory — A.  Cautloa— DIlTii^ultips  of  the  Subject— Coufliating  Acconnts 

L  Point  of  Agfocmcnl— Polj'gniQ^ — MurriiRc  bat  n  Trulc — Evil 

lulla — Sliverj — How  Prao  FcraoM  becomo  BIbtoi — aoeiiil  Poutioa 

ea— Origin  of  Africao  SleTcrj — Origin  of  the  SUvo  Trado— Its 

a  ibe  African  IWc. 

s  roTiew  of  the  domettic,  sociitl,  civil  mi  religions 
s  aiid  inBlituliona  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  we  do 
t  purpoio  to  bring  each  tribe  under  considiTStioil.  Wc 
hftvc  not  the  means  of  doing  tliia  ;  nor  ia  it  our  pnrpoao  to 
look  BO  closely  into  society,  u  to  ptirsnc  tho  difi'crciipos  or 
tinbliuices,  wlilch  icuiy  exist  betvecntbc  more  import nnt 
Ka  in  thought  and  conduct,  tritJi  reference  to  those  rt^la- 
Wo  are  aoi  sure  that  it  woald  be  profitable  lo  do  so, 
losing  that  wo  were  both  competent  and  inclined  ;  but 
e  ueitlier.  Onr  ohjcct  is  to  give  the  reader  a  g^neriil 
a  of  humanity  in  Africa,  considered  in  these  aspects;  what 
a  generally  Iwlievc,  and  what  they  generally  practise,  in 
r  private  and  public  relations  with  each  other,  and  how 
J  are  affected,  morally  and  intellectnally,  by  both.  Wc 
Ittaon  the  reader  against  expecting  much,  <)ur  snbjects 
■dark;  "the  shadowy  Hvery  of  tho  burnished  aiin"eoTerB 
ft  only  tho  fa*ies  of  the  Africans,  but  also  their  pripatelife 
p  their  ideas  of  government  and  relijjiou. 

T  cannot  be  told  distinctly  what  ia  believed,  for 
»  have  no  very  dietinct  bt\wi,  anfi,  vVe-j  mh  ^iw> 
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and  disinclined  to  communicato  their  impressions ;  and  whc 
they  attempt  conmiunication  they  are  indistinctly  unde 
stood^  because  of  the  hearer's  ignorance  of  their  weak  an 
idiomatic  languages.  Nor  can  he  be  told  much,  indec 
nothing  certainly^  of  the  origin  of  any  of  their  domestic  < 
evil  customs,  for  they  have  no  history,  and  their  traditioi 
are  wholly  unreliable.  Modified  by  contact  with  whil 
men,  by  the  slave-trade,  by  commerce,  by  the  teachings  c 
missionaries,  Mohanmiedan,  Romish,  and  Protestant,  the  ii 
stitutions  and  ideas  of  to-day  are  not  those  of  five  centorii 
ago,  nor  are  they  those  that  will  be  a  century  hence.  Whj 
wonder  then,  that,  with  this  state  of  things,  the  account 
given  us  of  Africa  should  be  so  laughably  contradictory- 
accounts  too  given  us  by  men  whom  we  know  to  be  intell 
gent  and  truth-loving  ?  This  is  necessarily  so,  because,  i 
practice  and  belief,  it  is  a  land  of  contradictions.  We  spei 
this  morning  two  hours  in  trying  to  reconcile  Mr.  Crui] 
shank  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  on  one  point ;  namely,  as  t 
whether  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Guinea  worshipped  ev 
spirits  or  not.  They  are  irreconcilable ;  yet  both  of  thea 
gentlemen  resided  eighteen  years  in  Western  Africa,  an< 
made  the  habits  of  the  people  their  study ;  and  they  ar 
equally  entitled,  by  their  intelligence  and  integrity,  to  con 
fidcncc.  In  this,  however,  all  are  agreed,  that  if  the  devi 
had  any  hand  in  the  creation  of  man  (as  hold  the  Two  See^ 
Baptists),  this  must  be  his  part  of  the  job.  But  our  bosi 
ncss  is  not  to  reconcile  contradictions  which  may  exist  in  th< 
ideas  of  the  Africans,  or  antagonisms  in  their  institutione 
but  to  give  a  little  light,  as  to  what  these  are ;  and  in  doin| 
so  we  draw  upon  our  own  observations,  and  facts  gh 
from  missionaries,  traders,  and  late  reliable  authors. 
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•  POLYGAMY 

Exists  among  every  tribe  on  the  West  Coast,  and,  so  &r  as 
we  are  informed,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Africa.  The  ability  to  purchase  and  provide  for  wives  (so 
far  as  the  husband  has  to  provide),  is  the  only  limit  which 
law  or  public  opinion  sets  to  the  number  which  a  man  may 
have.  A  man's  influence  and  importance  in  society  may  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  his  wives ;  but  if  he  is  a  good 
subject,  and  does  not  wish  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
king,  he  will  always  have  fewer  than  his  majesty,  be  his 
wealth  ever  so  great. 

Of  the  romance  of  love  and  courtship,  but  little  is  known 
in  AMca.  On  arriving  at  the  age  of  puberty,  if  he  be  a  free 
bom  person,  the  young  man  finds  a  few  wives — ^the  number 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  his  fiither — awaiting  the  time 
of  their  espousals ;  and  to  this  number  he  may  add  any  that 
he  may  have  fidlen  in  love  with  in  the  foolishness  of  his  boy- 
hood; provided  that  they  are  not  betrothed  to  another, 
and  provided  further,  that  he  is  able  to  pay  the  required 
dower,  which  varies  from  five  to  forty  dollars.  If  he  be  a 
slave,  he  may  find  one  or  more  appropriated  to  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  his  master ;  and  to  these  he  may  add, 
according  to  his  inclination  and  ability  to  purchase ;  and 
over  those  purchased  he  has  perfect  control ;  but  at  his  death 
they  become  the  slaves  of  his  master.  The  wishes  of  the 
woman  are  seldom  consulted.  She  is  often  purchased  while 
still  a  child,  and  is  told,  when  she  is  old  enough  to  under- 
stand such  things,  that  she  is  to  forego  all  thought  of  others 
than  the  purchaser,  and  any  disregaxd  oi  \}id^  ^A;nv:^  Ss^ 

13 
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punished  as  severely  as  though  the  marriage  ceremony  had 
been  already  performed.  • 

African  mothers  are  flattered  to  have  snitors  for  their 
daughters  while  they  are  still  young,  and  often  dispose  of 
them  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  the  least  respect  to  the 
appearance,  age,  or  character  of  the  buyer.  The  purchaser 
places  a  string  of  beads  on  the  neck  of  the  girl  or  child,  and 
in  case  of  the  death  of  her  mother,  before  the  child  is  of  age, 
the  husband  expectant  removes  her  to  his  home  and  places 
her  under  the  guardianship  of  an  old  woman.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  girl  is  lucky  enough  to  find  herself  unsold  when 
overtaken  by  the  tender  passion.  She  may  then  propose — 
for  it  is  always  leap  year  in  Africa — and  if  the  man  of  her 
choice  has  still  a  vacant  chamber  in  his  heart — capacious 
hearts  these  fellows  have — and  the  means  of  buying  her 
from  her  parents,  a  union  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
attachment.  Sometimes  a  betrothed  girl  falls  in  love,  and 
if  the  object  of  her  regard  can  arrange  matters  with  the 
husband  by  purchase,  her  mariiage  with  him  is  allowed. 
This  is  often  a  delicate  and  difficult  matter,  but  if  the  hus- 
band is  old,  or  pretty  well  supplied,  the  affair  is  more  easily 
consummated.  Love,  like  hunger,  will  break  through  a  stone 
wall ;  and  unlawful  amours  are  constantly  occurring  notwith- 
standing the  severity  with  which  adultery  is  punished.  Tlie 
punishment  of  the  woman,  if  her  husband  desu-e  it,  is  muti- 
lation ;  the  nose,  an  ear,  or  a  finger  is  taken  off;  the  man, 
generally,  is  enslaved  to  the  injured  party.  There  is  a  dif. 
fercnce  in  the  domestic  and  social  standing  of  the  wives 
purchased  as  slaves,  and  those  received  by  dower  and  the 
consent  of  parents.  The  latter  may  leave  their  husbandi  lA 
any  time,  by  the  restoration  of  the  dower  with  certaiii  l»i 
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terest.  Tho  former  are  slaves  for  life ;  and  the  children  of 
both  are  the  property  of  the  father.  Among  most  tribes 
each  wife  is  furnished  with  a  hut,  and  the  families  dwell 
apart,  but  they  are  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  head 
wife,  who  is  generally  an  old,  and,  from  her  position,  an  in- 
fluential person. 

Generally,  the  wives  are  expected  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  children ;  what  they  obtain  from  the  husband  they 
receive  in  the  way  of  presents.  When  a  husband  dies,  the 
wives,  with  other  property.  Ml  to  the  eldest  son  ;  and  his 
mother,  who  is  treated  with  respect,  becomes  the  mistress 
of  the  household.  The  old  wives  are  thus  provided  for,  and, 
as  a  redeeming  trait  bo  it  mentioned,  they  are  generally  well 
treated.  Reverence  for  age  is  tho  most  prominent  virtue  in 
Africa.  Wives  are  proud,  and  of  social  importance,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  domestic  circle  of  which  they  are 
members ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  and  contradictory 
of  certain  elements  of  character,  common  to  women,  an  Af- 
rican girl  considers  it  a  misfortune  to  be  affianced  to  a  man 
who  has  but  one  or  two  wives. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  a  consideration  of  these  facts,  that 
African  polygamy  is  intimately  related  to,  and  largely  pro- 
ductive of 

DOMESTIC  SLAVEBY. 

It  is  said  that  four-fifths  of  the  Africans  are  slaves.  This 
estimate  has  been  objected  to,  as  bemg  too  large ;  we  aro 
safe,  however,  in  saying,  that  in  western  Africa,  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  are  slaves.  This  large  proportion  will 
not  be  so  much  wondered  at,  when  we  see  how  numerous 
and  easy  are  the  ways  by  which  men.  'gasj^  m\A  "S^k^^t^ 
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First,  the  Either  is  the  owner  of  his  children ;  and  thon^ 
the  children  of  a  free  man  are  not  generally  considered  o: 
treated  as  slaves,  he  has  the  right  to  sell  them  whenever  h< 
may  choose  and  without  respect  to  their  age  or  circomstanees 
Second,  the  children  of  slaves  are  slaves  unless  freed  by  tin 
owner.  Third,  all  captives  taken  in  war  are  the  slaves  oi 
the  captors.  This  perquisite  gives  daring  to  the  Afiioai 
soldiers,  and  prompts  a  degree  of  mercy  without  which  tl 
their  wars  would  be  wars  of  extermination,  Fourth,  per 
sons  sold  for  debt  are  slaves  until  the  debt  is  redeemed 
This  is  a  fruitful  source  of  slavery.  In  time  of  famine,  met 
who  have  no  slaves  to  dispose  o^  or  not  enough  to  meet  thi 
demand,  pawn  themselves,  or  their  wives,  or  children,  foi 
food,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it ;  promising  to  pay  as  mud 
as  fifty  per  cent,  interest — ^this  is  a  common  interest  in  sucl 
transactions — and  in  a  majority  of  such  instances  the  pawx 
is  never  redeemed.  This  system,  which  in  Mexico  is  callec 
peoning,  is  here  called  panyaring. 

A  degree  of  admirable  self-immolation  is  sometimes  showi 
in  such  cases  of  family  distress,  by  a  member  coming  for 
ward  and  offering  himself  to  the  highest  bidder,  willing  tc 
go  anywhere,  or  to  be  anything,  so  that  he  may  relieve  hh 
father  and  mother,  or  other  dear  relatives,  from  distress, 
and  the  disgrace  of  enslavement.  Africans  are  wild  in  theii 
speculations,  sanguine  in  their  undertakings,  and  to  carr^ 
out  a  favorite  pursuit  wiU  pawn  themselves  even  when  tiic 
hope  of  redemption  is  smalL  They  pawn  themselves  foi 
tawdry  merchandise ;  pawn  themselves  to  lawyers  to  free 
them  from  difficulties,  or  to  punish  an  enemy ;  pawn  theni" 
selves  to  the  priests  for  ghostly  comfort,  for  relief  &€ia  n 
malady  or  a  witch.    It  is  a  dernier  resort,  but  while  tbiqf 
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0  free  they  feel  that  tboy  are  not  dcslitute,  oven  tliough 
ir;  lliey  ftel  tliat  tiiey  own  maikelaljlo  articles  in  tliem- 
Evory  free  man  in  Afiica,  therefore,  owns  "one 
,"     Uow  intense  must  be  their  Belf-conscioasneasI 
jfth,  tJie  ntlultcrcr,  among  many  tribes,  is  aold  to  pay  the 
a  Budi  cues  provided,  if  he  have  no  other  means  of 
ing  them,  or  is  turned  over  by  the  JQctges  to  the  hu*. 
Mid  ofiendod.    To  murder  the  offender  would  not  be 
Ipwcd,    and   if  the  new   owner  panish  very  severely  he 
uid  be  considered  mean.     Men  of  great  cupidity  and  a 
niilance  of  wives,  o^cn  increase  thrir  jiroperty  by 
llploying  a  eeductivo  and  protty  woman  to  lure  men  into 
r  wiles,  and  then  betray  them  ;  having  provided  before- 
Bid,  and  oHen  ingcnionaly,  that  the  proofs  shall  be  posi- 
I  and  ample.    The  punishment  of  the  woman  in  such 
s  is  merely  nurauial. 

I  may  own  slaves,  and  other  species  of  property ; 

i  in  Inhoring  and  saving  for  this  purpose  they  arc  cncon- 

od  by  their  owners ;  for  tlie  reason  that  at  the  death  of 

e  riave,  ail  his  property  CUla  into  the  hands  of  his  master, 

e  the  slavfl  is  of  the  same  racu  and  color  as  the  mas- 

Ir,  where  slaves  and  owners  are  oii  an  equality  as  to  intel- 

[«iice,  where  blood  rclationihip  extensively  exists,  and  the 

i|1it  of  holding  property  is  allowed,  the  line  of  social  dis- 

ction  between  slarcii  and  owners  cannot  be  very  wide. 

Heo<l  sJavos  arc  generally  treated  ,19  members  of  the  fimily ; 

y  hunt,  fish,  work,  eat,  and  sleep  with  the  children  of 

fe  maKter ;  ore  frequently  admitted  to  his  confidence,  aiul 

■e  ohargo  of  his  affairs,  and  the   slaves  of  headmen  or 

bees  frequently  bold  important  ofliee  in  the  government. 

ben  salea  ore  mode,  of  cooria  the  least  raluiibb  and  reUa- 
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ble  are  first  dispoeed  of;  and  among  many  tribes  a  d^ree 
of  consideration,  which  might  be  safely  imitated  by  otviliaed 
nations,  is  shown  for  the  domestic  ties  of  the  person  scdd. 
Slaves  rmi  away  sometimes  in  Africa  as  elsewhere,  but  where 
there  is  no  division  of  sentiment  as  to  the  right  of  holding 
men  in  thb  relation,  and  the  perfect  right  of  the  master  to 
treat  his  property  as  he  pleases  is  generally  acknowledged^ 
and  it  is  felt  to  be  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large  to 
sustain  these  rights,  the  recovery  of  runaways  is  generalfy 
effected  without  recourse  to  police  officers. 

As  we  intimated  in  a  late  chapter,  the  growing  d<anaxid 
for  African  productions  is  increasing  the  value  of  home 
labor ;  slaves  arc,  therefore,  advancing  in  value  on  parts  of 
the  coast,  despite  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade  ; 
the  authority  of  the  master  is  increasingly  felt,  and  the  social 
division  between  the  owners  and  workers  is  widening  daUy. 

Of  the  history  of  domestic  slavery  in  western  Africa  but 
little  is  kno>vn.  Fanatics  who  are  disposed  to  charge  on  the 
foreign  slave-trade  all  the  social  and  moral  ills  which  burden 
Africa,  tell  us  that  this  also  is  one  of  its  fruits.  Of  course 
we  differ  in  toto  from  these  men.  We  think  that  under  the 
present  conditions  of  society  in  Africa  slavery  is  a  blessing 
rather  than  an  evil ;  and  as  to  its  origin,  reasoning  from'the 
analogy  presented  in  the  history  of  other  races,  we  think 
that  it  is  coeval  with  the  Afi-ican  race.  Supposing  that  the 
classic  histories  which  tell  of  the  importations  of  £thiopiaD8 
into  Eg3rpt,  centuries  before  the  present  era,  and  subse- 
quently into  Greece,  to  be  unreliable;  or  that  the  term 
"Ethiopian"  maybe  applied  to  the  Berbers  of  Atlas  and 
the  Sahara,  reliable  Portuguese  authority  is  given  for  the 
&ct,  that  the  earliest  modem  navigators  found  slavery 
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isting  among  tho  tribes  of  the  West  Coast.  The  fact  that 
slaves  were  bought  and  sold  in  Africa,  no  doubt,  suggested 
to  the  Portuguese  traders  that  a  profitable  business  might 
bo  done  by  buying  slaves  on  the  coast  and  shipping  them 
to  parts  where  labor  was  more  valuable,  and  where  laborers 
would  bring  a  higher  price.  The  slave-trade,  as  it  has  been 
carried  on,  especially  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century, 
has  been  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  let  it  be  respon- 
sible only  for  the  evil  that  it  has  done.  We  would  not  for 
any  consideration  be  considered  as  saying  anything  encou- 
raging to  the  forlorn  hope  of  reopening  this  trade — to  do  so 
at  present  would  be  to  compromise  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
tion and  the  humanity  of  our  religion,  yet  at  the  same  time 
we  believe  that  the  Great  Disposer  of  events  will  so  direct 
the  issues  of  this  trade  as  to  make  them  contribute  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  African  race.  Who 
that  has  compared  carefully,  and  from  actual  observation, 
the  condition  of  the  black  man  in  America  with  that  of  tho 
black  man  in  Africa,  can  hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  former 
this  trade  has  been  made  a  blessing  indeed  ?  From  Ame- 
rica have  gone  forth,  and  will  continue  to  go  forth,  men 
Christianized  and  enlightened,  commissioued  by  the  church 
as  harbingers  of  the  light  of  life  to  their  brethren  who  sit 
in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  There  is  profound 
significance  in  the  resolution  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Slaughter,  of 
Virginia,  offered  at  a  late  anniversary  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  "that  America  in  Afirica  solves  the 
problem  of  Afiica  in  America." 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  WEST  COAST  OP  AFBICA. 

FomiB  of  GoTenunent—Ordeala— Fetish  Oath— Ked  Water— RelSgiooB 
Ideas — ^Difference  between  Fetishism  and  Idolatrj— Fetish  Fkiestt-* 
Ideas  of  God— A  Future  State— E^il  Spirits— Witches— Things  to  be 
Remembered — ^Hope  Gathered  from  the  Credulity  of  the  African. 

What  is  the  form  of  goTemment,  and  how  is  justice 
administered  in  such  a  state  of  society  ?  are  the  next  qaes- 
tions  in  order.  Here,  reader,  we  are  in  deep  shades,  if  not 
in  utter  darkness.  A  Yankee  captain,  who  knew  but  little 
about  navigation,  and  had  but  an  inferior  chronoineter,  and 
that  stopped  a  few  days  before  he  made  land,  recently  made 
his  way  to  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  and  delivered  his  cargo 
to  the  proper  consignee.  When  asked,  by  our  master,  how 
in  the  world  he  managed  to  make  his  port,  he  replied : 

"Wal, ye  see,  this  ere  old  clock  helped  us  on  some;  but 
I  tell  you  what,  neighbor,  my  main  dependence  was  on 
luck  and  guessing.  Wal,  I  guess  it's  as  good  a  way  as  any 
— but  if  the  plagued  old  clicker  hadn't  got  water-logged 
and  gin  out,  I  guess  we  mout  a  been  here  a  matter  of  a  day 
or  two  sooner." 

The  facts  before  us,  gathered  from  many  sources,  serve 
to  carry  us  some  distance  into  these  questions,  but  like  the 
Yankee's  chronometer,  they  give  out  before  the  answers  are 
fully  made.  The  general  outline  and  more  prominent  &ot8| 
however,  may  bo  traced.  In  AMca,  almost  every  form  of  . 
government  may  be  found ;  the  patriarchal  government^  dfift- 
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to,  constitutional  moniircliy,  oligarcbjr,  repabliciuiimi, 
d  mobocracy ;  and  some  of  ilia  governments  have  mix- 
f  two  or  more  of  these.  The  prevwUng  typo  is  a 
ktriarchnl  deapotism. 

Shrevdoess  is  a  great  ]iowcr  in  AMcq,  as  dsewhere,  bul 

li  is  greatest.    The  richest  inau  of  n  town  or  viUngc  is 

ncrally  "  hojidmnn,"  and  aaasted  by  tboac  wbo  approach 

Ktrcfit  to  himself  in  wcaltli  or  influence,  dictntea  munidpal 

Vnr,  licare  disputes,  levies  6noa  and  taxes,  imposes  penalties, 

tad  leads  in  war.    Each  slave-owner  mid  head  of  n  family 

n  hifl  sphere,  a  patriarch ;  he,  if  lo  bo  not  leader  himself, 

iknowledgQs  his  allegiance  to  the  leader  or  heaclnian  of  hi« 

,  treats  him  with  reverence,  and,  thoutjh  having  hia 

n  private  flag,  fights  under  bis  banner,  and  in  all  respects 

1  rotainer  of  the  headman.    With  a  number  of 

lob  adborenta,  tho  headman  becomes  a  feudal  baron ;  and 

I  turn  acknowledges  hia  allegiance  lo  the  king  or  Iiead- 

a  of  tho  tribe  or  tribes  with  wluch  he  moy  bo  confede- 

cd.     The  king  generally  holds  snch  men  renponsible  for 

e  conduct  and  taxes  of  tho  towns  over  whieb  they  preside, 

r  the  king  is  shrewd,  as  Well  as  rich,  he  may  cxcmiae 

real  authority.     Uc  may  make  uac  of  tho  jealousies  which 

T  exist  between  the  various  tribes  and  town*  of  his  king- 

I,  to  compel  any  ono  of  them  into  his  measares.    Bnt 

Tie^'cr  he  commits  any  extreme  act,  such  as  the  deposing 

I  headman,  or  tho  confiscation  of  property,  or  imposes 

It  imiisnal  tux  npon  a  tribe  or  town,  he  must  show  that  tho 

■al  good  demands  it,  or  that  for  doing  so  ho  has  tho 

irity  of  a  pri'deeejisor.    If,  however,  ho  does  such 

a  capriciouialy,  his  barona,  not  knowing  which  of  tliem 

■vest  served  in  the  same  way,  soon  get  rid,  a<  Xvaa- 

13* 
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In  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  western  Africa,  the  goyenuaeni 
is  hereditary,  but  passes  from  one  brother  to  another, 
rather  than  from  fether  to  son.  How  chie&  of  towns  are 
gotten  rid  of  when  they  become  mipopubir  with  the  people, 
and  are  still  in  favor  with  the  king,  I  do  not  know.  Witch- 
craft may  be  useful  on  such  occasions. 

When  parties  are  at  variance,  they  appeal  to  the  inflnenr 
tial  and  old  men  of  the  town,  who  form  a  counciL  Plam- 
tilQ^  defendant,  and  witnesses,  are  brought  into  court 
together,  the  case  is  heard,  debated,  and  generally  decided 
in  £ivor  of  the  one  who  has  done  the  most  bribing.  Some- 
times the  bribes  are  equal,  sometimes  the  litigants  are  both 
poor,  or  the  case  in  point  may  be  one  bearing  largely  on  a 
question  of  general  interest  to  the  community :  in  such  cases 
the  judgment  rendered  is  based  on  justice.  There  are  cases, 
however,  which  this  body  will  not  decide  finally :  as,  for 
instance,  whether  one  person  has  bewitched  another.  The 
defendant,  in  such  cases,  may  appeal  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
solemn  oath  before  a  Fetish,  or  to  the  Red  Water.  Where 
parties  at  variance  are  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  they  may  appeal  to  an  established  ordeal.  Also, 
where  an  individual  is  suspected  of  bewitching  cattle  or 
crops,  or  other  bad  conduct,  he  may  appeal  to  an  ordeal  to 
attest  his  innocence,  or  may  be  compelled  by  public  damor 
to  submit  to  such  a  test.  Kroomen  and  others,  who  have 
been  long  from  home,  frequently  try  the  fidelity  of  their 
wives  by  this  means ;  and  all  persons  who  pass  the  prescribed 
ordeal  unhurt,  are  exonerated  from  suspicion,  can  no  more 
be  tried  for  the  ofiTence  in  question,  and  are  restored  to 
their  original  position  in  society,  increased  in  respect  aad 
importance.  . ; , 
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\  The  most  comiaon  orJeal  ia  western  Africa  U  that  of 


[  This  is  ft  decoction  of  t!io  bark  of  susaa-wooJ  (a  apt'cies 
r  mimosa),  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  and  wbeo  made  very 
'I  taken  in  large  quantities,  isalso  an  active  emetic. 
It  is  generally  administered  by  tlic  priest  wlio  prepares  it, 

■d  in  the  presence  of  the  uM  men  of  the  town,  the  rela- 

Ivcs.  fnondd,  and  enemies  of  th«  necusod.  This  person 
Kuplcti,  with  the  priest  or  firicstciiA,  the  centre  of  the 
irotig,  is  gonemlly  nuked,  and  before  drinking  the  Hying 
DtioQ,  makes  a  gcncrrd  confcsaiua  of  tho  sins  of  liis  life, 
Ivokes  the  namo  of  God  throe  timos,  then  drinks  boldly, 
t  he  knows  the  jiricdt  to  be  his  friend,  but  tremblingly  if 
e  liiis  doubts  on  the  subject,  or  happens  to  be  guilty.  If 
fl  stomach  rejects  the  «mtcr,  ho  suffers  no  in  convenience, 
t  declared  innocent,  and  friends  and  foos  join  to  conduct 
a  borne  in  triumph  ;  but  if  vertigo  ensues,  which  la  always 
e  case  when  the  fluid  mnains  on  the  slomnch,  he  is  de- 
Iftred  guilty,  and  tlio  infuriated  mob,  after  dragging  him 
y  tlie  heels  tlirongh  the  streets  of  tho  town,  jooring  and 

Ibusing  bEm,  dlspnteh  him  with  clubs  and  stones.     Tn  this    . 
rrld  bntchery  tho  friends,  and  evim  the  near  relatives  of 

■e  offender,  are  required  to  take  jiart,  lest  they  bo  eon. 
nered  parties  to  the  crime,    A»  the  iiricKtM  are  well  skilled 

■the  preparation  of  lliU  draught,  the  guilt  or  innocence 
^the  persons  tried  is,  of  eonrsc,  dodded  by  them  before- 
nd ;  and  in  making  thoir  docisions  they  are  generally 
Mnoncod  by  the  popular  opinion,  though  often  by  porsonal 
ieling.    If  they  determine  that  the  person  U  VwvwkbX> 
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they  make   the   red  water,   and   administer   it   aooord* 
ingly. 
The  ordeal  of  an 

OATH  BEFOBB  A  FETISH 

and  Fetishmen — ^priests — ^is  much  practised  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  The  accused  person  is  brought  before  the  Fetish  and 
its  priests,  where,  after  the  performance  of  many  mysterious 
rites,  he  is  adjured  to  confess  the  truth  on  penalty  of  incur- 
ring, temporally  and  eternally,  the  anger  of  the  Fetish. 
The  priest  hears  the  confession,  and  determines  as  to  its 
truth  or  falsity.  These  ordeals  will  remind  the  Scripture 
reader  of  the  oath  by  the  Temple  and  the  oath  by  the 
Altar,  and  the  Bitter  Water  of  Jealousy  mentioned  in  Num- 
bers v.,  11,  et  scq. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the 

RELIGIOUS  IDEAS 

of  the  people  of  the  West  Coast.  In  this  chapter,  as  in 
several  preceding  it,  we  have  spoken  of  Fetish  worship  and 
of  Fetishism,  as  being  the  religion  of  the  west  Africans. 
Fetishism  is  not  idolatry,  as  that  term  is  generally  under- 
stood. It  is  the  religious  idea  antecedent  and  inferior  to 
idolatry.  Idolatry  is  based  on  Polytheism :  it  recognizes 
gods  many  and  lords  many,  accessible  to  the  2)raises  and 
supplications  of  mortals  through  such  media  as  images  and 
animals.  Taking  the  idolaters  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece  and 
Rome,  or  of  modem  China  and  India,  as  exponents  of  thifl 
term,  idolatry  clearly  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  Sfttritiial 
Being  or  God,  worshipped  as  separate  from,  and  independ* 
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pt  0^  Uiu  creatui'o  or  Bulistaucc  wUidi  may  be  t^mployed  to 

fefprtBout  bim,    Tho  image  or  nitar,  tho  biid  or  beast,  has 

1  itaelf  no  power,  no  valne,  other  tlian  a  reprcsontalivo 

IiIhc,  is  estcemud  as  itU  considered  tbo  mctliatur  through 

farjucb  tho  god  permits  approach,  and  by  which  hu  exprcesca 

li  of  his  ((ualitios  ob  hu  h  disiioaed  to  reveal  to  tbo  wor- 

hippora.    To  thu  iotvUigont  idolater,  an  itougc  of  Jupiter, 

I  Juggcruaut,  waa  no  more  a  god  tli&n  the  imbcwn  tree, 

mlcss  it  bad  been  consecrated  by  the  priest  of  that  god,  or 

Bceived  miratsulous  ovideucc  ttiat  Uie  god  woa  willing  to 

iknonkdge  it  as  )iis  reprcacntntivc.     Vutishism  recoguisee 

npematural  power  aa  inhereut  in  certain  things.     Thu 

teiiah,  or,  as  it  ia  generally  called,  the  grisgris,  is  prized 

wn  sake,  and  is  worsltippcd  without  reference  to 

iny thing  oltorior. 

The  pliilosopby  of  Fetishism  i»  this:  there  is  a  Supremo 

(dug,  maker  of  all  things,  who  still  preudos  over  important 

iTcnts.    lie,  hi  weroy  to  man,  bestowed  upon  certain  ani- 

Bals,  vegetables,  mincruU,   waters,  and  comitound   sub- 

lacos,  u  measure  of  his  spirit  and  nature.     To  different 

pil>slauces  different  natures,  and  to  separate    portions  of 

e  substance  separate  qualities. 
.  Every  man  by  nature  ia  entitled  to  a  Fetish,  or  n  nuni- 
of  them,  for  bis  personal  ose ;  this  may  be  a  bit  of 
■ood,  thu  biiof,  horn,  or  tooth  of  an  animal,  a  scrap  of 
Bilher  lancifully  formed,  or  even  au  oUl  rag.  In  tho 
plcctiou  of  a  grisgris  (pronounced  greo-gree),  the  wor- 
tiippci'  is  guided  by  a  blind  impulao  of  fecUng,  or  tiio 
bggcstion  of  a  jJiicst;  be  wlcct*  it  for  %  particular  ol>- 
^l — to  iTOVonl  uclwncsst  to  asaiat  in  piuishiug  or  deteet- 
1  cmnny,  to  prevent   death  in   battle,  lo   assist   in 
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trade,  or  anything  else  that  he  may  denre.  He  wean  H 
about  his  neck,  wrist,  or  ankle,  sacrifices  to  it,  and  that 
often  by  shedding  the  blood  of  some  bird  or  »»inMtl, 
He  belieyes  in  the  power  of  the  charm  until  he  finds  it 
useless;  then  he  throws  it  away,  believing  that  he  made 
a  mistake  in  his  selection,  or  that  he  did  not  miderstand 
how  to  treat  it,  bat  without  the  least  abatement  in  hia 
confidence  of  the  power  of  Fetishes  in  general.  So  true  ia 
it  that  the  soul  must  have  some  resting-place  for  its  hopes 
and  &ith. 

Besides  the  Fetish  of  the  individual,  each  fiimily  has  its 
household  Fetish ;  then  there  is  the  Fetish  of  the  town, 
which  has  its  temple  and  a  priest,  and  the  Fetish  of  the 
tribe,  which  often  has  many  priests.  The  Fetish  of  the 
town  is  resorted  to  when  sickness  or  other  calamity  threat- 
ens ;  and  that  of  the  tribe  when  war,  famine,  or  other  gene- 
ral evils  invade.  They  are  appealed  to  also  by  parties  at 
variance,  who  cannot  otherwise  settle  their  disputes.  Such 
things  are  windfalls  to  the  priest. 

A  cunning  set  of  rascals  arc  these  priests ;  well  skilled  in 
ventriloquism  and  legerdemain,  they  have  great  power 
over  the  people,  and  can  bring  even  princes  to  their  feet. 
They  enter  the  priesthood  early  in  life,  and  so  complete  are 
their  deceptions,  that  they  deceive  even  themselves,  and 
are,  therefore,  often  consdentious  in  blinding  and  deceiving 
their  followers. 

The  idea  of  one  God  and  Creator  prevails  among  the 
tribes  of  the  West  Coast.  This  belief  has  been  attributed 
to  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism  in  Africa,  but,  as  we 
have  shown,  as  Fetishism  is  based  upon  this  idea,  it  must  be 
as  old  as  the  religion  of  the  people.    Mr.  Cruikshank,  m* 
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REnglUh  officer  who  resiikd  eighteea  ycari  on  the  Gold 

■  '{Joodt,  and  made  llkc  religion  of  its  iribes  his  study,  viewing 

I  idea  &om  llie    philological   stand-gioiiit,  nays:    "The 

Uiteo  word  Yonkomponi,  derived  Irom  '  Tiinkom,'  friend, 

1  '  tt])ou,'  great ;  aud  the  word  '  yaminie,'  Iroin  <  yeeh,' 

ule,  '  oaio,'  me,  names  by  which  they  designate  God, 

lould  Bcera  t^  indicate  that  the  idea  of  a  bciicvoleol  Cns 

r  was  coCvnl  with  the  language." 

^^kc  the  Babylonians  aud  Sepliarvaim  brought  to  Saiua- 

&  by  the  king  of  AssyrLi,  tlio  A&iciins  *'/i:ar  the  Lord, 

sei'va  graven  images,"     They  occaaionally  invoke  liiii 

^,  but  never  woreliiii  him.    Of  lht.nr  ideas  of  his  moral 

intes  we  liavc  spoken  iu  Chapter  VIII.     Some  of  their 

|es — for  instanco,  that  of  colling  on  tiod  tliree  times  hv- 

bru  drinking  the   Ited  Water — aoem   to   lutve  a  rvmole 

lerene.e  to  the  Trinity.     Theso  may  bu  the  shailowings  of 

fe  indistinct  intuition,  or  the  symbolical  remaina  of  a  Iro- 

ilioo  wlioao  verbal  foi-m  has  long  «iiicc  passed  away. 

i  Their  ideaa  of  tho  immortality  of  tlie  sool  are  vague,  yet 

|koy  behove  that  tho  thinking  iiriocipli:,  nnd  tlmt  lit  man 

vbicli  flntfcra  and  enjoys,  will  survive  the  body;  nnd  tlmt 

o  future  state  thu  good  will  he  iiajjpy ;  and  that  there, 

^oae  whose  sins  havo  not  been  suIliciunLly  pimJahi-'d  in  this 

e  will  bv  subjected  to  such  snSi-rings  as  thrir  nnexpmted 

aica  may  demand.    The  triui^inigraliou  of  eoiUs  ia  hdd 

f  many  tribi:»  ;  aud  not  nnfrcnuenlly  n  ahiirk,  an  ulUgntor, 

u  Biiake,  ia  regarded  as  »  near  kiusroau.    Tbcy  believe 

nt  the  spirits  of  Uie  duparted  havo  some  knowledge  of 

Ing*  oeourriug  on  earth,  that  thuy  are  capable  of  ezercis- 

;  BOOie  iiifliienoe  over  friends  or  enemies,  and  reoeive 

^arare  from  things  wMch  pleased  them  in  life.    Uoma 
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they  pray  to  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  for  aid  in  trouble, 
\>oxir  oblations  of  rum,  oil,  and  rice  on  their  graves,  and 
murder  slaves  that  they  may  have  attendants  in  the  other 
world. 

They  may  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  devil,  bnt 
they  do  believe  in  the  existence  of  evil  spirits  who  have 
power  to  injure  them,  and  if  they  do  not  worship  them, 
they  certainly  try  sometimes  to  conciliate  them,  and  pray 
them  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  The  belief  in  witches 
is  general,  and,  like  our  worthy  colonial  ancestors,  they 
have  rules  for  detecting  them.  Among  some  tribes,  the 
person  found  gtiilty  of  possessing  this  dreaded  power  is 
burnt  or  otherwise  killed,  and  receives  the  burial  of  a  dog. 
Among  others,  the  witch  is  exorcised  by  the  priest,  and  the 
person  formerly  possessed  is  permitted  to  go  free  after  pay- 
ing penalties.  Sickness  and  death  are  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  witches,  and  the  injured  parties  turn  to  the  ranks 
of  their  enemies  to  find  the  guilty  one. 

Circumcision  is  practised  by  many  tribes ;  indeed.  Fetish- 
ism contains  many  elements  of  Judaism  and  Mohanmiodan- 
ism ;  and,  on  the  South  Coast,  Romanism  has  made  modifi- 
cations and  left  new  rites  and  ideas.  We  can  account  for 
the  Romish  and  Mohammedan  practices,  but  to  account  for 
those  of  Judaism  is  left  to  conjecture. 

Many  of  these  superstitions  excite  our  sympathy,  others 
our  laughter ;  but  let  us  not  suppose  that  these  things  are 
evidences  of  a  peculiar  and  incurable  depravity  in  the  Afiri- 
can.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Patriarchs  were  polyga- 
mists ;  that  the  learned  and  elegant  Grecians  were  polythe- 
ists ;  that  our  British,  Angle,  and  Saxon  fore&then 
worshipped  stocks  and  stones;    that  the    Corsned  oike 
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ordeal  was  appealed  to  in  certain  kinds  of  guilt  in  Comwal], 
England,  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century ;  that  some  of 
the  ablest  statesmen  and  profoundest  theologians  of  modem 
times  have  believed  in  witches  and  haunted  houses ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  spirit-rapping  and  spirit-worship^  which  has 
made  so  many  crazy  and  been  so  mischievous,  by  free  love 
and  other  ^'movements"  in  its  ^^ circle,"  belongs  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  this  long  and  varied  creed,  these 
numerous  beliefi  regarding  things  spiritual  and  things  mar 
terial,  afford  ground  for  the  hope  of  the  African's  civiliza- 
tion. They  show  his  capacity  to  believe;  they  are  the 
vouchers  of  his  relationship,  his  identity,  with  the  genus 
man.  They  show  the  possession  of  will,  moral  sense,  and 
pure  intellect ;  and  with  these  we  would  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  him  a  man  though  his  heels  were  a  foot  long, 
and  the  conformation  of  his  skull  and  fitdal  line  that  of  the 
alligator  or  bear.  Better  is  it  to  believe  too  much  than  too 
little.  While  men  can  believe  there  is  hope  for  them, 
superstition  may  be  changed  to  enlightened  devotion,  and 
belief  in  truth  substituted  for  belief  in  error ;  but  infidelity 
is  unimprovable,  hopelessly  incurable.  Error  is  but  ^^  par- 
tial truth ;"  it  should  be  destroyed  only  by  the  substitution 
of  the  higher  truth.  Fetishism  is  better  than  Infidelity,  as 
Idolatry  is  better  than  Fetishism,  Mohammedanism  better 
than  Idolatry,  and  Christianity  better  than  Mohammedan- 
ism. 
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•  - 

The  difficulties  and  discouragements  which  meet  the  mis- 
sionary in  Africa  are  numerous — ^many  of  them  peculiar. 

The  missionary,  like  the  trader,  begins  his  career  under  a 
sense  of  disappointment.  But  few  white  persons,  if  any, 
find  life  in  Africa  what  they  expected  it  to  be ;  and  it  is 
common  to  hear  missionaries,  as  well  as  emigrants,  travellers, 
and  traders,  say,  that  they  were  not  correctly  informed  as 
to  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  Blame  is  heaped  on 
those  who  have  given  accounts  of  the  country ;  and  even 
those  who  have  been  cautious  and  conscientious,  in  stating 
the  fiicts  of  personal  experience  and  observation,  are  accused 
of  presenting  too  bright  a  picture.  That  many  travellers 
have  written  and  spoken  recklessly,  foolishly,  about  Africa 
we  will  not  deny,  but  that  such  persons  as  Wilson,  Bowen, 
Foote,  and  Mrs.  Scott  have  withheld  "  unpleasant  truths,*' 
or  described  untruthfully,  we  cannot  admit.  Yet,  that 
emigrants,  traders,  cruisers,  and  missionaries  have  gone 
there  with  impressions  of  the  climate,  ^^  living,"  and  sode^, 
too  fiiYorable  to  be  realized  in  the  tropics,  and  among  het^ 
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a  havQ  paiufuUy  learned,  and  freely  confeiu.    Often 

wc  heard  emlgranls  from  llic  Boulliera  States  ask, 

Wiy  was  not  all  this  told  \is  bcfbru  wc  left  onr  homes  ?" 

r  enn  we  lorgi't  tha  eaelarnatJon  of  ait  American 

niouary  lady,  aa,  wantnd  by  African  fever  and  sick  at 

;,  sho  leaned  on  my  arm  going  through  the  atreota  of  a 

pebo  village  to  her  new  home,  seeing  sights  of  depravity 

kwe  wenit,  ouoitgh  to  shock  the  nerves  of  the  least  delicate, 

|t  realise  for  the  first  time  tliat  I  am  iii  Africa.    The  half 

this  had  not  been  told  tuo."     The  difficulty,  however,  is 

kthnt  grows  tiut  of  the  aiibjoot  itself. 

lericnna  iiud  Engliali,  ]icoiile  who  dwell  in  climates 
Biparntively  rigorouit,  who  associalo  with  the  words 
,"  "  [lerptitual  spring,"  "  constant  harvests,"  "  nn- 
inging  verdpro,"  idea*  only  of  comfort  and  Imnry,  it  id 
K<i)ilt,  perhaps  iiupoa^ihlo,  to  give  clear  ideas  or  lasliug 
|)roiwion9  of  the  want  and  discomfort  thiit  may  exist  even 
)  laud  where  there  ia  do  winter,  and  where  the  palm 
B  droppeth  continually  her  goodly  frait.  The  writer  on 
n  v^frica  may  dwell  on  the  uuhealthinesH  of  theclimat£% 
I  the  abse&ec  o(  thu  leod  and  uthi-r  domestic  comforts  to 
eivilhcod  men  arc  aeeiistomed,  on  Uio  social  dcformU 
p  satil  horrid  saperstitiooa  which  everywhere  stare  him  ia 
I  fuce ;  yet,  wUun  lie  Una  said  tliat  it  is  a  land  uf  summer, 
uttful  hills,  And  <if  vuUeys  teeming  with  richost  vegeta- 
I,  the  impression  left  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  or  hearer, 
•tmny,  plva^ant,  an<l  nimantiu.  The  ills  descriliod  are 
a  forgotten ;  but  the  "sunshine"  lives,  with  more  than 
tiuin  brightncM,  an<l  tho  "  fruits  and  flowers  do  not  die." 
iieu  the  country  h  entered,  all  said  of  its  natural  beauty 
K>und  true,  and  for  a  kvr  days  tlio  snnshino  and  ^c^o. 
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woods  arc  enjoyed ;  liut  iioon  the  constant  Iieal  becoi 
opproasivo,  frnits  pall  on  the  taste,  flowers,  from  vvryalan 
dunce,  cease  to  bu  valued;  the  "grand  forest"  ■ 
called  'Hlie  busli,"  and  is  avoided,  bccnnsQ  nouons  wee^ 
and  deadly  reptiles  are  tbore  without  number.    Tbcno 
African  fever,  dissipating  all  romsnoe ;  and  in  his  dcliriaiil 
the  Bufll-rer  talka  of  the  ice-cool  fonnlains  of  his  native  b 
and  the  bracing  winds  that  blow  over  tlie  fitlds  at  ho 
With  reeovery  comes  disgust  of  everything  Airican,  i 
longing  for  borne  iiach  as  may  never  bo  overcome.    1 
with  the  thongbtleas  or  impatient,  cornea  the  reroarlE,  ** 
was  deceived," 

The  evil  is,  not  that  they  were  not  warned  of  the  ill*  tn 
be  expeoted,  bnt  that,  tmc  to  the  hopefulness  of  o 
the  best  was  hoped  for  and  the  worst  unnoted.     Some  n 
sionnries  have  gone  to  Africa  as  much  to  gratify  a  li 
romance  and  novelty  as  to  save  sinners  and  glorify  the 
Saviour — good  and  worthy  persons,  too,  bnt  wbo  wero  n 
BuSctontly  cnrcfnl,  and  self-knowing,  to  discern  the  «[ 
which  prompted  the  step.     Such  sink  under,  ijiutl  bttf 
the  oppressive  realities ;  and,  if  not  carried  off  by  tho  6 
fever,  soon  return  home,  or,  what  is  worse,  remain  whot 
for  want  of  faith,  they  are  nnsncoesBftil,  and  a  profiUeia  t 
on  the  niifisionary  society.    Persons  of  this  claaa,  how 
arc  few.    Our  mlssionariea  are  generally  men  and  ttoi 
of  sterner  stufi*;  but  though  not  discouraged  by  tiia  « 
we  have  mentioned,  thoy  have  all  felt,  more  or  loss  k 
the  disappointment  we  speak  of.    Even  with  the  mort  i 
Bible  and  calculating  the  loss  of  home  coraforta  caDDot  ti 
appTodated  beforehand,  and  tho  nglineat  of  liMtluiu  locltt 
mnit  be  seen  to  be  reidiKcd. 
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^  To  those  who  study  llio  mieHionary  work  objuctively,  it 

wold  Moemtliiit  the  constant  apprehcDsiou  of  death,  andi;r 

&ich  white  meu  on  tho  coast  tantit  live,  presents  a  formida- 

e  opposition  to  the  progrosa  of  Christian  effort.    "  Who 

■  he  thai  deaireth  not  lifa  t"    The  desire  to  live  in  natnnU, 

kid  common  to  us  all ;  and  thoagh  iu  the  aoul  cnlightoued 

y  divine  grace,  tiie  desire  to  obey  God  may  bo  strougor 

a  the  desire  to  live,  the  love  of  life  prompts  a  necessary 

nition  luid  fciir  of  risk,  and  demands  tlmt  the  sense  of  duty 

phioh  requires  dangerous  exposure  shall  he  clear  and  un- 

Ittcstionahlc.    Many  who  feel  called  to  the  missionary  work 

0  not  feel  that  they  are  eallod  to  that  part  of  the  field  In 

ich  life  is  in  imminent  peril ;  and  hpneo  the  greater  diffi- 

lllly  of  proooring  missionaries  for  western  Atrica  than  for 

BUiina  or  the  Pacific  islands, 

►  The  sober  and  intelligent  raiasioiiary  wno  goes  to  the 
ast,  has,  in  tho  highest  sense,  tho  spirit  of  tlie  mArtyrs. 
e  knows  that  tho  average  life  of  tho  white  man  there  is 
tdor  three  years ;  when  be  enters  the  field  he  is  met  by 
;  lie  soea  his  brethren  cut  down  at  his  side;  and  when 
B  recovers  from  what  is  called  tlio  acclimating  attack,  he 
toes  to  his  work  hannted  by  tho  fonrs  of  sudden  death. 
a  wo  see  intelligent  men  laborbig  clieerfully  aud  styd- 
nsly,  amid  Nncb  dixeouragements  as  these,  and  that  without 
W\«i  of  reward  in  this  life,  we  sec  the  liigbeat  oxlilbitions 
V  human  sincerity — the  noblest  examples  of  tho  snbordina- 
a  of  xelf  to  the  sense  of  dnty — the  most  tangible  OTidcuecs 
f  tho  power  of  religion  over  thu  human  heart, 

!  prnseaitJng  the  nii»monary  work,  Uic  next  difficulty 
&ich  is  (o  be  cncountcTcd  ia  ignoranee  of  the  language. 
Ihe  languages  of  western  A&ioa  are  unwritten.    By  laho- 
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rioos  interconrse  with  the  people,  the  misffloxiaries  must 
learn  to  converse ;  then  the  sounds  are  to  1^  reduced  to 
writing,  in  the  English  characters ;  rules  of  syntax  are  to  be 
elaborated ;  and,  alas,  when  all  this  is  done,  the  people  are 
still  to  be  taught  to  read  their  own  tongue.  When  teachors 
and  pupils  haye  learned  to  communicate  freely,  orally  and 
by  writing,  another  difficulty  presents  itself;  the  language 
has  no  words  to  express  the  ideas  of  Christianity ;  terms  are 
to  be  invented  and  then  explained.  Here  commences  the 
great  work.  How  shall  the  teacher  begin  ?  The  people  have 
never  been  taught  to  reason.  Their  processes  of  thought 
are  entirely  different  from  his  own.  His  arguments  are  to 
them  nonsense,  and  may  be  set  aside  by  the  revelations  of  a 
witch,  or  the  authority  of  a  tradition.  He  finds  with  them 
no  common  ground  of  clearly-defined  belief;  and  learns,  by 
sad  experience,  that  the  intellect  must  be  developed  and 
trained,  before  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  simplest  truths 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Hence  the  schoolmaster  must  pro- 
cede  the  preacher. 

Time  was  when  it  was  thought  that  on  presenting,  by 
preaching,  the  reasonableness  of  the  truths  of  Christianitj, 
the  heathens  would  be  converted.  Too  much  of  this  idea 
still  remains ;  but  missionaries  are  learning,  by  the  useless- 
ness  of  mere  preaching,  that  it  requires  a  long  and  tedious 
process  of  instruction  and  mental  discipline  to  bring  African 
heathens  to  the  capacity  to  receive  Christian  truth.  There- 
fore, as  it  should  have  been  from  the  first,  children  rather 
than  adults  become  the  object  of  the  missionaries*  car^ 
The  school-house  is  built  before  the  church,  and  step  by  step 
as  the  teacher  advances  the  preacher  follows. 

The  number  of  A&ican  languages  is  a  serious  hindraaoiw 
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E  of  lli^  InnguiLgcs  of  the  const  have  been  mastered 

f  white  men  unJ  reduced  lo  wiiluig,  but  llieeo  nerve  only 

e  tHbes  speakuig  such  laugiiagcs;  the  neighboring  tribes 

ust  remain  in  diiricuesa  uutil  the  same  work  lias  bocn  dono 

r  them  aUo.    A  few  tribes  bavo  beard,  nnd  many  more 

will  hear,  in  their  own  toii^ea  the  Gospel  of  life ; 

Int  1  am  of  oi>iiiion  tliat  tlie  English  language  is  ibe  ffrand 

ftdium  through  wliich  Christianity  is  to  be  tatight  in 

stern  jVfnca.     The  English  is  destined  lo  become,  and 

t  shortly,  the  language  of  the  people  on  the  coast  north 

equator.     It  ia  now  tho  language  of  the  colonies  at 

e  Gambia,  Sierra  Leonu,  and  other  stations  on  the  Gold 

Joost ;   also  of  the  rajudly  growing  republio  of  Liberia. 

keat  Uritain,  v/e  think,  will  at  no  distant  day  extend  her 

0  over  uU  that  part  of  tbtf  coast  lying  between  the  Niger 

i  the  Gsmbiii,  except  the  territory  of  Liberia ;  and  with 

rititih  rulu  will  go  the  English  language.    Mohammedan- 

a  was  spread  in  Africa  through  tlio  Arabic ;  why  tnuy 

t  Protestant  Christianity  bo  spread,  and  in  an  cqitalty 

lort  time,  throngb  the  Eiigliidk  tongue,  its  most  perfect 

d  approi'ed  vehicle  ? 

D  the  religions  ideas  of  the  i«oi)Ie,  the  foai-  of  witches 

[1  evil  spirits  presents  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  tlio 

I.    Xol  tuifroqncntly  they  «eo  a  youtli  odncnted 

t  tho  sdiools,  baptized,  and  perluips  professing  religion, 

L»g  to  the  heatheni.<un  of  hit  fathers  for  fear  of  offending 

spirit  of  nn  ancestor,    Mr.  Crulkshank  relates  that  Mr. 

.,  who  for  forty  years  officiated  as  chaplain  at  the  garrison 

f  Cape  Coaitt,  ri'aorted  to  witulieratt  in  his  lost  bourn.    Hot 

0  Africans  are  not  alone  in  the  belief  and  fear  of  supcr- 

^nral  beinj^  olber  than  thoae  revealed  by  the  Bible. 
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That  some  torn  bock  to  heathenism  is  sometimes  nrged 
as  an  argmnent  against  the  useftdness  of  missions.  Tbe 
same  argument  would  apply  against  Christianitj  at  home. 
But  in  the  African  missions  the  number  of  such  backsliders 
is  fewer  than  is  commonly  reported ;  and  considering  the 
influences  which  surround  the  converts,  the  wonder  is  that 
they  are  so  few. 

Of  all  the  institutions,  ciyil  or  domestic,  polygamy  is  the 
most  formidable  to  Christianity.  John  W.  Colenso,  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Natal,  South  Africa,  in  a  work  re- 
cently published,*  advances  the  fact,  that  in  South  Africa 
the  progress  of  Christianity  has  been  delayed  by  the  refusal 
of  clergymen  to  baptize  persons  having  more  than  one  wife, 
and  advances  the  idea  that  it  would  be  well  for  ministers  to 
yield  so  far  to  the  prevailing  custom  as  to  baptize  and  ad- 
mit to  communion  such  persons  as  may  be  converted  whfle 
having  many  wives.  The  Protestant  missionaries  in  Africa, 
south  and  west,  have  denounced  the  bishop's  idea  on  this 
subject,  as  unsound  scripturally,  and  full  of  evil  practically, 
and  among  the  objectors  none  are  more  loud  than  the  in- 
telligent converts.  Christ  hath  no  concord  with  Belial ; 
and  though  the  polygamous  nations  should  be  lost,  we  have 
no  right  to  compromise  his  religion  with  heathenism.  The 
bishop's  opinion,  however,  is  not  without  advocates;  but 
they  are  generally  irreligious  persons,  or  Christians  who 
have  not  weighed  the  bearings  of  the  question.  It  is  said 
by  missionaries  of  his  own  church  that  the  bishop  himself 
was  of  this  last-named  class. 

We  have  thus  hastily  referred  to  what  we  consider  the 

•  **  Ten  WeekB  in  Katal,**  (South  Africa).— Cambridge :  HacndlUui  4  Ok 
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IrODgedt  of  the  many  circuinEtauces  which  oppose  the  pro- 
fess of  Cbristianity  in  Africa.  We  now  propose  to  show, 
b  a  few  words,  that  des^Hte  these  oppositions,  misdonary 

lor  L9  prodacing  much  good  fruit. 

kTbe  history  of  evangelization  in  western  Africa  Lcgtns 

4lh  the  present  century.     The  year  1800  found  a  few  mis- 

knaries  on  the  coast,  of  tlio  Lutheran,  English  Baptist, 

^iscopaliiin,  nnd  Wesleyau  Methodist  churobeB ;  bnt  these 

poatd  bo  regarded  rathi'r  aa  fororiuiners,  or  surveyors  of 

)  land,  thnn  na  miMionaries.     With  Rev.  J.  L,  Wilson, 

'.  Cruikahank,  and  the  English  Methodist  Mtssiotiniy  and 

Storch  Reports  beforu  us,  va  give  the  following  na  np- 

waching  a  reliable  antninary  of  the  history  and  state  of 

0  more  important  missions  now  in  Africa.    The  Engliah 

lftpti»t  MisMoiiary  Society  sent  out  ita  first  m)s.4iouarieB 

wo  to  Sierra  Leone)  iu  1 794.    The  Missionary  Societies 

J  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Loudon,  sent  out  each  two 

■Issionaries  in  175".    The  Cliurch  Missionary  Society  {Eng- 

bh)  sent  oot  two  missionaries  in  1804.    The  Wesleyan 

■ethodist  Church  establLshed  its  African  mission  at  Sierra 

le  in  ISll,  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  1835,  and  on  the  Gam- 

1 1S20.   The  Baslo  Missionary  Society  sent  out  two  mis- 

fenarics  to  Elmina  in  16CS.     The  Presbyterian  Board  of 

■oreign  Missions  (American)  sent  out  two  mis»onaries  in 

The  first   misjuonnry  of  llio   Methodist   Episcopal 

Ihurch  (American)  landed  in  Africa  in  1S33,     The  Meudi 

ssion  (American  Missioimry  AKSocintion)  was  established 

plMI.    The  Southern  Baptist  Board  sent  ont  iwfii-st  mia- 

ytoYombft  In  1H4E).    Most  of  these  missions  have 

n  io  active  operation,  increa«Dg  in  strength  snd  uscliil- 

i,  over  iiince. 

14 
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The  following  tabular  statement,  gathered  from  mission- 
aries in  the  field  and  other  reliable  sources,  will  give  axL 
idea  of  the  present  forces  and  successes  on  the  West  Coast. 
Wesleyan  Methodist  (English) :  missionaries,  20 ;  local 
preachers,  75;  school  teachers,  160;  members,  18,000; 
school  children,  5,000.  Church  Mission  (English) :  mis- 
sionaries and  native  assistants,  many  of  whom  are  ordained, 
120;  teachers,  200;  communicants,  3,000;  scholars,  6,000« 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  (American) :  missionaries, 
23;  teachers,  22;  members,  1,400;  scholars,  850.  Baptist 
Mission  (American)  :  missionaries,  23  ;  teachers,  20  ;  mem- 
bers, 700 ;  scholars,  500.  Presbyterian  Mission  (American) : 
missionaries,  25  ;  communicants,  150;  scholars,  200.  Epis- 
copal Mission  (American):  missionaries,  13;  teachers,  27; 
communicants,  250 ;  scholars,  550.  Englisli  Baptist  Mis- 
sion:  missionaries,  6;  teachers,  15;  members,  130;  scho- 
lars, 300.  Basle  Society  (German  Lutheran) :  missionaries, 
3 ;  members,  40 ;  scholars,  400.  American  Association 
Mission  (Mendi  Mission):  missionaries,  17;  members,  100; 
scholars,  150.  Scotch  Presbyterian  (United  Secession)  Mis- 
sion :  missionaries,  16.  Total  number  of  communicants, 
23,770.  Total  number  of  scholars,  many  of  whom  are  learn- 
ing trades,  13,950.  Where,  in  the  history  of  Protestant 
Christian  Missions,  can  we  find  results  to  equal  these  ? 
How  grand  are  they  when  we  consider  the  oppositions 
before  which  they  have  been  achieved  I 

When  we  add  to  the  above  the  15,000  converts,  and  the 
15,000  school  children  under  care  of  Wesleyan,  Independ- 
ent, Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  French  Protestant,  German 
Protestant,  and  Moravian  Missionaries  in  South  Africa,  what 
grounds  has  the  church  for  encouragement ;  and  how  wre 
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tho  doubts  of  the  fearful,  and  the  sneers  of  the  skeptic,  re- 
gardmg  the  success  of  Christianity  in  Africa,  hushed  into 
silence  before  the  jubilant  hallelujahs  of  this  blood-washed 
throng  I 

'^  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  Ood,''  saith 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy ;  and  to-day  is  that  Scripture 
fulfilled  in  our  eyes.  In  agony  of  intense  desire  she  stretch- 
eth  forth  her  hands  to  heaven  and  to  men  for  the  bread  of 
life;  and  from  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert  to  the 
Southern  Cape,  from  the  Niger  to  the  Mozambique,  the 
many-voiced  want-cry  of  a  despised  and  neglected  race,  a 
race  hitherto  dead  but  now  struggling  into  life,  waxes 
louder  and  louder. 

The  day  dawns  already  when  the  vision  of  an  uninspired 
prophet  shall  be  realized  by  triumphant  millions : 

"  And  Afric'fl  dusky  awftrms, 
That  from  Morocco  to  Angola  dwelt, 
And  drank  the  Niger  from  his  native  wells, 
Or  roused  the  lion  in  Numidia's  groves ; 
The  tribes  that  sat  among  the  fabled  clifib 
Of  Atlas,  looking  to  Atlanta's  wave, 
With  Joj  and  melody  arose  and  came ; 
Zara  awoke  and  came ;  and  Egjpt  came, 
Casting  her  idols  into  the  Nile. 
Black  Ethiopia,  that,  shadowless. 
Beneath  the  Torrid  burned,  rose  and  came. 
Dauma  and  Medra,  and  the  pirate  tribes   . 
Of  Algeri,  with  incense  came,  and  pure 
Offering,  annovinir  now  the  seas  no  more.** 
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Object  of  maintainiiig  an  African  Squadron— Treatj  of  Washington- 
Want  of  Cooperation — Abuses  of  the  American  Flag— Reasons  for 
Continuing  the  African  Squadron— Its  Increase  demanded — Com- 
plaints of  want  of  Protection  from  our  Qtizens  in  AfKca — Objections 
to  the  Maintenance  of  the  Squadron  answered — Unpopularity  of  the 
Station  and  Wh  j. 

That  the  navy  depaitment,  executing  the  pleasure  of  the 
President,  has  since  1843  kept  a  force  of  armed  vessels, 
called  "The  African  Squadron,"  on  the  waters  of  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  is  generally  known  to  our  citizens,  but 
the  business  of  such  squadron  is  not  so  well  understood. 
The  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  may  be  stated  as 
follows:  To  comply  with  a  compact  entered  into  with 
Great  Britain. 

To  suppress  the  slave-trade,  and  all  other  forms  of  illegal 
traffic  and  piracy,  attempted  to  be  carried  on  in  those  seas 
under  cover  of  the  American  flag. 

To  protect  American  commerce  and  American  dtizens 
on  the  West  Coast. 

To  extend  our  knowledge  of  physical  geography,  meteor- 
ology, and  anything  else  that  may  be  of  scientific  or  com- 
mercial value. 

The  treaty  known  as  the  "Treaty  of  Washington"  was 
ratified  in  August,  1842.  We  select  the  following  fmtk 
the  Preamble  and  Articles  for  the  benefit  of  such  readem  m 

St6 
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ky  not  have  acc«as  to  that  document "  Wbereaa 

B  traffic  in  slaves  ia  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of 
cuaiiUv  aod  justice:  and  yhcreaa  both  Ilcr  Majesty  and 
B  United  Stfllea  are  deairoos  of  continuing  their  efibrts 
t  ilB  entire  abolition,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the 
tntracting  partioa  shall  nsc  their  be«t  endeavors  to  accom- 

!i  GO  desirable  an  object,"  etc.,  etc, 
T"  AitTtci^  8. — The  parties  muliially  stipulate  that  each 
repare,  equip,  and  maintaia  in  service  on  the  coast  of 
Hca,  a  sufficient  and  adi^qnate  squadron,  or  uftval  force 
f  vessels,  of  suitable  numbera  and  descriptions,  to  carrj'  in 
1  not  less  than  eighty  guns— to  enforce,  separately  and 
ipcotively,  tl>e  laws,  rights  and  obligations  of  each  of  the 
pro  countries,  for  tho  suppression  of  the  slave-trade ;  tbo 
i0d  squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each  other ;  hut  the 
Iro  governments  stipulating,  nevertheless,  to  give  such 
a  to  the  officers  commanding  their  respective  forces  as 
pall  enable  them  most  eDuctnnlly  to  nut  in  concert  and 
}bperation,  upon  mutual  eonsultntion,  as  oxigcncles  may 
ise,  for  the  attainment  of  the  true  object  of  this  article," 
e.,  etc.,  etc. 
►  "  AnncLE  B, — ^Whereas,  notwithstanding  all  efforts 
Irbich  may  be  made  on  tlie  coast  of  Africa  for  supprewing 
i  slave-trade,  the  fkcilitios  for  carrjing  on  that  traffic, 
Ld  avoiding  the  vigilance  of  cruisers,  by  the  fraudulent  use 
jFAags  and  other  means,  are  so  great,  and  the  templaliun 
T  pursuing  it,  while  a  market  ciin  bo  found  for  sl&ves,  so 
an  that  the  desired  result  may  bo  long  delayed, 
bless  all  markcia  be  shut  against  the  purchaser  of  African 
■gnes;  the  parties  to  this  treaty  agree  that  tliey  uill 
piito  bi  all  becoming  roprcsentatious  and  tsi«is>\)e^«ia*:>!*\ 
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with  any  and  all  powers  within  whose  domimons  suoh 
markets  are  allowed  to  exist ;  and  that  they  will  urge  upon 
all  such  powers  the  propriety  vid  duty  of  closing  sach  mar- 
kets effectually,  at  once  and  forever.*' 

So  &r  as  the  letter  of  this  treaty  is  concerned,  it  has  not 
been  carried  out.  Sometimes  our  force  on  the  coast  has 
been  less  than  eighty  guns,  at  other  times  more :  and  the 
conjoint  cruising  has  been  from  the  first,  in  spirit  and 
letter,  dead.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  inquire  upon 
which  party  the  greater  blame  rests  in  the  non-fulfillment 
of  this  provision ;  but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  object 
of  the  treaty  could  be  better  carried  out  by  a  hearty  and 
well-understood  cooperation  of  the  American  and  English 
squadrons.  The  prevailing  indifference  on  this  subject  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  statement :  The  flagships  of  the 
American  and  British  squadrons  on  the  coast  in  the  years 
1855,  1856,  and  part  of  1857,  met  but  once,  and  that  at  sea. 
They  were  two  miles  apart ;  they  recognized  each  other  by 
signal,  and  by  the  same  means  held  the  following  conununi- 
cation  : 

"  Anything  to  communicate  ?" 

Answer — "  Nothing  to  communicate." 

This  was  the  amount  of  the  cooperation,  so  &r  as  we 
were  informed,  that  occurred  during  those  years.  The 
comment  of  an  Irish  sailor  who  stood  in  the  gangway  of  our 
ship  while  the  signalizing  was  going  on,  was  very  much  to 
the  point :  "  Och,  the  divel  I  ho  might  as  well  have  said 
nothing  at  all  at  all." 

Commander  Foote,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  while  in  command 
of  the  brig  Perry,  on  the  coast,  found  the  English  offioert 
gnite  disposed  to  cooperate  with  him ;  and  so  far  as  he  bid 
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kthority,  carried  oat  the  pravisiuns  of  ttic  treaty  in  thii) 
tspect,  That  gentleman  deserves  much  credit  fur  the 
lumber  of  illegal  trader^  capLured  by  him,  nnd  lor  the 
mount  of  inforinsition  valiinble  to  American  iuteresls  which 
G  gathered  whilo  on  that  station. 

'  Conjoint  cruising  of  Knglish  and  American  war-vesaela  is 

inded  hy  the  position  whidi,  as  a  nation,  we  have 

asumed  rugardiug  the  *'  right  of  Bearcli."    Taking  advan- 

e  of  irhat  we  demand  on  this  eubjeet,  and  what,  out  of 

nspect  to  our  power  and  ibe  feiir  of  ofleuding  us,  other 

latiuua  will  grant,  any  pirate,  or  illegal  trader,  may  escape 

rest  by  British,  or  ollitr  cruieers,  simply  by  carrying  at 

K3  peak  or  mastheiid  nn  Amt*rican  fl.ng.     Indeed  It  liaa 

teen  the  habit  of  illegnl  traders  of  other  nations,  while  on 

Kim  coast  and  in  thu  vicinity  of  EngUali  or  Frencli  meu-of- 

ar,  to  oarry  the  Araerioan  flag,  and  by  this  means  avoid  a 

which   would  discover    the  real  objocta  of  their 

narsuit.    In  the  presence  of  an  Ainericau  man-of-war,  the 

me  traders  would  bear  Eugllsh  colors,  and  thus  escape  all 

(he  officers  of  jnsticc.     Conjoint  crnlalng  would  nonplus  such 

proceeding;  for  if  the  suapected  veiisel  showed  American 

iolors,  sho  HtinUl  be  suarched  by  tlio  American  officers; 

f  British,  or  any  other  colors,  by  tho  British  officers. 

Observations  on  the  abuses  of  our  flag  in  AO-ica,  have  led 
« to  the  opinion  that  wo  are  in  error  in  demanding  that 
estiela  bearing  our  flag  shall  every  wliero  be  exempt  from 
Hearch  by  British  ami  other  cruisers.  It  renolves,  practi- 
ally,  into  till*,  that  every  trader  who  invests  eeventy-fivo 
Mnts  in  bunting,  flgurud  into  stant  nnd  strijies,  and  floats  it 
torn  his  masthead,  may  claim  American  nationality,  and 
Bimiuiity  from  setirch  on  the  high  seas,     WuhiVft  \'i^'? 
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found  a  veneration  for  this  emblem  of  onr  nation's  existence 
and  honor,  to  be  willing  to  see  it  prostituted  to  the  base 
purposes  which  have  been  enacted,  under  its  fair  folds. 
Our  position  would  be  appropriate,  and  demanded  by  self> 
respect,  if  the  nationality  of  vessels  could  be  indubitably 
ascertsuned  without  boarding ;  and  provided  that  we  had  a 
sufficient  naval  force  on  every  sea  to  which  our  commerce 
extends  to  see  that  our  flag  should  be  used  to  cover  only 
lawful  commerce.  But  as  nationality  is  not  so  easily  ascer- 
tained, and  as  our  naval  force  is  small — very  small  as  com- 
pared with  our  commerce — ^and  inadequate  to  the  super- 
vision demanded,  would  it  not  be  well  for  us  so  far  to 
qualify  our  position  as  to  permit  vessels  bearing  the  Ameri- 
can flag  on  tJie  seas  of  the  African  coasty  and  on  other 
waters  frequented  by  illegal  and  piratical  traders^  to  be 
visited  by  the  cruisers  of  other  nations,  and  searched,  when 
suspicion  may  exist  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  nationality 
claimed. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  now  to  withdraw  from  the 
terms  of  this  compact,  so  far  as  the  keeping  of  a  squadron 
on  this  coast  is  concerned,  or  to  increase  or  diminish  our 
forces  there,  provided,  that  in  case  of  withdrawal  of  the 
squadron,  due  notice  bo  given  to  her  majesty's  government. 
But  though  we  should  cease  to  acknowledge  the  obligation 
of  the  treaty  as  an  object  in  maintaining  our  African  squad- 
ron, the  second,  and  more  important  object,  remains  to  be 
met,  namely,  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  between 
Africa  and  America. 

As  early  as  1V42,  the  governor  and  the  provincial  legis- 
lature of  Virgmia  pronounced  the  importation  of  d«vee 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  '^a  trade  of  great  inhumaiiifty/> 
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i  dangerous  "  to  the  very  exUtenco  of  the  Dominions." 

mm  that  day  uotil  tbe  present,  the  opinion  haa  been  gaJn- 

ft  ground,  at,  the  North  and  at  thu  South,  thut  the  trade  b 

wtiich  ft  humane,  an  enlightened,  and  a  respected 

uioa  should  not  cundosuend  to  deal.     Whatever  may 

i  auid  of  the  hnnianily  or  inhumanity  of  this  trade  m 

t  early  liistory,  ceriaiu  it  ia,  that  for  many  years  past  it 

t  heen  carried  on  nnder  conditions  which  made  it  the 

e  of  innnmorahle  murders,  and  immoasorahle  suffering 

a  unoSending  and  a.  defenceless  race. 

^It  is,  moreover,  believed  hy  a  vast  body  of  inteiiigent  and 

Slly  patriotic  citizens  of  tho  South,  that  the  indux,  in  any 

laiderable  numbers,  of  savage  Africuns  into  the  southern 

^tes  would  be  daugeraus  to  the  institutions  of  those 

laces,  and  in  portions  of  them  dangerous  to  the  existence 

white  race.     To  meet  the  demands  prompted  hy 

|ese  sentiments,  at  once  Chriutian  and  patriotic,  the  chief 

tecutive  is  required  to  keep  a  naval  force  on  the  coast  of 

t  to  interuept  the  reckless  speculators,  fitted  out  at 

n  and  New  York,  ivlio,  in  deliance  of  the  laws  of 

■tiona  luid  humanity,  would  enrich  thetiuelvcs  in  this  evil- 

)odiiig  irndo- 
1  Since  eateriug  on  ila  mission,  tbe  African  sqnadron  fass 
much  for  the  suppression  of  this  traMc.  Alore  might 
i^vo  beca  done  with  the  same  force,  had  It  been  distribnted 
k  smaller  viisseU,  and  had  the  cruises  been  made  shorter, 
c  ships  have  been  too  heavy  to  entsr  the  rivers ;  and 
lowmg  that  he  had  to  remain  two  and  a  half  or  three 
^ra  on  the  station,  the  cruiser  avoided  the  shore  as  much 
1  possible.  The  French  and  English  employ  small  steam- 
•  for  this  work ;  and  henoo  their  greater  display  of  aotirity 
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in  oaptnring  slavers  and  extending  protection  and  aid  to 
lawful  traders.  In  1856,  the  English  sqoadron  was  com- 
posed of  twenty-one  vessels,  eighteen  of  which  were  ateam- 
ers.  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  United  States  navy  has 
lately  ordered  three  steamers  to  the  coast,  which  will  add 
much  to  the  efficiency  of  our  squadron  there. 

The  American  African  squadron  should  be  largely  in- 
creased :  four,  or  even  five  vessels  are  not  enough ;  and  this 
increase  is  demanded  by  the  increase  of  American  com- 
merce. As  the  slave-trade  decreases,  lawful  commerce 
increases;  and  if,  by  universal  consent,  the  slave-trade 
should  cease  to-morrow,  the  increase  of  our  squadron  would 
still  be  demanded  for  the  protection  of  our  vessels  and  citi- 
zens. Complaint  is  made  by  our  citizens  on  the  coast,  and 
not  without  cause,  that  they  suffer  many  annoyances  which 
would  not  occur  were  they  visited  more  frequently  by 
American  men-of-war.  The  Africans  have  a  wholesome 
dread  of  great  guns  and  the  bayonets  of  marines.  We  have 
been  told  often,  by  traders,  that  American  vessels  on  the 
coast  are  constantly  receiving  assistance  from  English  men- 
of-war  such  as  should  be  furnished  by  our  own.  This  seem- 
ing neglect  does  not  grow  out  of  the  indifference  of  our 
government  to  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens  abroad, 
as  is  often  intimated,  but  is  owing  to  the  smallness  of  oiir 
squadron  on  the  coast,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  ships  (not 
the  officers)  appointed  to  that  station.  When  Cong^ress 
puts  steamers  enough  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  foreign  commerce,  he  will  likely  put 
some  of  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Until  then  our  citi- 
zens must  be  thankful  for  small  favors,  and  for  the 
trust  to  good  luck  and  kind  neighbors. 
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I  Many  objections  have  been  mode,  of  late,  to  the  main- 

koance  of  a  nquftdron  on  tho  ooast  of  Africa.    >Ve  have 

1  tbe§e  objections  as  preeeutod  by  the  OKtremo  political 

«  of  the  North  and  the  South— the  abolitionist  Nortli, 

hid  estremist  Soutli — and  are  still  at  a  losa  for  un  objocUoo 

b  lliL'  mubti'nance  of  an  anued  oaval  force  ou  the  coast  of 

kfricit  that  will  not  equally  apply  to  the  maintenance  of 

wery  sqnadrou  we  have,  except  that  which  guards  our  owu 

"  The  expense  of  this  squadron  "  ia  dwelt  upon. 

i  is  great — fc25o,ooo  annually ;  but  this  is  less  than  that  of 

fcy  other  foreign  squadron.     "Tho  great  mortality  aniong 

ad  men  "  is  complained  of;  bnt  this  is  less,  in  pro- 

(ertion  to  tho  number  of  men  employed,  than  that  of  wiy 

fljcTjquadron  e«oeptone.    But  tioiigh  the  crpcnaoswcre 

Q  times  greater,  they  should  bo  met,  if  the  honor  of  the 

mericnn  nation,  or  ttio  interests  of  Amencau  commerce, 

mnnd  it.    It  will  be  time  enough  for  our  citizens  of  the 

■torior  to  complain  of  the  unhealthiiioss  of  that  station 

4]en  the  men  engaged  in  the  service  complain  of  iu    This 

fcey  luLve  not  done  yet ;  nor  do  tliey  thanlc  their  country 

tttia  for  doing  it  for  them.    Health  and  personal  comfort 

oiidnry  considerations  witli  the  American  oavd 

Boer  when  duty  ia  in  question.    If  the  honor  of  bis  Sag, 

r  the  bitercBtA  of  his  nation  require  his  services  on  the 

1st  of  Africa,  )ic  will  not  stop  to  ask  is  it  healthy  V    And 

»  ask  Huoh  a  question  for  biui,  would  be  a  rcflecttoii  en  his 

>nor  and  courage.    If  our  gorennaont  has  pronounced 

!  slave-trade  piracy  (and  she  wfts  the  first  among  the 

s  to  do  thi«),  she  should, maintain  an  armed  force  for 

i  suppreauon,  or  recede  from  that  position.     If  wo  bavo 

merco  with  Afiioa,  and  citizens  rcbident  there  engaged 
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in  lawful  pursuits,  they  certainly  deserve  protection.  And, 
be  it  remembered,  we  have  yet  to  contribute  onr  quota  of 
scientific  labor  to  the  navigation  of  those  shores.  Com^ 
merce,  mission  and  colonial  establishments,  nay,  the  caiue 
of  civilization  and  Christianity  in  A&ica,  are  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  maintenance  and  efficiency  of  the  American 
African  squadron. 

We  suggest  to  our  trading  friends,  that  their  constant 
complaining  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  squadron  is  not  politic. 
Better  occasional  assbtance  than  none  at  all. 

And  we  would  remind  the  imprudent  friends  of  coloniza- 
tion and  missions,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  lauding  their  own 
schemes,  are  given  to  commenting  on  the  expensiveness  of 
armed  forces  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  and  encourage 
commerce,  and  the  superiority  of  the  "  peace  system  "  over 
that  of  force,  that  to  the  African  squadron  our  missions  and 
colonies  in  Africa  arc  indebted  for  their  existence.  With- 
draw  the  armed  forces,  and  a  single  twelvemonth  would 
witness  the  destruction  of  every  benevolent  institution  on 
the  West  Coast,  except  those  of  Liberia ;  and  indeed  the 
destruction  of  that  nation  would  be  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  African  station  is  not  popular  with  navy  officers. 
Not  that  it  is  feared — we  have  no  such  word  as  fear  in  our 
vocabulary — ^but  because  of  its  expcnsiveness,  the  long  in- 
tervals of  "  news  from  home,"  and  the  monotony  of  the 
cruiser's  life  there.  The  notion  prevails  extensively,  that 
navy  officers  are  provided,  on  ship-board,  with  furnished 
apartments,  comfortable  fare,  wines  included  I  and  uniform. 
Alas !  that  it  is  not  so.  And  that  it  is  not  so,  the  lean 
purse  of  the  African  cruiser  will  testify.  Most  of  the  pro- 
visions consumed  in  the  officers^  messes  are  such  as  havt 
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^^Bbo  pnt  ap  in  Americn,  um],  by  tho  lime  they  reach  tbem, 

^^Hp  pl&iuest  fare  U  high  living  in  point  of  price.    A&ican 

^^^(^kels  ore  not  nbundont  in  such  cdibk-s  as  white  men  use. 

Baked  bala  are  very  good,  no  doubt,  but  tUcy  are  not 

attractive  to  the  American  taste.    Parrots  are  siud  to  be 

^^elicale,"  but  what  cannibal  coald  eat  a  thing  that  says 

■  prayors  Ukc  a  Christian,  and  screaois  '*  remember  poor 

Bliy "  with  iu  dying  breath.    A  boiled  monkey  might 

(ok  very  well  to  Dean  Swill,  whoee  mouth  could  water  at 

e  thought  of"  baked  baby,"  but  for  myself,  I  ehould  feel 

H>ro  like  reading    the  fimcral  surrice  over  such   a  diab 

1  dining  on  it.     The  ii-uits  are  good,  but  m  iU  not  keep 

.,     Figs  and  poultry  may  be  obtained  at  the  large 

I,  but  seldom  in  «ufiicicnt  quantities  to  supply  all  the 

s,    Then  such  pigs  I    Shades  of  Cincinnati  porkers 

■t  up '.    Lank  and  lean  aa  ilM'ed  grey-hounds,  savage  and 

■tamable  as  hyenuR,  they  do  for  neither  cooking  nor  kcep- 

Tho  hens  are  good — very  good;  bat  it  is  a  moral 

ihcT  than  a  muacidar  goodness.     They  are,  generally, 

ler-loolung  old  matrons,  that  have  become  lean  iu  pro- 

;  for  other  generatious ;   they  become  home-sick,  or 

i-siok,  on  ehip-bonrd,  and  for  wont  of  the  inspiring  notes 

r  own  chanticleer  soon  depart  this  life.    Ton  nuy  be 

|re,  delicate  reader,  that  such  ihdcd  oacklers  make  /6»l 

I  After  filling  up  with  stores  and  water  at  the  XJ.  8.  alore- 

n  tho  Cape  Verd  lalanda,  nt  which  place  is  the  post- 

Bco  for  tho  station,  the  cruiser  runs  over  to  the  coast,  and 

roceeds  along  shore,  tuuching  at  tho  principal  towns,  and 

;  such  American  vessels  as  he  may  meet  until  he 

)hu  St.  Paul,  Loaodo,  or  Su  Philip,  Benguela ;  then  ha 
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returns  to  the  Cape  Yerds.  This  cruise  generally  occupies 
four  months — ^months  of  monotonous  duty,  tedious  same- 
ness of  scenery,  for  all  African  towns  are  alike  in  general 
character,  ennui,  and  debility  from  the  heat ;  and  all  this 
without  news  from  home.  Then  hours  move  on  leaden 
wings ;  time,  precious  time,  is  felt  to  be  a  burden,  and  with 
its  anxieties  hangs  heavily  on  the  heart.  Often  would  the 
African  cruiser,  on  waking  from  a  dream  of  home,  willingly 
consent  to  wipe  out  from  the  number  of  his  days  the  weeks 
which  keep  him  from  the  desired  haven  where  messages  of 
love  may  greet  him. 

In  memory  we  are  there  now,  and  live  again  the  dead 
life  of  the  tropical  calms.  But  time,  that  waits  for  none, 
will  speed  for  none.  The  equator  must  be  crossed  and  re- 
crossed,  storms  encountered  and  calms  endured,  days  and 
nights  of  rocking  and  plunging  on  the  dreary  sea,  counted 
by  the  score ;  but  we  shall  make  the  Cape  Verds  at  last ; 
the  English  steamer,  strong  and  faithful,  like  the  nation  she 
represents,  will  heave  in  sight ;  the  American  mails  will  be 
opened,  and  we  shall  hear,  with  palpitating  hearts,  "  letters 
for  you."  In  the  meantime,  thank  God  for  dreams.  They 
bring  the  pattering  of  little  feet,  and  the  forms  of  loved 
ones,  and  caresses  of  pure  affection,  to  the  sailor's  pillow 
and  the  sailor's  heart. 
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ic  Cupe  T«rd  IslandB — Origin — DrongbU — TopnlntioD— CUmalo — U>;o 

— BoavIfU  —  Sol  —  Ttugo  —  Sm  Vincent  —  Porto  0»it(le—Aineric>n 

[Gr4Tef*nl — San  Antonio— Bran — St.  J>go — Porto  Prajra — Untold 

ElnciJciits— Uomcwvd  Botmi — The  17.  S,  BKaxoat  JunMtoim — Homo 

■Ag*Iii— Adieu. 

I  Capo  Vord  Islondflt  situate  between  14°  4B'  and  17° 
|R'  N.  lal,,  and  22°  43'  and  25°  23'  W.  bug.,  have  been 
I  and  favorably  known  to  ihe  seafaring  and  commercial 
n  of  Europe  and  America,  na  a  half-way  hoase,  or  cara- 
on  tiie  aeas,  between  the  ports  of  Europe  and  South 
merica,  and  thodo  of  America  and  Afriea.  They  are  visited 
hqucntly  alim  by  the  home  ward-bo  and  Indiamen  of  Great 
Iritain,  and  by  Amurican  whalers.  In  later  yearsthcy  hare 
fbtamod  aorao  uotoricly  as  being  tho  rcndezvoas  of  the 

ivricaD  Aliicau  Squadron. 

^  Tlie  group  (itoTnotimKS,  hut  incorreotly,  called  the  "Cape  de 

Cerdes  Mands")  takes  ita  name  from  Capo  Verd  on  the  oppo- 

ItP  coast,  400  miles  distaut,  and  waa  discovered  iii  tlie  year 

H50  by  Antonio  Noli,  a  Genocsa  in  the  aurvice  of  the  prince  of 

Eortngal,    Tlio  itihabited  islands  are  ten,  namely :  St.  J&go, 

U,  Boavista  (genorally  called  Bonavista),  Mayo,  Fnego, 

t  Fogo,  Brava,  St,  Nidioloa,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Antonio,  and 

Branco.     Besides  these  lliero  lire  several  islets,  barren  and 

without  inhftbitant«,  remarkable  only  as  tho  I'esorl  of  flflher- 

^MD  and  sea-birds,  and  for  tho  grotesque  beauty  of  their 
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dark  clifis  and  foam-lashed  shores,  and  the  well-character- 
ized types  of  their  geological  formations.  These  islands  are 
all  of  volcanic  origin  ;  the  fruit,  no  doubt,  of  the  same  sub- 
terraneous throes  which  gave  the  Madeiras  and  Canaries 
to  the  superaqueous  world.  There  are,  however,  abundant 
evidences  of  distinct  and  well-marked  periods  of  elevation, 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  the  last  of  which  may  be 
referred  to  a  comparatively  recent  disturbance.  The  bold 
difb,  and  wind-denuded  peaks  and  mountain  sides,  reveal 
perpendicular  dikes  of  volcanic  breccia,  protrusions  of  green 
stone,  and  beds  of  secondaiy  limestone.  In  outline  these 
islands  are  wildly  jagged ;  in  surface,  everywhere  uneven ; 
but  few  of  their  tortuous  valleys  contain  any  verdure,  and 
the  mountains  are  generally  without  trees  or  even  shrubs. 
M.  Koli  must  have  called  them  Verde  for  the  reason  that 
they  were  not  green.  The  soil  is  a  well-decomposed  tu&, 
and  when  duly  watered  yields  most  abundantly  the  fruits 
and  grains  of  the  tropics ;  but  alas  I  they  have  no  rivers,  no 
"  fountains  abounding  with  water,"  and  rain  seldom  falls  on 
the  thirsty  fields. 

Our  first  visit  to  them  was  in  August,  1855,  and  at  that 
time  no  rain  had  fallen  on  any  of  them  in  three  years,  and 
some  of  them  had  received  none  in  four  years.  In  many  of 
them  the  cattle  had  perished,  and  the  famine-stricken  in* 
habitants  were  flj'ing  to  those  in  which  there  was  still  some 
food.  Appeal  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  to  the 
mother  country,  and  to  America :  some  relief  was  obtained^ 
but  before  it  came,  the  population,  which  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1855  was  120,000,  had  fallen  below  100,000. 

For  nine  months  of  the  year,  the  islands  are  swept  by  thtti 
strong  northeast  trade-winds,  and  during  their  oontinnttM 
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)  expected ;  the  plants,  except  the  orchiUa,  and 

a  which  BUbflist  mainly  on  the  atmosphere,  wither;  and 

If  by  irrigation  that  the  fruit-trees  are  preserved  in 

)l  Talleyn.     During  the  monthflol' August,  Septcinher,  and 

htober,  the  prevailing  u-iuds  are  Troax  the  southwest,  and 

niilly  bring  rain  with  them.     Of  late  yeara  the 

s  have  hcon  more  frequent  than  formerly  ;  and  each 

pcceding  one  becomes  longer  tiion  the  former.     A  few 

vrc  such  as  that  which  has  just  passed  will  leave  the  ielanda 

lit  ijdiahituuts ;  and  when  they  are  gone,  the  world  will 

it  as  good  and  quite  as  intelligent  as  it  is  with  thetn. 

r  many  years  these  were  the  penal  colonies  of  Portu- 

;  the  criminals  were  ullowed  to  import  negroes,  as  slaves, 

a  the  ooaat ;  with  the40  they  intermarried,  and  the  prci- 

.  inhabitants  are  worthy  representatives  of  this  mixtnr« 

Lvity  and  ignorance.  Phygically  the  Aii-ican  element 

(dominalcs;  tlieir  skins  are   black  imd  their  heads  are 

lky,imdbut  for  the  regularity  of  their  features  they  would 

istbrgennino  Ethiopians.  Tho  officers  of  thcgoremmeat, 

f  uf  the  merchants,  and  the  higher  priests,  are  white 

;  but  tho  rest  of  the  hihabitants  may  he  called 

■hs,  without  tlie  least  violation  of  langnago. 

o  climate  of  tlie  C.-ipo  Vcrd  Islands  is  in  every  respect 

(pical ;  bnt  owing  to  tho  constancy  of  tho  trade-winda 

ih  sweep  over  tliem,  the  temperature  is  moderate  and 

irm.     During  what  is  termed  tlie  rwny  season  the  cli- 

1  is  deadly  to  Americans,  and  pcrsions  from  the  north 

Europe.    African  fever  prevails,  and  frequently,  becora- 

epldeniic,  cnrrits  off  many  of  tho  inhabitants.     During 

B  prevalence  of  the  nortbeasl  trade-winds  the  atmosjihcre 

tdiyanil  laden  vrith  dost,  swept  tcota  the  lifeless  fields^ 
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inflammatory  fevers  are  then  frequent,  and  it  becomes  the 
white-skinned  stranger  to  be  always  temperate  in  living  and 
exercise,  and  to  avoid  the  night  air.  The  sanitary  regula- 
tion of  the  African  squadron,  which  prohibits  staying  on 
shore  on  the  coast  after  sunset,  is,  and  for  sufficient  reasons, 
applied  to  these  islands  also. 
Some  of  this  group  are  worthy  of  particular  notice. 


MAYO, 

which  is  twelve  miles  long  and  eight  broad,  is  remarkable 
for  having  but  one  spring  of  fresh  water  in  its  whole  extent. 
It  is  thinly  populated;  the  wretched  inhabitants  make  a 
scanty  living  by  manufacturing  salt  from  sea-water ;  and  they 
do  no  more  of  this  than  will  suffice  to  buy  corn  enough  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together. 

The  living  sharers  of  their  want  are  pigs>,  donkeys,  and 
goats.  By  the  way,  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  experiment 
of  starving  goats  or  donkeys  has  ever  been  tried.  If  so, 
with  what  success  ? 

BOAVISTA, 

(literally  good  view),  is  said  to  have  been  productive  at  one 
time ;  at  present  it  is  almost  a  desert.  Its  people,  of  whom 
there  are  four  thousand,  are  always  hungry,  and  the  lean 
cattle,  with  sad  faces  and  tears  in  their  eyes,  walk  solemnly 
in  endless  rumination  over  grassless  fields.  In  the  valleys 
there  is  some  vegetation.  Fishing,  salt-makings  and  gomg 
to  funerals,  are  the  chief  amusements  and  employmenti  of 
the  people. 
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Bill 

is  well  known  to  the  American  trade  for  the  excellence  and 
quantity  of  the  salt  produced  there.  Along  the  beach,  on 
which  the  salt-pans  lie,  vast  hills  of  it  may  be  seen  glistening 
in  the  sun,  like  huge  drifts  of  snow. 

FUBOO 

(Fogo)  is  remarkable  for  the  height  of  its  central  moun- 
tain, which  is  a  slumbering  volcano.  It  emits  smoke  and 
gaseous  vapors ;  and  at  night,  in  heavy  weather,  the  clouds 
above  it  reflects  a  dull  red  light  from  the  flres  in  its  crater. 
Its  height,  as  estimated  by  M.  Kerhallet,  is  2,976  metres, 
and  the  depth  of  the  crater  186  metres.  Mrs.  Somerville, 
quoting  from  Yidal,  gives  the  height  as  9,154  feet. 

As  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  this  volcano 
was  so  active  that  it  served  a  valuable  purpose  as  a  light- 
house to  mariners  on  the  adjacent  seas. 

ST.  VINCENT 

is  fevorably  known  to  the  American  cruiser ;  for  here  the 
English  steamers  of  the  Brazilian  line  deliver  the  American 
mails  for  the  African  squadron.  The  tax  on  letters  is  one 
readily  paid ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  exorbitant  charge 
oi  sixty-five  cents  per  half  ounce  should  be  extorted  from 
men  who  are  serving  their  country  on  the  African  coast. 
Surely  they  are  taxed  disproportionately ;  and  that  portion 
of  it  which  goes  to  our  own  government  might  well  be  les- 
sened. 
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The  bay  of  Porto  Grande,  in  the  island  of  St.  Yino^rt^ 
affords  a  secure  anchorage  from  the  prevailing  winds.  The 
town,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  bay,  is  a  collecU<m  ot 
small  stone  huts,  surrounded  hj  hills  and  vaUeys  that  are 
the  very  emblems  of  barrenness.  It  is  the  coal  depot  of  the 
English  Brazilian  lines,  on  the  local  expenditures  of  which 
the  town  is  supported.  The  houses  of  the  American  and 
English  vice  consuls,  coal  agents  and  traders,  help  to  give 
it  an  air  of  civilization  and  decency.  On  an  arid  plain 
beyond  the  town  is  the  American  graveyard.  We  have 
visited  it  often,  but  never  without  sadness  at  the  &te  of 
those  who  met  death  and  found  their  long  homes  on  so 
lonely  a  shore.  After  we  are  dead,  it  will  matter  little 
where  earth  returns  to  earth ;  but  in  anticipating  that 
event,  it  would  add  much  to  its  gloom  to  think  that  the 
bed  of  our  long  sleep  should  be  made  where  the  surf  beats 
on  a  neglected  shore,  where  the  dreary  wind  speaketh  con- 
tinually in  a  mournful  voice,  where  flowers  find  no  life,  and 
where  the  angel  of  desolation  spreadeth  his  wings  forever. 
On  such  a  spot  is  the  American  graveyard  of  Porto  Grande. 
But  even  here,  as  though  kind  nature  would  speak  to  us  in 
the  language  of  hope  and  life  from  the  midst  of  death,  on  a 
soil  unmoved  by  swelling  germs  or  insect  forms,  a  few 
dwarf  cedars,  emblems  of  immortality,  rear  their  tiny  heads 
and  point  us  to  the  skies.  Here  sleep  officers  and  men, 
carried  off  by  diseases  contracted  on  the  coast,  who  never 
dreamt  that  a  life  of  honorable  ambition  and  faithful  service 
could  end  in  such  quietude  and  obscurity.  The  fence  of 
the  yard  is  falling  down ;  the  American  eagle  which  stands 
over  the  gate,  spreading  his  wings  in  the  attitude  of  de&nee^- 
is  dropping  to  pieces ;  and  many  of  the  tombs  and  h6ii^ 
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stones  haye  fidlen  down.  The  same  state  of  things  exists 
in  the  graveyard  of  Porto  Praya;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  nations,  the  American 
borial-gronnds  abroad  are  generally  in  a  disgraceful  condi- 
tion. Is  it  true  that  the  civilization  and  refinement  of  a 
people  may  be  estimated  by  the  respect  which  they  show 
for  their  dead  ?  Our  consuls  abroad  and  the  commanders 
of  our  foreign  squadrons  might  do  much  toward  wiping  out 
this  reproach. 

When  last  at  this  port  we  exhumed  the  remains  of  Lieut. 
Henry,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  an  accomplished,  worthy 
and  beloved  young  officer.  They  rest  now,  amid  the  dust 
of  his  fathers,  under  the  greensward  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  we  came  away  for  the  last  time  from  that  unconse- 
crated  ground,  and  our  feet  sank  ankle  deep  in  the  burning 
dust,  the  earnest  prayer  was :  "  bury  me  not  among  stran- 
gers. No,  let  me  sleep  where  spring  shall  scatter  flowers 
o'er  the  moldering  um,  and  the  carolling  of  birds  shall  min- 
gle with  the  lullabies  of  angel  watchers,  and  friends  shall 
come  in  the  quiet  evening  to  commune  with  the  invisible 
beloved,  to  gather  thoughts  of  heaven,  and  to  learn  the  way. 

The  adjoining  island, 

ST.   AllTTOMIO, 

produces  com,  sugar-cane  and  fruits;  but  not  enough  for 
the  support  of  its  population. 

BBAVA 

has  some  well  watered  and  fertile  valleys,  and  produces 
cattle  and  vegetables  for  exportation  to  the  other  islands. 
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Fortunately  for  these  people,  the  waters  around  the  grcmp 
produce  exeellent  fish.  Whales  are  taken  occasionally  in 
the  breeding  season ;  and  the  barter  with  the  whalers  pro- 
duces bread. 

ST.    JA60 

is  the  most  important  island  of  the  Cape  Verd  group.  Its 
population  is  more  numerous,  its  exportations  and  importa- 
tions are  larger :  it  is  the  port  of  entry  to  the  other  islands, 
has  the  seat  of  government,  the  cathedral,  and  the  U.  S. 
storehouse  of  the  African  squadron.  Porto  Praya  is  the 
chief  town.  The  bay  of  the  same  name  opens  to  the  sontb- 
ward,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  a  nule 
inland.  Its  shores  are  bold  and  high,  and  being  lined  by 
huge  masses  of  conglomerate,  arc  almost  inaccessible.  At 
the  head  of  the  bay  there  is  a  sand  beach  half  a  mile  in 
length.  Here  boats  land,  or  rather  stop,  and  the  passen- 
gers are  carried  through  the  surf  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
boatmen,  or  natives,  hungry  for  a  fee.  The  town  is  boilt 
on  a  plateau,  or  table  land,  150  feet  high,  which  contains 
about  a  square  mile.  Its  native  iababitants  number  four 
thousand ;  Portuguese  officials  and  other  foreigners,  about 
a  hundred.  Here  resides  W.  H.  Morse,  Esq.,  our  hospi- 
table and  energetic  consul  for  the  Capo  Verd  Islands.  The 
houses  are  built  on  the  sides  of  a  largo  square;  many  of 
them  are  of  good  size,  and  all  are  substantial,  being  built 
of  stone  and  covered  with  Dutch  tiles.  There  is  a  small 
market  here ;  and  becl^  poultry  and  vegetables,  can  bo 
obtained  in  small  quantities ;  and  besides  these,  some  of 
the  finest  oranges  in  the  world.  Water  is  sold,  but  ai  a 
low  price.    It  is  wholesome,  but  of  an  unpleasant  flsTor,  m 
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8  through  Btiata  of  rotten  limostone.    Bee^  water 

i  tobooco  lire  moQoiiolies ;  that  in,  a  conipatif  or  an  indi* 

a  tho  goTenimout  so  much  for  the  right  to  sell 

e  articles,  and  none  are  allowed  to  sell  hiit  hy  appoint- 

.  of  the  monopolbt.     Monopoly  has  this  advantage 

I,  that  a  Biiutll  quantity  Is  sold  at  the  same  rale  as  ft 

?  quaoUty ;  thus  prevcnimg  speculation,  and  putting 

•  poor  on  the  same  footing  with  the  rich.    Slaves  arc  etiil 

1  in  St.  Jago,  and  by  the  puund  at  that ;  but  a  pound  of 

1  negro  meal  will  not  bring  as  much  as  the  more  yonng 

}  lender  flesh.     It  may  be  wtU  to  remark,  bowc\'cr,  that 

p  moat  is  not  gcjicraliy  calen  1     Tbu  flag-ship  Jamestotra 

pi  madi  time  at  Porto  Praj-a,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  we 

I  ample  opportunity  of  making  short  excureioos  in  its 

mty.    I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  some  of  these,  and, 

r  reader,  of  onr  walks  to  the  baobab  tree,  ibrty  feet  in 

mfereiicG,  whiuh  was  standing  vhere  it  now  stands 

D  the  island  was  discovered ;  and  of  oar  waUc  to  Trioi- 

;,  where  there  are  gardens  and  orange  orchards;  and 

r  we  broke  down  on  the  way ;  and  how  our  dignified 

I  surgeon  worked  fats  passage  to  town  on  the  back  of  a 

ikey  "  that  wouldn't  go."    I  should  like  to  give  an  ac- 

^nt  of  our  visit  to  tlm  ancient  capital  of  tho  Uland,  tho 

Y  of  Cidade  (formerly  St.  Jago),  now  in  ruins ;  its  vene- 

^le  catlicdral,  riuned  monastery,  and  parish  church,  in 

li  are  tombstones  which  date  haok  to  a  period  anterior 

c  discovery  of  Atnorica;  and  how  wo  came  near  losing 

!S  on  the  way  by  being  struck  by  a  flaw.    I  should 

0  to  tell  you  Koinuthing  of  our  excellent  &iend,  the  gover- 

IT  of  these  islands ;  and  of  our  doar  and  pious  old  friend, 

t  Roman  Catliolic  bishop  of  the  Cape  Vcrd  Islands ;  and 
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Fortunately  for  these  people,  the  waters  around  the  group 
produce  excellent  fish.  Whales  are  taken  occasionally  in 
the  breeding  season ;  and  the  barter  with  the  whalers  pro- 
duces bread. 

ST.    JA60 

is  the  most  important  island  of  the  Cape  Verd  group.  Its 
population  is  more  numerous,  its  ezportations  and  importa- 
tions are  larger :  it  is  the  port  of  entry  to  the  other  ialfttiflff^ 
has  the  seat  of  government,  the  cathedral,  and  the  TJ.  S. 
storehouse  of  the  African  squadron.  Porto  Praya  is  the 
chief  town.  The  bay  of  the  same  name  opens  to  the  south- 
ward, is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  a  mfle 
inland.  Its  shores  are  bold  and  high,  and  being  Hned  by 
huge  masses  of  conglomerate,  are  almost  inaccessible.  At 
the  head  of  the  bay  there  is  a  sand  beach  half  a  mile  in 
length.  Here  boats  land,  or  rather  stop,  and  the  passen- 
gers are  carried  through  the  surf  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
boatmen,  or  natives,  hungiy  for  a  fee.  The  town  is  built 
on  a  plateau,  or  table  land,  150  feet  high,  which  contains 
about  a  square  mile.  Its  native  iubabitants  number  four 
thousand ;  Portuguese  officials  and  other  foreigners,  about 
a  hundred.  Here  resides  W.  H.  Morse,  Esq.,  our  hospi- 
table and  energetic  consul  for  the  Capo  Verd  Islands.  The 
houses  are  built  on  the  sides  of  a  largo  square;  many  of 
them  are  of  good  size,  and  all  are  substantial,  being  built 
of  stone  and  covered  with  Dutch  tiles.  There  is  a  small 
market  here ;  and  beef,  poultry  and  vegetables,  can  bo 
obtained  in  small  quantities ;  and  besides  these,  some  of 
the  finest  oranges  in  the  world.  Water  is  sold,  but  ai  a 
low  price.    It  is  wholesome,  but  of  an  unpleasant  flsTor,  at 
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« thi-ougli  strata  of  rotten  limeslone.  B«ef,  water 
and  tobacco  are  mcrnopoUes;  tliat  is,  a  companf  or  an  indi- 
vidual pays  the  goveramuut  so  mucli  for  the  riglil  to  sell 
these  articles,  aud  none  are  allowed  to  sell  bnt  hj  appoint* 
ment  of  tliu  luouopolist.  Mouupoly  has  this  advantage 
here,  that  a  email  quantity  Is  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  a 
large  quantity ;  thus  preventing  speculation,  aud  putting 
the  poor  on  the  same  footing  with  the  rich.  iSlaves  are  still 
sold  in  SL.  tiagv,  and  by  the  poand  at  that ;  but  a  pound  of 
old  negro  meat  will  not  bring  as  mucli  as  the  more  yonng 
and  tender  flesh.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  however,  thai 
tlii«  moat  is  not  generally  eaten  I  The  flag-ship  Jamestown 
spent  much  time  at  Porto  Praya,  aa  iu  duly  bound,  and  wo 
had  ample  opportimJty  of  making  short  cxcursiouB  in  its 
vicinity.  I  sliould  like  to  tell  you  of  some  of  these,  and, 
dear  reader,  of  our  walks  to  the  baobab  tree,  forty  feet  iu 
circumference,  which  was  standing  where  it  now  stands 
when  the  iaiaud  was  discovered ;  and  of  our  walk  to  Trini- 
da<l,  where  there  are  gardens  and  orange  orchards ;  and 
how  we  broke  don-n  on  the  way ;  and  how  our  dignified 
flpet  surgeon  worked  his  passage  to  town  on  the  back  of  a 
donkey  "  that  wouldn't  go."  I  shonld  like  to  give  an  ao- 
mnt  of  our  visit  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island,  the 
f  of  Cidade  (formerly  Si.  Jago),  now  in  ruins  ;  its  vene- 
1  cathedral,  ruined  monastery,  and  pariah  church,  in 
h  are  lombstones  wliich  date  back  to  a  period  anterior 

Bthe  discovery  of  America;  and  how  wo  came  near  losmg 
r  lives  on  the  way  by  being  struck  by  a  flaw.  I  obould 
like  to  tell  you  something  of  our  excellent  friend,  the  gover- 
nor of  these  Islands-,  and  of  our  detr  and  pious  old  friend, 

iie  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  Cape  Vcrd  Isbnds ;  and 
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how  his  &t  sides  shook  with  langhter  when  we  propose 
send  him  two  Methodist  preachers  from  America  who  sh 
do  more  and  better  work  than  his  forty  priests  all 
together.  All  abont  these  things  I  could  tell  you, 
more  besides;  but  I  fear  that  you  are  already  wear 
these  sketches,  and  I  know  I  am. 

The  Jamestown  lefl  Porto  Praya  and  the  African  sti 
on  the  first  day  of  May,  1857,  and  entered  the  Delawar 
the  first  of  June ;  having  visited  over  twenty  foreign  p 
many  of  them  several  times,  boarded  over  a  hundred 
sels,  and  sailed  37,000  miles.  She  was  pronounced  in  ^ 
feet  order  and  efficiency  "  by  the  inspecting  officers  on 
return ;  and  I  question  if  a  better  disciplined  or  more  bd 
crew  ever  worked  a  ship :  thanks  to  her  excellent  Conn 
der,  J.  n.  TV. ;  First  Lieutenant,  T.  H.  P. ;  Marine  Ofl 
W.  L.  S. ;  and  the  exemplary  lives  of  all  her  commissi< 
officers.  I  would  like  to  describe  the  emotions  which  sti 
in  our  hearts  as  the  shores  of  our  own  beloved  land  loo 
above  the  horizon ;  the  pride,  the  gratitude,  which  gk 
when  we  breathed  again  the  air  of  the  noblest,  the  fi 
of  earth  ;  the  tears  of  joy  that  welcomed  us  home,  and 
thanksgiving  of  devoted  hearts  in  our  behalf  But 
guage  fiiils  us. 
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happens  in  this  latituile,  that  the  sky  is  entirely  clondletA, 
and  beuce  it  is  but  seldom  Been  beyoud  the  diatanco  of  fifty 
or  sixty  tniles,  and  then  often  the  eummit  of  the  cone  aloae 
is  visible,  peermg  above  the  clouds,  whiob  llic  ntonnlflin 
attracts  and  holds  to  its  el  tics. 

Few  pictures  live  more  vividly  in  memory  than  the  first 
appearance  of  a  land  for  which  the  voyager  has  beon  &nx- 
iotuly  looldng,  when  seen  fi-om  the  narrow  conlines  of  a  fihtp 
tossed  on  a  monotonons  sea;  and  from  no  other  point  of 
view  will  the  impression  be  bo  favorable.  The  rugged 
Bteej^  and  dark  ravines  are  lost  in  tlic  distance ;  hills  and 
vales  blend  with  each  other  in  soflened  lines ;  and  lUo  miad, 
absorbed  la  the  phyacal  aspect,  forgets  the  human  sorroira 
and  moral  delbrmities  which  exist  in  every  cllinc. 

Such  a  view  was  onra,  on  the  evening  referred  to.  The 
solitary  ship,  the  silent  sea,  the  darkening  sky,  tbo  &dH)g 
glow  of  eveniug,  the  struggling  atar-lijjht,  the  clearly-de- 
fined cii'clo  of  the  horizon,  broken  only  by  the  loanunMli 
pyramid  riemg  from  the  plane  of  the  ocean, 

"  Like  Gartli'*  glgandc  sentinel, 
DlMOoning  in  tbc  skj," 

oonsptred  to  produce  an  impression  that  must  lire  In 
memory,  a  thing  of  beauty,  for  ever.  But  more  of  Toofr- 
rifle  in  its  appropriate  place ;  at  present  we  are  boiui4  for 
other  shores. 

On  the  following  morning,  Sunday  14th,  the  iaUnd  of 
Grand  Canary  was  fully  in  view ;  wc  were  running  bo&ro 
the  brisk  N.E.  trade-wind,  and  early  in  the  allemoon  stood 
in  for  the  town  of  Las  Palmas,  and  eame  to  anchor  in  ita 
open  roadstead,  u  mile  froiii  \\i«^  f^Wie.   Tlva  decks  vfun 
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iftll  tlirough  n  olouOy  <luy  in  llic  month  of  October,  wo 

B  expocUng  to  hear  ihe  cry  of  "Land,  hoi"  from  lh« 

Ptojts,"  und  oceasionally  swucp'mg  ihe  western  horizon  with 

OUT  ttiU^soopCia,  Icioking  fur  the   gi.int  landmark  of  these 

waters — the  Peak  of  Tcnoriffo.     Aboat  sunset,  the  clouds 

itam  the  south  and  wvst  diMpGrscM], .  and  far  oS  on   the 

■  irestern  horizon,  near  the  place  of  lh«  sun's  departure,  the 

nkuge  cono  appeared,  clearly  defined,  its  broad  base  Booming 

)  rest  on  the  sur&ce  of  ihii  now  burnishGd  ocean,  and 

tearing  the  cvi-ning  Ftnra  on  tta  Athmtoaii  Hlioidders. 

I  By  oliscrvatiou,  wo  Ibmid  that  wu  were  sixty  miles  dis- 

tnt,  yet  MO  distinct  was  the  ontline,  that  wo  might  liavo 

a  it  several  hours  sooner,  if  the  sky  had  been  free  from 

|oud«.    The  Peak  is  tiai<L  to  he  Tisibic,  in  very  dcv  wea- 

iicr,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles;  yet  it  Kchlom 
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happens  in  this  latitude,  that  the  sky  is  entirely  dondlesBi 
and  hence  it  is  but  seldom  seen  beyond  the  distance  of  fifty 
or  sixty  tniles,  and  then  often  the  summit  of  the  cone  alone 
is  visible,  peering  above  the  donds,  which  the  mountain 
attracts  and  holds  to  its  sides. 

Few  pictures  live  more  vividly  in  memory  than  the  first 
appearance  of  a  land  for  which  the  voyager  has  been  anx- 
iously looking,  when  seen  firom  the  narrow  confines  of  a  ship 
tossed  on  a  monotonous  sea ;  and  from  no  other  point  of 
view  will  the  impression  be  so  fiivorable.  The  ragged 
steeps  and  dark  ravines  are  lost  in  the  distance ;  hills  and 
vales  blend  with  each  other  in  softened  lines ;  and  the  mind, 
absorbed  in  the  physical  aspect,  forgets  the  human  sorrows 
and  moral  deformities  which  exist  in  every  clime. 

Such  a  view  was  ours,  on  the  evening  referred  to.  The 
solitary  ship,  the  silent  sea,  the  darkening  sky,  the  &ding 
glow  of  evening,  the  struggling  star-light,  the  clearly-de- 
fined circle  of  the  horizon,  broken  only  by  the  mammoth 
pyramid  rising  from  the  plane  of  the  ocean, 

"  Like  Earth's  gigantic  sentinel. 
Discoursing  in  the  sky/' 

conspired  to  produce  an  impression  that  must  live  in 
memory,  a  thing  of  beauty,  for  ever.  But  more  of  Ten^* 
riffe  in  its  appropriate  place ;  at  present  we  are  bound  for 
other  shores. 

On  the  following  morning,  Sunday  14th,  the  island  of 
Grand  Canary  was  fully  in  view ;  we  were  running  befiire 
the  brisk  N.E.  trade-wind,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  stood 
in  for  the  town  of  Las  Palmas,  and  came  to  anchor  in  fibi 
open  roadstead,  a  mile  firom  the  shore.    The  decks 
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fcefflly  cleared,  the  awitings  spread,  all  unnecessary  work 

WadoDc},  and  tbe  men  bring  nlr^ady  in  dean  drcsa,  onr 

Blip  assiimod  a  quietnosa  and  neatness  becoming  the  sacred 

day,    llio  licalth-boat,  bearing  tho  Spanish  ensign,  after 

much  delay,  came  alongside,  and  granted  ns  leave  to  com- 

0  with  the  shore.    She  was  foUowed  by  a  number 

f  slioro-boato,  6lled  with  unlircs  of  all  nges  and  classes, 

Ibrions  to  seo  an  American  man-of-war.    They  wer«  pcr- 

Utted  to  board,  and  interested  ns  much  with  their  Hvcly 

fr&ttle,  respeclftil  manners  and  variety  of  costumes.    They 

■arthy,  bnt  not  less  robnsl  than  their  brethren 

f  Spain,  much  like  the  Creoles  of  Cuba,  and  lime  nolliiiig 

Inracteristic  in  dress,  if  wo  except  the  knoo-breeches  and 

}  woollen  hose,  supported  at  the  knee  with  brightly 

bolored  stripes ;   and   tliis,  as  wo  afterward  observed,  dis- 

biguialie<l  tfio  people  of  the  conntry  from  those  of  tho 

ty,  and  the  fiahertnen  of  the  coast. 

►  The  people  of  these  islands,  excepting  the  arietocrncy, 

lio  are  educated  in  Spahi,  and  the  government  officials, 

»ho  are  mostly  from  the  inuthcr  i.ounlry,  are  generally 

y  poor,  very  hoapitahle,  veiy  ignorant,  very  honest,  very 

rty,  and  very  nUi^ioua;  though  not  unusually  moral f 

'vry  few  of  ihcni   have  as  yet  heard  of  Luther  and  thu 

leformation,   and  when  they  do,  tbey  will  shmg  their 

wuldom,  and  winh  the  heretic  a  quick  passage  to  a  ptaco 

!yond  [Mirgatory.    A  few  among  the  better  informed  of 

B  tMnaille  have  heard  of  Protestantism,  but  their  moH. 

1  opinion  of  it  ix,  that  it  is  a  faith  of  negations — a 

t  of  protest  ag^iat  all  the  teachings  of  the  Chnn-h ; 

•  noihbg  but  the  i>cuig  of  God,  and  having  no 

^netieal  iaiib  in  that. 
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At  the  British  consulnte  in  the  uOanil  of  Tcnetiffiv  « 
bBptised  ii  child  of  EDglisb  parentage,  and  at  thd  requMt  4 
the  friends,  used  that  beautiful  form  of  the  chureh  of  £agl 
Iftnd,  wliich  requires  that  the  ngn  of  the  cross  btj  made  mi 
the  foruliead  of  the  cliild,  "  in  token  that  berenftcT  ho  AM 
not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  fiuth  of  Christ  c 
fied."  "When  the  ceremony  was  ended,  an  iDtvJligvql 
looking  nstive  who  VM  prcHcnt  exclaimed,  "  Wliatl  i 
Protestants  believe  in  Christ  and  tlic  tirosa  ?"  Dear  Utl^ 
Peter  Swanson,  may  tlie  spiritnnl  siguilicance  of  the  I 
impressed  on  tliy  tender  brow,  be  the  comfort  of  thy  lifl 
and  death ! 

The  flag  lieutenant,  Mr.  B^  went  ashore  to  pay  1 
respectj;  of  tlio  commodore  to  the  authorities  of  Uui  ■< 
nnd  bronglit  off  with  )jini  our  consnlur  agent,  Mr.  1 
who,  though  on  Englishman,  has  acted  in  that  capwnty  t 
many  years,  and  to  whose  kiitdness  an  J  ample  infon 
we  are  indthted  for  mnch  of  our  knowledge  of  tJn<  isls 

Grand  Canary  is  not,  as  its  name  sccma  to  import)  tl 
largest  bland  of  the  Canai?  Archipelago ;  but  % 
*^ffrand"  by  the  discoverer,  BetheneoTirt,  on  ocoounl  oft! 
bravery  and  warlike  character  of  tlie  sboriginnl  ioluibt 
and  it  gives  the  general  name  of  Canary  in  th« 
nroand,  though  it  ia  Lnt  the  second  in  iwze,  Altliongh  it 
an  upheaval,  or  elevation,  of  volcaniu  fcimialioo,  lb  ] 
aaaeM  many  phiins  and  platoaua,  and  hilla  and  vallcya  ( 
gentle  slopea,  so  tluit  it  is  loss  broken  in  outtin*',  a 
tJiins  n  greater  amount  of  cultivatablo  land,  than  any  of  I 
neighbors ;  and  if  we  except  Madeira,  ia,  jiortiapB,  tb«  n 
frniU^il  island  of  Ka  rize  in  the  volcanle  sysle-ni  of  th«  i 

L^iut.    Ita  rock,  embraoing  tnaiiLly  the  i 
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merate,  tufas,  compact  IdiahIL  and  vesionlor  Bcoria,  is  In 

Kjral  pliarauter,  identiciil  witJi  that  of  Madeira. 

I  The  HoU  ia  retiiarkabiy  fruitful,  ntid  tliti  climate  is  so 

bTorsblc  to  vegetatlou,  that,  as  vro  were  ioformod  by  com- 

letcDt  authority,  two  crops  of  wheat  may  be  producc'I  on 

c  sjimn  groniid  in  one  year. 

The  most  [JopiiLir  brandii  of  Cunary  wine  were  fonnerly 

prodncod  in  this  inland,  bat  hero,  as  m  Sladdra,  and  in  the 

tier  inlanda  of  tliis  g^oup,  and  from  the  aame  cause,  tJio 

ipe  haa  almost  entirely  diaappeurcd,     tiagar  cane  to  bo 

innfacturcd  into  mm,  and  cocliinenl  for  cxjiortatiun,  aru 

low  the  staiilo  articles  of  agriculture.    Tho  island  a  lOS 

u  drcumfereuce,  and  contaiua  a  population  of  60,600 ; 

cludiugthe  11,'250  of  the  city. 

•  Th9  dty  of  Las  Palrana,  fonncrly  the  capital  of  tbc  Canary 

mds,  and  now  the  reiudcnce  of  tho  IWyal  Council,  is 

dtnated  on  the  sotilliom  side  of  the  ishind,  on  a  plain  of  a 

1  width  and  about  three  milea  in  length.    On  this 

Uoin,  anil  to  the  west  of  tho  city,  Ktand  many  Tcncrnblu 

^Inu  which  are  said  to  have  been  of  tbeir  present  height 

jdhcu  these  ialandK  were  culoiiiztd,  and  are  llierefore  at 

Bant  1,1(00  years  old.  From  them  the  dty  deripcd  tt«  name, 

I  Falmos  bdiig  Literally  "  the  jialin  trees."     Pram  the 

Bicborago,  tho  dty  present*  a  pretty,  rather  than  an  impos- 

Ipg,  appearance.    The  substantial,  square- roofed  bouses,  nrc 

merely  panted  in  aome  brilliant  color,  and  here  and  there 

Q  omiuiu-nted  dome,  or  graceful  sjiire,  given  an  air  of  taste 

D  tho  picture. 

»  Early  ou  the  morning  following  oar  arrival,  I  joined 
'.  C.  in  a  viait  to  tho  Bhoro ;  knowing  that,  with  his  many 
Jier  incslimftble  qualities  and  accomplish mmls,  his  th<iT- 
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ongh  comniaiid  of  the  Spanish  koguage  vonld  males  lun 
Talnable  guide.  We  found  oar  way  to  the  ^aigiiah  So 
— BO  colled,  perhaps,  because  the  servants  don't  nndentai 
a  word  of  that  language — were  admitted  through  a  mun 
door  into  an  open  court,  around  which  the  house  stands 
pure  Moorish,  or  Spamsh,  st^le — which  you  please — ^we 
conducted  to  the  second  story,  which  alone  is  inhabitable 
such  buildings,  led  into  a  dark  room,  and,  when  the  hes' 
doors  and  window-shutters  grated  their  welcome  to  t 
light  of  day,  found  ourselves  surrounded  with  piotoi 
illustrating  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote.  We  ielt 
home  at  once  I  asked  the  butler  if  he  was  not  a  lin< 
descendant  of  the  immortal  shadow — told  him  we  made  t 
acquaintance  of  his  relative  in  our  boyhood,  and  hoped  th 
by  4  o'clock,  he  would  give  us  a  dinner  worthy  of  the  fiiea 
of  the  lamily.  He  grinned  and  boircd,  and  we  retomed 
the  street  for  a  lion  hunt. 

The  city,  which  is  built  with  some  respect  to  system, 
divided  in  the  centre  by  a  river  bed,  now  dry,  whidi 
inclosed  by  walls  of  solid  masonry,  and  spanned  by  a  otoi 
bridge,  the  balustrades  of  which  are  ornamented  by  wi 
cut  marble  statues  of  several  of  the  heathen  deities.  Ke 
the  river  is  the  fruit  market;  and  here  we  loitered  i 
a  while,  feasUng  our  eyes  on  the  greatest  variety  of  finii 
and  vegetables  that  wo  ever  beheld  in  a  market-plac 
The  pumpkins,  several  of  which  we  failed  to  lift  on  accoo: 
of  their  weight,  squashes,  melons,  and  other  fruits  of  tl 
genus  cucurbila,  surpassed  any  fancy  pictures  we  had  ev 
drawn  of  tropical  laxuriance.  We  spealc  of  this  M 
tropical  climate,  for  although  it  is  not  included  in  tb 
zone  which  geographers   call   tropioal,    its   climate   n 
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I  and  vegetable  tifodaollons  entitle  it  to  that  clasuil- 

:  the  reader  imi^me  a  small  triangular  court,  lined 

li  stalls,  ia  which  are  heaps  of  such  pampkiaa  as  we  linvo 

icribed,  overhung  by  fcstoona  of  smooth  rose-colored 

!,  and  bunches  of  honey  droppbg  baoanas  fifty  pounds 

weight;  crowd  tlio  doors  anil  elioJvca  with  baskets  of 

rplea   and    pomegrauatea,    jieam    aud    citrons,    peaches, 

tricots  and  limes,   oranges  and   plums,   <tates   and   mut- 

Brrics,  figs  aud  inolons;  and,  among  theue,  pack  mammoth 

Kdmona  of  the  common  culinary  vegetables  of  America, 

:  room  for  walnut.*,  almonds  and    chestnuts,  aud 

meut  the  whole  wilh  hiinchea  of  gorgeous  flowers,  and 

I  havo  a  £ur  idea  of  the  market  of  Las  Palmas  in 


i  little  in  the  way  of  architecture  ia  to  be  expected  in 
kciitern  Africa  or  any  of  its  islands;  yet,  the  cathedra] 
f  St.  Anne,  thongh  still  anfiniehcd  ailer  a  bnndred  years 
f  building,  is  a  largo  and  boautifnl  cdiGoo ;  in  that  style 
I,  in  iu  pointed  and  aplifling  archer,  is  full  of  bcanty, 
1  symboUcaity  appropriate  to  a  temple  of  worship.  The 
itldc  style  is  speedily  regiuaing  favor  in  Europe,  and  finds 
miration  in  America,  and  the  time  is  not  distant  when  it 
i  be  g^erally  imitated  in  church  architectm'e. 

0  arched  and  tastefully  ornamented  roof  is  supportetl 
n  by  the  rows  of  calmnns  whicJi  divide  the  blorior 
a  throe  aislett,  of  which  tho  central  one  has  a  tesseDated 
o  floor,  while  those  no  eacli  aide  are  ornnmentcd  with 
e  altars,  ststnettes  and  oil  paintings.  Of  those,  two, 
mtbg  U)i>  onuiifixlon  and  resarrcetlon  of  oar  Lord, 
s  imitations  of  Morillo.    Tho  choii^atooi».«o. 
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the  floor,  itself  quite  a  large  cbapel — oeonpieB  one  end 
of  the  central  aisle,  and  the  chancel,  containing  the  grand 
altar,  which  is  covered  with  a  plating  of  solid  silver,  the 
other.  The  lamp  which  goes  not  out,  suspended  before  the 
altar,  is  also  solid  silver,  handsomely  chased,  and  weighing 
five  hundred  pounds.  We  were  shown  into  the  sacristy, 
and  allowed  to  take  the  furniture  of  the  altar  and  the  vest- 
ments of  the  priests  in  our  heretical  hands.  Several  of  the 
crucifixes  are  of  solid  gold,  and  the  chalice  also  is  gold,  set 
with  costly  diamonds.  The  vestures  of  the  higher  clergy 
are  the  richest  fiibrications  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever 
seen ;  one  of  them,  made  of  white  brocade  silk,  profusely 
trimmed  ^nth  a  fringe  of  pure  gold — the  robe  of  a  bishop — 
cost  over  five  thousand  dollars.  The  garments  alone  are 
estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  the  interest  of 
which  would  support  and  educate  the  poor  children  of  the 
island. 

From  here  we  descended  into  a  catacomb,  dark  and 
damp,  which  occupies  the  space  under  the  chancel,  and  has 
already  several  occupants,  including  two  or  three  bishops. 
The  roof  of  this  apartment  is  composed  of  large  square 
stones  and  stands,  without  arch  or  pillar,  by  being  closely 
tongued  and  grooved  together,  and  fastened  with  a 
strong  cement.  It  is  a  piece  of  masonry  worthy  of  any 
country. 

Going  through  the  public  square,  as  we  left  the  cathedral, 
we  passed  the  venerable-looking  bishop  of  these  islands, 
dressed  in  a  red  cloak,  black  knee-breeches,  scarlet  hose 
and  silver-buckled  shoes.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  mai^ 
ber  of  Jesuit  priests,  who  were  dressed  in  long  blaek 
gowns,  wearing  the  long  stove-pipe  hat,  which  here  derig^ 
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liteB  that  order.  Wo  gave  tho  amiablo  old  man  s  militnry 
WuLe  iis  we  passed  him,  ivbicii  he  retarneil  'with  tho 
pnusual  tiomplimcut,  lifUiig  bia  cocked  hat,  and  the  stove- 
Upcs  fiyiag  up  in  imitation,  revenlod  a  number  of  oloBely- 
feftveo  pntea. 

p  A  woll-dreaaed  and  Tcell-scrved  dinnc^r  atFiuted  us  at  llie 
polel,  but  one  certiunl}'  more  eujlable  to  the  fltomach  of  a 
pen  Quixots  than  to  that  of  an  American.  Tho  odor  of 
prlio  met  ne  at  tho  door  to  clieclc  the  ardor  of  appetite. 
Barlio  in  the  soup,  garlic  in  the  fish  aanco,  garlio  in  the 
fravy,J\ricast6«  d  la  garlic,  the  bread,  and  even  the  dessert^ 
Iftsted  of  garlic,  and  for  days  after,  the  miserable  scent  fol- 
khred  UB,  as  insenaible  to  hints  as  a  poor  relation.  After 
[Bnner,  wo  were  visited  by  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  who 
hUne  to  olTer  us.  In  common  with  the  officers  of  the  ship, 
|be  freedom  of  the  club-room  of  the  city,  and  to  escort  us 
^  «nch  places  as  we  desired  to  visit.  We  plnced  ourselves 
It  their  disposal,  walked  through  tho  moat  pleasant  parta 
If  the  city,  and  visited  tho  foundling  hospital  and  fcmalo 
pollcgc. 

I  In  the  hospital  there  are  over  one  hundred  children 
j^twocn  the  ages  of  a  few  days  and  fourteen  years,  mostly 
femalcH.  They  are  here  Uiuj;lit  needle-work,  reading,  and 
Reaving,  and  fumtshcd  with  food  and  clothing  until  they 
jb'e  old  enough  to  make  a  Uvbg  for  theniBclves. 
k  The  instilntioD  is  directed  and  maintainnd  by  tho  8i»ters 
■f  Charity,  who  coniiDao  a  kladly  watchfulness  over  then: 
IPards  for  years  after  they  leave  it.  Of  the  mnnber  of 
Htildrcn  there  under  nix  month!)  old,  two  only  were  in  good 
health — this,  not  for  the  want  of  medical  attention  or  good 
nirsing,  but  'booause  tlia  roauority  of  them  a.te  b'i"«i.  ''»'a3B. 
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those  diseases  which  are  the  heritage  of  abandonment. 
The  lady,  acting  as  matron  of  the  establishment,  uiformed 
US  that  of  those  brought  there  in  infancy,  but  about  ten /Mr 
centum  reached  the  second  year.  The  children  partook  of 
the  cyening  meal — consisting  chiefly  of  bread  and  a  light 
broth — ^while  we  were  there ;  and  as  we  were  leavingi  they 
were  chanting,  mechanically  and  with  husky,  sorrowM 
notes,  their  hymn  of  thanksgiving.  Between  those  we  left 
in  the  upper  rooms  in  the  various  stages  of  emaciation,  and 
in  articulo  mortis^  and  those  singing  in  the  court  below,  we 
were  struck  with  a  conamon  resemblance  in  ezpreauon 
of  features.  Sadness  marked  every  face.  Early  led  into 
the  mystery  of  sorrow,  strangers  to  the  voice  of  affection 
and  the  caresses  of  maternal  love,  they  are  growing  prema- 
turely old,  knowing  not  the  meaning  of  fiither,  or  sister,  or 
homo;  the  afiection  and  joyfulncss  of  childhood  are  wither- 
ing in  the  bud ;  and  with  many,  the  pale  cheek  shows  that 
the  fair  flowers  are  dead.  Will  Spring  ever  visit  the  gar- 
dens of  these  hearts  ?  has  this  cold  world  a  breath  of  love, 
or  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  to  call  these  dead  heart-flowers  to 
life? 

No,  not  for  all — not  for  most  of  them ! 

"  So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  laght, 
Shine  inward  !'* 

At  the  female  college,  the  young  ladies,  natives  of  the 
islands,  treated  us  to  some  superior  music.  We  were 
shown  through  the  dormitories  and  recitation-rooms,  and 
everywhere  order  and  taste  were  manifest.  The  course  of 
instruction  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  our  own  female  col* 
leges,  but  differing  advantageously  in  this,  that  langnagoe 
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i  tba  place  of  inatlicmaticH,  and  |>aintii]g  is  corrieil 
ijgnd  Uio  region  of  daubing  La  colora  to  the  lugUly  uBeful 
KumiilUlimuit  of  sketching  from  tialuro. 
Lit  was  uow  uiglit;  so  wu  joined  our  mtssmaUa  at  the 
tub-room,  wbcro  wo  apont  a  pleasant  hour  receiving  hoapi- 
■liUes  &.-Qja  tbc  genllemDii  ot  tbo  dtj.    Atlur  rurresbmAilfl, 

0  presidcut  of  the  club  offered  a  toast,  "  To  the  friendly 
Rations  «j[iHtiiig  bctwccm  the  Cauary  Islands  and  tho 
^tod  Statos — may  tbey  exist  forever  I"    This  was  an- 

jfforcJ  by  our  accotujilisliod  firBt-Upiiteniint,  W.  A.  Bartl«tt, 
B  ciccUGiit  Spanish ;  both  toasts  were  followed  by  ronuda 

f  applause.  A  second  was  oflurcd,  "To  tho  Jamestown 
pA  hur  ufliccrM,"  which  was  appropriately  responded  to  by 

ioateuanl  Couraatidiiig,  J.  F.  Armstrong,  wlio  wna  fol- 

H'ed  by  "  three  limes  throe." 
I  Having  thus  contributed  something  toward  strongthen- 

1  tba  bonds  of  peace  existing  between  our  nations — we 
'  tlii»  with  a  good  dval  of  self-fiomplaoency,  render — 

B  walk«d  to  a  biilliantly-Ughted  square  near  by,  wherp  a 
■ilitary  baud  was  discoureiug  aitislio  music,  aud  the  ladies 
if  tho  city  were  promcnniling.  Tlie  tallica  were  beautiftil, 
nd  walked  ezquiately ;  but  we  beg  to  b«  excused  from 
[oiug  into  the  usual  costusics  of  uduiiralion  over  Spanish 
male  beauty.  True,  thdr  carringe  It  admirable,  their 
sck  ttyes  Bofl,  and  beautiful,  hut  too  languid,  and  lack- 
Utre,  and  are  wanting  ui  iutoUuctnal  vivacity;  and  tho 
I  of  tlio  t^panish  seAoriloi  will  not  oomparo  laTor- 
Wy  with  those  of  Uia  young  blonds  and  brnnettes  of 
merica. 
Lllcre,  as  iu  Spain  and  tbo  Qaraiias,  young  pooplij  of 
tosito  sexes  do  not  walk  tugvtiittr  iit  public,  imlcw  thc^ 
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are  qffiancis^  and  then,  they  are  accompanied  by  the 
mother  of  the  lady,  or  a  prudent  relative.  The  reaaon 
offered  for  this  usage  is,  that  the  sexes  have  more  reapect 
for  each  other  when  kept  Hat  apart ;  but  the  true  reason,  is 
the  suspicion  of  parents,  who  are  often  conscious  of  not 
havihg  set  a  proper  example  before  their  children. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  degree  of  intimacy  allowed  in 
the  good  circles  of  American  society — we  exclude  upper 
tenSy  parvenus^  and  the  imitators  of  the  defects  of  foreign 
society  now  so  numerous  in  our  cities — contributes  to  the 
self-dependence  and  happiness  of  both  sexes.  The  unhappy 
marriages  which,  statisticians  tell  us,  abound  in  Spanish 
countries,  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  traced  to  the  incon- 
geniality  which  must  so  often  result,  where  the  parties 
know  nothing  of  each  other's  personal  qualities  previously 
to  marriage ;  and  also  to  the  want  of  confidence  in  a  virtue 
which  has  never  been  left  to  stand  in  its  own  strength. 
We  agree  with  the  vicar  of  Wakefield,  that  "a  virtue 
which  requires  to  be  always  watched,  is  not  worth  having.»» 

On  the  day  following  our  excursion,  we  remained  aboard, 
and  on  Wednesday  visited  the  young  but  promising  male 
college  of  this  city,  and  the  cochineal  fields  in  the  suburbs, 
of  which  cultivation  we  shall  speak  under  the  head  of 
Teneriffo.  On  Thursday,  our  officers  were  engaged  to 
dine  with  Madam  Mendoza  Tate,  a  South  Carolinian  by 
birth,  who  is  married  to  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  this 
island ;  but  a  violent  storm  came  up  at  noon,  so  that  W6 
were  compelled  to  put  to  sea,  and  returned  no  more  to 
Grand  Canary. 
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SSSrCH  OF  TOE 

Inory—Suppoaed.  to  }i»Te  heeu  known  to  ibo  Andeol  EgyptliiM — 
klBoloa'i  rwm— HotnBT'i  DMoription— Plutarch's  Aoooonl— Flinj'«  Re- 
^IcKQce— Strnbo'*— Uoilera  Ducorerj,  1330— Bctbenoouct's  EipedilioD 

— Traiufbr  to  Count  Nieblit— Bonglit  b;  Spam— CoQqoDBl  of  the  laUnds 

-~-Tbe  GmuicheB. 

t  is  highly  probablo  tliat  the  Canary  Islands  are  idenUcol 

tnth  thoBO  kuown  to  tlie  tuicienU  as  the  lusulie  Bealw,  Iq- 

B  FortanaUe,  tbc  lIcjiporidi<i9,  mid  the  Isles  of  the  Athtn- 

,  Solon,  during  Iiia  voluntary  exile  in  Egypt,  in  coQversing 

iitii  Scnophis  and  Heliopolitao,  the  most  learned  priests  of 

intry,  was  informed  by  tbctn  of  the  txistcnce  of 

brtaJD  ialaiidSy  far  from  the  Al'ricau  coast,  called  tho  Atian- 

i  Islauda,  whtdi  He,  aller  Ills  rcturu,  duacribod   tu  his 

MQDtryiuea  in  a  poem,  in  wiiich  much  tancy  imited  with  a 

V  facta  ID  producing  a  florid  and  extended  doscriptioo. 

X  ia  not  cvrtMn  that  any  further  information  regarding  tliciu 

s  obtnincd  bctwoim  tho  limo  of  Solon  and  Homer;  it  is 

pen  probable,  that  all  Homcr^s  kno^i'Iedgo  of  the  "  abodes 

t  tho  blessed  "  vas  that  which  hud  Ixten  trousinitted  from 

lolon,  of  whose  brother  ho  was  a  descendant ;  and  it  may 

ft  that  this  inimitable  fjuicy  skctuli,  which  is  the  last  aad 

ply  uofiniBhed  work  of  tho  unmortal  poel.,  U  but  a  re-dress 

It  oxpaiuuou  of  llie  poem  of  Sulou. 


•'  SWru  irialer 
Tbs  fields  w 


imilei  OD  tlist  auapioloa*  cllmc, 

<  lloriil  with  iinbdinB  pr'mo  t 
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From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  indement  blow. 
Mold  the  round  hail  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow ; 
But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  blest  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale.** 

Odtss.  it.,  Pope's  TVons. 

Diodorus  Sicidus  tells  of  an  island  in  the  Atlaniio 
which  the  Carthaginians  discovered  in  one  of  their  explora- 
tions ;  but  from  the  size  ascribed  to  it — ^^  larger  than  Aos 
or  Africa  " — ^it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  the  American 
continent  than  one  of  the  Canaries. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  group  was  known  to  the  PhcBni- 
cians,  for  whom  it  is  claimed  that  they  oircnnmavigated 
Africa ;  but  we  must  remember  that,  in  traversing  this  re- 
mote region,  we  are  where  history  and  fiction,  £ible  and 
fact,  are  inseparable,  and  all  is  wrapped  in  bedonded  tm- 
certainty.  It  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  in 
a  system  of  formations  such  as  that  represented  by  the 
islands  of  the  African  coast — which  is  underlaid  by  active 
volcanic  forces,  and  where  evidences  of  elevation  and  erup- 
tion of  comparatively  recent  origin  are  not  wanting — ^islands 
may  have  existed  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  which 
are  now  submerged. 

Coming  down  to  the  time  of  Csesar  Augustus,  there  is 
evidence  that  something  was  certainly  known  of  islands  in 
these  waters,  to  the  descriptions  of  wliicli  the  Canaries  will 
nearly  answer.  Plutarch  thus  describes  them :  "  The  For- 
tunate Islands  are  two  in  number,  and  are  at  the  distance  of 
ten  thousand  furlongs  from  tlie  African  coast.  Rain  seldom 
fulls  there,  and  when  it  does,  it  falls  moderately :  but  thejr 
generally  have  sofl  breezes,  which  scatter  such  rich  dewi| 
that  the  soil  is  not  only  good  for  sowing  and  planting,  but 
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mtaneondy  prodiifcs  tlic  moet  oxccllcot  fhiita,  and  those 

b  abundance,  that  the  iiibubitiuitB  have  nothing  more 

&  than  to  indulge  theioBclvca  in  tho  cnjoynient  of  case, 

e  air  is  always  iilcasont  and  salubrious,  through  ibo  bappy 

mpcraturo  of  iho  seasons  and  tiieir  insensible  triuiailioos 

I  each  other."    The  number  of  these  islands  and  the 
BcripUoD,  8o  far  as  it  will  apply  to  any  terrestrial  abode, 

II  to  point  to  the  Madeiras ;  but  a»  there  ia  no  evidence 
t  that  group  was  inhabited  provioasly  to  ibcir  modem 

rery — if  we  except  those  traces  left,  doublleaa,  by  sbip- 
reckod  mariners,  and  upon  which  the  story  of  Machtm 
f  have  been  founded — wo  must  snppose  that  he  refers  to 
1  principal  islands  of  the  Canary  group,  TcneriffB  and 
ind  Canary.  In  giving  their  position  in  relation  to  llie 
Q  coftsit,  he  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  a  rule 
feich  many  Down-Kaaters  follow  in  sailing  their  vessels,  vix^ 
Ic  and  gueming. 

The  elder  FUny  cpeaks  more  definitely,  and  considering 

'.  la  those  days  sextants  and  chronometerB,  Innar  and 

ellar  altitndeB,  and  great  circle  sailing,  were  not  yet  in 

jpbryo,  tro  must  mako  allowance  for  the  slight  errors  of 

B  navigator  b  reporting  latitude  and  longitude. 

He  says:  "Tlie  Fortunate  Islands  were  diaeovered  by 

,  who  thus  describes  them.    The  first  island,  cailod 

nbriun  [we  may  suppose  that  tlw  names  were  given  by 

I,  has  no  traces  of  bnildinga.    On  its  hills  is  a  piece  of 

;  water.    It  bears  trees  resembling  a  fenila,  from 

li  ia  eipressed  a  water,  bitter,  from  the  dark  species, 

t  from  those  of  a  white  color,  pleasant  to  drink.     [Pro- 

bly  the  sap  of  some  species  of  palm.]    Another  is  cjlled 

,  and  on  iL  there  is  on*  Ultle  bnJlding  of  stone. 
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Near  this,  there  is  a  Bmaller  one  of  the  same  name.  Hen 
Campraria,  full  of  great  lizards.  In  sight  of  them  is  Na- 
varia,  taking  its  name  from  perpetual  snows^  and  corered 
with  clouds.  [TenerifTe  answers  to  this  description.  It  is 
generally  surrounded  by  clouds,  and  the  apex  of  its  volcanic 
cone,  called  the  Piton,  being  composed  of  fragmentary 
pumice  of  a  very  light  color,  has,  when  the  sunlight  fills 
upon  it,  a  whitish  or  snow-covered  appearance.]  Next  is 
Canaria,  so  called  from  a  multitude  of  dogs  of  great  siie, 
and  traces  of  habitation  appear  there.  As  they  all  abound 
in  plenty  of  apples,  and  birds  of  every  kind,  so  this  abounds 
in  date-bearing  palms  and  the  nut  of  the  jnne-tree.'*  We 
did  not  sec  them,  but  were  informed  that  in  some  of  the 
islands  there  are  pines  which  bear  a  pleasant-flavored  nut. 

Strabo's  supposed  reference  to  this  archipelago,  we  find 
in  his  geography  in  these  words :  "  The  fabled  apples  of 
the  ITespcrides — the  Islands  of  the  Blest  they  speak  of, 
which  are  still  pointed  out  to  us  opposite  Gades  [the  ancient 
name  of  Cadiz],  and  not  far  distant  from  the  extremities  of 
Maunisia." 

From  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  until  the  beg^- 
niiig  of  the  fourteenth  century,  western  Africa  and  its 
islands  were  lost  to  the  civilized  world.  Generation  after 
generation  of  these  inoffensive  islanders  passed  away  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance  of  that  civilization,  before  which  they  subse- 
quently disappeared,  and  in  the  proud  belief  that  they  were 
the  largest  and  most  important  body  of  mankind. 

With  these,  as  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  islands  of 
Africa,  their  modem  discovery  was  the  result  of  accidenti 
a  French  merchantnum  having  been  driven  there  in  m  gldo^ 
in  the  year  1380.    France  was  indifferent  to  the  mn^ 
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mud  tomtorics,  which  wcrohvra  liy  right  of  discovery,  and 

ar*  lout  right  of  until  near  tho  niidiUc  of  this  conlnry, 

1  WQ  Gad  theoi  in  pottscssion  of  Pojx)  Clement  VI^  who 

ikcs  a  grant  of  them,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  a  SjiitDiard, 

is  do  1b  Ccrda,  on  the  cooditiou  that  ho  Bhould  cauHC  "  tho 

3el  to  he  j)Tcachod  to  tie  natives."    We  do  not  find  ilint 

y  equivalent  was  received  by  the  Pope  forihis  grant,  other 

n  tho  promiBO  that  tho  Ooeiicl  slioald  be  preachud  to  tlto 

latives ;  and  tbi§  doriro  for  the  salvation  of  an  obscure  race, 

lad  the  spread  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  deserves  nioii- 

0  redceiniog  trait  in  ooa  whose  character,  as  drawn 

'  Protestants,  is  marked  only  by  unscrupulous  eapicUly 

nd  the  love  of  luxurious  case.     Tho  death  of  Ccrda,  which 

.s  soon  followed  by  that  of  Clement,  prevented  the  exe- 

D  of  tliii  scheme,  and  the  isiandcrK  lived  on  In  unbroken 

mquillity  to  the  cl'we  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

a  the  year  HOO,  John  de  Bcthcneonrt,  a  Kormon  baron 

>  and  enterprise,  fitted  out  a  Rtnall  squadron  at 

XibcUe,  for  Ult>  purpose  of  taking  posscsrion  ol^  and  set- 

bg  in,  these  islands.    He  sailed  from  Koehellc  that  snrae 

',  and  arriving  al  the  island  now  called  Lanzarotts  he 

Indcd  wlihont  opposition  from  the  nntivctt,  and  formally 

L  possession  of  it,  and  snbscqnently  of  Fuertaventura, 

mer,  and  Iliorro. 

0  paeiSo  and  conciliatory  character  of  bis  measures  won 

r  him  tlie  good  will  of  the  people  of  these  islanda ;  they 

Madily  consented  to  Itis  teniia  of  residence-   and  trade; 

Irantod  him  extensive  possessioui? ;  and  on  I^aniarote,  igno- 

ml  of  t)iii  use  til  which  it  would  be  aftcrw-ards  nppliml, 

Kisted  his  people  in  building   a  furt  at   Rubicon,   and 

D  erbdion  of  a  church,  caLted  St.  Untcial.    The  other 
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islands,  especially  Grand  Canary  and  Teneriffe,  Tensted  his 
approaches. 

From  Don  Heniy  III.,  king  of  Castile,  he  obtained  a  for- 
mal grant  of  the  entire  group,  and  the  promise  of  assistance 
in  reducing  all  the  islands  to  his  authority.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  nearly  ten  years,  during  which  time  his  colony 
prospered,  and  his  benign  government  won  to  him  the  at- 
tachment of  his  own  people  and  the  confidence  of  the  natiiTes 
of  the  friendly  islands,  he  returned  to  Spain  to  provide  a 
more  extensive  system  of  settlement,  and  to  arrange  mea- 
sures for  the  reduction  of  Grand  Canary  and  TenerifTe.  He 
left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  his  nephew.  Mason  de 
Bethcncourt,  who,  for  the  kind  and  just  measures  of  his 
uncle,  substituted  harshness  and  deception.  He  spent  his 
time  in  arranging  and  working  secret  attacks  against  the 
non-conforming  islands,  for  the  sake  of  booty ;  and  stealing 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  shipjnng  them  to  Spain, 
sold  them  as  slaves.  In  the  course  of  eiglit  years,  he  became 
an  object  of  disgust  among  even  his  own  people,  and  fearing 
that  he  was  not  altogether  safe  among  them,  he  sold  the 
grant,  which  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  to  a  Spanish  count,  named  Niebla ;  and  going  to  Por- 
tugal, sold  it  again  to  that  government,  for  a  possession  in 
the  newly-discovered  Madeira.  Niebla  was  supported  in 
his  title  by  his  crown,  and  Portugal  failed  to  secure  her 
claim  to  the  Canaries. 

For  sixty  years,  the  colony  in  Lanzarotc  continued  to 
exist,  doing  little  more  than  to  establish  itself  more  firmly 
in  the  friendly  islands,  and  making  occasional,  but  unano- 
cessful,  attempts  towards  an  establishment  in  Grand  Canavj. 

The  character  of  the  islands  was  now  well  nnderBtood  ill 
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;  their  extent,  climate,  and  produclJona,  exdted  the 
etoasncss  of  their  Cotholic  ronjesties,  who  compeUed 
ivenior  Diego  do  Herrara  to  seU  his  claim,  under  the  pre- 
UiAt  he  could  never  sobduG  the  natives,  and  allowing 
four  miilioDB  of  maravcdU — |1S,000 — tie  group  was 
Idod  to  Lite  Sjianiali  crou-n. 

Id  14TT,  a  thousand  Spanish  troops  were  landed  on  the 

ires  of  Grand  Canary,  and  pitched  their  tcnu  amoug  the 

Llm>trcG«,  wliich  waved  over  the  site  of  the  city  of  Las 

Palmaa.    The  native  warriors,  DumheriDg  over  four  thou- 

eand,  attacked  tlio  invaders  with  cluhs  and  spears,  lighting 

vitli  a  bravery  worthy  of  a  uoblc  race ;  but  the  discipline 

,d  firearms  of  the  soldiers  prevwled,  and  the  Guanohes,* 

retiring  in  good  order  towanU  the  mountains,  lell  lauy 

Spaniards  uid  three  hundrad  nativBe  on  the  Held.    Like  tho 

ancient  Britons  they  found  security  in  their  mountains,  and 

lally  descending  in  forays  to  the  valleys,  were  vio- 

inany  skirmishes,  and  took  many  prisoners;  hut  at 

igtli,  after  a  sis  years'  war,  (hey  submitted,  on  condition 

It  tho  rank  of  their  princes  should  be  respected,  and  that 

le  i>oa8(uision  of  persona!  UliLTty  and  effi-'cta  should  be 

iured  to  all.    This  event  took  place  on  the  29th  of  April, 

U83,  and  the  day  of  "the  great  peace"  is  bUU  annually 

ibrntcd  in  the  churches  of  the  island.    In  1487,  Grand 

iry  received  iho  title  ofkingdom  from  the  crown  of  Caa- 

itile,  and  wn«  rated  a  bishojtric  L>y  Fojie  lunoeent  VUL ;  and 

b  1.S15,  Las  Palmas  received  the  title  of  royal  city,  and  was 

istitntcd  llie  I'aiiitai  of  the  Anihijielago. 

Tlie  war  with  TonerJiTo  was  now  vigorously  prosecuted ; 

■  Oilteil  "Qiunchiu,"l>am  "fiuui,"  vthLdiiD  Lh*if  UasoigoiilfiufBa 
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happens  io  tMs  latitude,  that  the  sky  ia  entirely  clondlei 
oud  benco  it  ia  but  seldom  seen  beyond  the  distanoo  of  £ 
or  sistf  miles,  and  then  often  the  siuniuit  of  the  cone  a 
is  visible,  peering  above  the  clguds,  which  the  i 
attracts  nnd  holds  to  its  sides. 

Few  picttires  live  more  vividly  in  memory  than  tho  fi 
appearance  of  a  land  for  which  the  voyager  has  been  aiu- 
iouaty  looking,  vhen  seen  from  the  narrow  confinos  of  a  ship 
tossed  on  a  monotonous  sea ;  and  from  no  other  point  of 
view  will  the  impression  be  so  favorable.  The  mgged 
Btoepa  and  dark  ravines  are  lost  in  the  distance;  bills  t 
valea  blend  with  each  other  in  softened  lines ;  aiid  the  n 
absorbed  in  the  physical  aspect,  forgets  the  human  sorro^ 
and  moral  deformities  which  exist  in  every  clime. 

Such  a  view  was  ours,  on  the  evening  referred  lo. 
solitary  ship,  the  silent  sea,  the  darkening  sky,  tho  i 
glow  of  evening,  the  struggling  star-light,  the  clearly-de-~ 
fined  circle  of  the  Uorizou,  broken  only  by  the  tnanunoth 
pyramid  riiiing  from  tlie  plane  of  the  ocean, 

"  Like  Earth's  gigantic  eeotinel, 
DiBcoutiing  ia  the  Bky," 

ooDspired  to  produce  an  impression  that  must  IJvo  1 
memory,  a  tluiig  of  beauty,  for  ever.  But  more  of  Tm 
riSe  in  its  appropriate  [klace ;  at  present  wu  are  bound  t 
other  shores. 

On  the  following  morning,  Sunday  Hih,  tho  island  i 
Grand  Canaiy  was  fully  in  \-icw ;  wo  were  running  1 
thu  brisk  N.E.  trado-wind,  and  early  in  the  aftemooa  s 
in  for  the  town  of  Las  Palmas,  and  came  to  anchor  in  it 
open  roadstead,  a  tmle  feom  Wia  Aiotc,   T\itt  decka  wei 
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-  Tbe  motlier  country  Itoa  done  but  little  for  HtuMi  isliind* 
I  daring  a  ucntnrj,  otbcr  tlitiu  ta  opprcM  them  andi.T  the  [ilcia 
■  of  government ;  yet,  in  all  lier  wars,  they  have  been  hur 
lifiil  altii's,  iind  are  still  the  contented  sharers  of  btr  (hnio, 
■  poverty,  and  bor  hopeless  indebtedness.  The  present 
ijinUtion,  Itlcfloa  (Islanders),  us  they  term  themselves, 
rare,  as  lias  bocn  intimated,  of  Spanish  descent,  containing  n 
I  liUlo  of  the  Koriuan  French  blood  iuherilod  from  the  Beth- 
I  toconrt  colonists,  and  in  ))arts  of  TcneriJTeGuauoby  features 
I  ens  traceable  among  the  lower  classes.  They  are  entcrpris- 
I  ing  and  indnstrions;  and  under  a  syEtem  of  government 
more  favorable  to  Uia  development  of  gcnias  and  labor, 
I  Would  be  a  most  iliril\y  population.'" 

The  earliest  reliable  accounts  of  those  islands  represent 
1  a»  peopled  by  an  iitldetio  race,  of  dnrk-complcxion, 
oigbt  hair,  and  regular  features  of  Moorish  cast ;  whoso 
D  were  miincular,  active,  intelligent,  and  brave,  and  vhoso 
romon  were  not  lacking  in  beauty  of  form. 
L  They  know  nothing,  uor  bad  any  tradition,  of  tho  uiigra- 
a  of  their  ancestors  to  thcsu  Inlands,  and  snpposed  Uivir 
u  litrg*)st  country  in  the  world.  The  question  of  their 
1  has  been  fruitful  of  conjecture,  and  on  the  subject 


*  Tlio  goivrnmBul  o( lbs  Juluiili)  U  voted  inn  JuuU,  orroj'i]  Butljcni-e, 
mil  of  (iw  or  wvBii  nienibpn  apimlntpii  bj  tlic  cmwn,  over  whom 
»  go'ernor-gtaenl  jimridca.  Thn  decisions  of  Ihb  coart  arc  tliul  in 
ll  omet,  Micvpt  tlioM  ralaiiiiE  M  tttl  mum.  The  jiKlicUl  tribuaili  be- 
irti  of  tbealoiildcnwjor,  and  the  ftIi:>lile;bMidMthMO  there 
rin  cmeh  Tillnp;!!  lod  rural  district  an  alcnlde,  whose  powen  are  filniikr 
f  thiMi  of  B  OaorgiA  JuMlaa.  ncM  officsri  ua  oil  appointed  by  tlie 
jtjol  aadicncc.  and  hold  Ihvir  commUsioDa  at  the  pleasare  of  ths  garcr- 
(r'genenil.  It  l»  rvident  that  trliatorcr  mn j  ba  the  sina  of  Ihii  govern. 
Kill  tba  piuplii  wUl  bv  goUtleBi;  and  that  howcrer  eiuland  In  othnr 
NWi  lb«7  aro  nurtaliJj  bva  fmt  "tlio  cam  of  >U(«," 
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which  has  occnpied  mich  minds  as  Blnmenbach  and  Hum- 
boldt, one  not  claiming  to  be  a  savant  is  expected  to  aay 
bat  little ;  this  Uttle  is,  that  we  aCe  no  imaaewerable  objec- 
tion to,  but  many  feota  for,  comndering  them  a  branch  of  the 
Alias  family. 

The  langtiages  of  the  sereral  islands  iv ere  closely  allied, 
showing  a  recent  origin  in  a  common  tongue,  and  of  these 
between  one  and  two  hundred  words  remain  tons :  thcsearo 
mostly  snbetantives.  On  comparing  these  Guancby  words 
with  tlie  language  of  the  Touariks  of  the  Great  Desert,  it 
has  been  found  that  many  of  them  are  almost  identical  willi 
tliose  nacd  by  that  tribe  to  denote  the  same  things;  Etntl 
when  we  consider  that  the  language  of  the  Gnnnchee  was 
unwritten,  and  allow  for  the  physiological  effects  of  cljnutto 
in  modifying  articulation ;  and  allow  also,  on  the  other  band, 
for  the  changes  which  in  the  course  of  ccntnries  take  place 
in  the  language  of  a  nomadic  tribe,  the  wonder  is,  that  bo 
many  of  the  few  Guanchy  words  remaining  should  now  be 
recognized  by  the  Touarik,  When  we  add  to  this,  the  main- 
tenance in  common  of  certain  ideas  and  customs,  sach  u 
fattening  young  women  on  milk  before  giving  them  in  mar- 
riage, naing  hot  butter  as  a  salve  for  wounds,  their  preftr- 
ence  for  a  pastoral  life,  the  absence  of  idolatry,  and  others, 
the  argument  for  a  common  origin  is  strengthened.  That 
origin  waa  donbtless  in  the  great  Berber  family.  The 
"when"  and  the  "how"  of  their  migration  hither  remains 
to  be  answered  with  such  questions,  as  the  ab  yuo  of  tho 
ten  lost  tribes,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Amtio  on  the 
American  continent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tenerifie  believed  in  one  God,  whom 
tboy  called  "  Achoran,  the  aiialiaii&T  <sf  heaven  and  earth." 


i 
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SKETCH   OF   THE  CAKABY   ISLiNDS. 


r  worshipped  standing,  Hlling  tlieir  bauds  towards  hoa- 

n  in  silence.    The  i]ativ<>9  of  several  of  the  oiber  iflands 

I,  were  monothciats,  who  regardi^d  the  Bivioo  Being  aa 

iniscieut  and  compaasionato,  tho  rewardcr  of  virtue,  and 

ivonger  of  ain,  and  to  whom  Ihoy  made  sacriiico  by  pouring 

"  goal's  milk.    The  inhabitanla  of  Hierro   recosnuced  a 

3  and  a  female  divinity,  who  were  worshipped  by  the 

MTCsponding  sexes.    Some  of  the  islands  had  image  repre- 

fentatioua  of  tho  Deity,  and,  irom  this  fact,  travellers  have 

irpoken  of  them  us  idulatorH, 

.  Each  island  wa«  governed  by  a  prince,  wlioso  Iionors  were 

cditary :  sometimes  two  or  more  princes  shared  the  same 

nd,  in  which  case  stoue  walb  marked  the  lines  of  the  di- 

on.     When  a  new  princ*  iiamo  into  pwwer,  a  fuw  young 

sons  were  allowed  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  some  mode 

leath,  to  secure  the  divine  fnvor  for  hts  reign.  Theprinno 

lowed  his  appreciation  of  their  patriotism,  in  favor  towards 

'.  surviving  rclalivcs.     'Hie  laws  were  just  and  severe; 

irdcr  was  punished  with  death;  and  to  minor  personal 

I,  tho  lex  talionis  applied — *'  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 

a  loolh."    The  Guanclies  were  not  polygamists,  and  were 

markable  for  virtue.    Kamsey,  tho  historian,  tolls  as  that 

e  "  virginity  of  every  bride  wag  the  propurly  of  the  king, 

md  that  both  parties  considered  it  an  honor  when  ho  con- 

tcscendcd  to  claim  bia  right;"  but  this  does  not  accord  with 

r  ideas  and  practices  of  their  domestic  n-stem,  nor  can 

0  find  any  good  authority  for  lliis  cuatoia. 

Indecenoy  towards  afuniale  vna a Kerionx  oficnce  promptly 
mished.    A  man  meeting  a  woman  in  a  solitary  place  waa 

1  leave  the  road,  or  lo  turn  his  back  aa  Bh«  passed,  uuF  to 

:  at  nor  spi-:ik  to  her.     Tb«  natives  of  Tencriffc  recog- 
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Fortunately  for  these  people,  the  waters  around  tlic  group 
produce  excellent  fish.  Whales  are  taken  occasionally  in 
the  breedmg  seaaon ;  and  the  barter  mth  the  whalers  pro- 
duces bread. 


I 


} 


is  the  most  important  island  of  the  Cape  Yerd  group.  It* 
population  is  more  numerous,  its  eiportotions  and  imports 
lions  are  larger :  it  is  the  port  of  entry  to  the  other  islands, 
has  the  seat  of  goTcmment,  the  cathedral,  and  the  U.  S. 
storehouse  of  the  African  squadron.  Porto  Praya  is  tbe 
chief  town.  The  bay  of  the  same  name  opens  to  the  sonth- 
ward,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  a  mile 
inland.  Its  shores  are  bold  and  high,  and  being  lined  by 
huge  masses  of  conglomerate,  are  almost  inaccessible.  At 
the  head  of  the  bay  there  is  a  sand  beach  half  a  mile  ia 
length.  Here  boats  land,  or  rather  stop,  and  the  pasMn- 
gers  are  carried  through  the  surf  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
boatmen,  or  natives,  hungry  for  a  fee.  The  town  ia  bailt 
on  a  plateau,  or  table  land,  160  feet  high,  which  contalna 
about  a  square  mile.  Its  native  inhabitants  immber  fonr 
thouaand ;  Portuguese  officials  and  other  fortiigncrs,  about 
a  hundred.  Here  resides  W.  H.  Morse,  Esq.,  our  hospi- 
tftbls  and  energetic  consul  for  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.  Tha 
houses  are  built  on  the  sides  of  a  largo  square;  many  of 
them  are  of  good  size,  and  all  are  substantial,  being  built-'" 
of  atone  and  covered  with  Dutch  tiles.  There  is  a  small 
market  here ;  and  beef,  poultry  and  vegetables,  can  bo 
obtained  in  small  quantities ;  and  besides  these,  some  of 
the  finest  oranges  in  the  world.  Water  is  sold,  but  at  m 
low  price.     It  is  wholesome,  Vvt  of  m»  ww^le&snnt  flavor. 


I 

I 
I 
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would  throw  much  light  on  the  mental  character  and  anthro- 
pological relations  of  this  extinct  tribe ;  and  thus  let  science 
contribute  her  qnota  of  light  on  the  things  of  the  past, 
while 

f^The  historic  Muse  from  age  to  age^ 
Through  man  j  a  waste,  nean^ckening  page, 
Doth  traee  ih4  rae$  of  man.^ 
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;ary  of 

a  potl^H 
-edTMH 


how  his  fiit  sides  ehook  with  laughter  when  we  proposed  to 
Bend  him  two  Methodist  preachers  from  America  who  ehould 
do  more  and  belter  work  than  his  forty  priests  all  put 
together.  All  about  these  things  I  could  tell  yon,  and 
more  besides;  but  I  fear  that  you  are  already  weary  of 
these  sketches,  and  I  know  I  am, 

Tbe  Jamestown  left  Porto  Praya  and  the  African  sta 
on  the  fii-st  day  of  May,  1857,  and  entered  the  Delaware  oj 
the  first  of  Jime;  having  visited  over  twenty  foreign  p 
many  of  iheni  several  times,  boarded  over  a  hundred  \ 
aela,  and  sailed  37,000  miles.  She  was  pronounced  in  "  pe»<^ 
feet  order  aud  efficiency"  by  the  inspecting  officers  on  her 
return ;  and  T  question  if  a  better  disciplined  or  more  monil 
crew  ever  worked  a  ship :  thanks  to  her  excellent  Comman- 
der, J.  H.  W.  i  First  Lieutenant,  T.  H.  P. ;  Marine  Officer, 
"W.  L.  S. ;  and  the  exemplary  lives  of  all  her  commissioned 
officers.  I  would  like  to  describe  the  emotions  which  stirred 
in  our  hearts  as  the  shores  of  onr  own  beloved  land  loomed 
above  the  horizon ;  tbe  pride,  the  gratitude,  which  glowed 
when  we  breathed  again  the  air  of  the  noblest,  tbe  freest 
of  earth ;  the  tears  of  joy  that  welcomed  us  home,  and  the 
thanksgiving  of  devoted  hearts  in  our  behalC  But  Idf 
guage  £dls  us. 
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i,  of  fine  brass  wire,  suspended  fVom  a  Bteni-[Kile,  in 

n   tW  feet  into   Ihc  wbUt;   the  fiahcnnfln  thim 

t  arooiid  it  a  quantity  of  finely  chopped  fish,  and 

idnally  bulls  ibv  ehy  Bcbool  into  his  net,  when  a  jci'k 

>  tho  surface,  and  a  dextrous  capsize  throws  the 

Y  flulturcrs  inio  Ihu  l>oat.    Hundreds  aro  i>Ilen  takun 

a  draught,  mostly  of  the  perch  family,  with  an  occaraonal 

it  fish,  and  that  dclicatu  boucJtee  of  epicures,  the  biube-lc- 

At  nigbt,  the  tishermcD  koppfire  in  their  boats  to 

:t   thi:  Ssh,  and  these  lijrhls  serve  to  giwde  vessda 

ig  in  the  dark  to  a  safe  aodior^e. 

>  made  the  laud  loat  night,  and  put  the  ship  under 

ksy  nail.    It  is  now  morning  ;  Santa  Cruz,  situated  nt  the 

Kit  of  an  inclined  p!ane»  is  ftilly  in  view,  baskmg  in  the 

li"Iy  sunlight  like  a  flock  of  shccp  yet  uitdUtnrbed  by  the 

lejilwrd.    The  surface  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the 

tty  is  remarkable  for  its  wild  and  broken  a«pcct>  it  being 

mposed  of  a  group  of  distinct  natural  pyramids,  rising 

fom  the  level  of  thu  sea  to  the  lu^ight  of  several  huDdrcd 

^  and  standing  with  an  little  ordor  of  position  as  if  aomc 

-  of  systems  had  thrown  them  together  to 

lHy  his  lovo  of  disorder ;  or  as  if  this  had  bera  th«  bat- 

i]  of  thosu  angola  wbo,  quoth  Milton, 


Ivory  a 


i  We  I 


B  field  o 


"  Plack'd  tUe  seated  bill,  sod  hj  ibe  ihsBgy  topa 
CptiRing,  bcire  tlwiu  !a  Ui«ir  liiDdi." 


f  To  the  north  and  cast,  the  country,  less  broken,  rises  to  a 

Btml  ridge,  or  mountain  chain,  which  trends  in  the  direc- 

)  of  the  Peak,  but  breaks  before  it  reaches  tlie  ej-sttm 

b  !■  crowned  by  the  giapt  oono.    It  supports  an  uregju- 
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tut  nttmbcfH,  and  wheu  we  reached  the  Utile  iodosure 

jUottcd  to  English  citizens  I'or  burinl  purpUMs,  the  mob 
BBhed  in,  completely  tilling  it ;  nor  would  they  be  per- 
ladcd  ont,  until  our  thoughtful  captain  of  marines  put  bis 
1  through  a  manrouvro  preparatory  to  firing  the  salittp, 
tiich  the  guilty  crowd  iiitcrjireled  as  preparations  against 

liemjielvcs,  and  inntantly  gave  way. 

I  So  strong  is  the  jiopnlar  opposlLion  to  Protestantlem  hore, 

lat  it  was  advised  that  the  chaplain  should  wear  hk  uni- 

1  aa  att  officer  on  the  occasion,  rather  thaa  the  blaok 

^wn  and  white  cravat  generally  used  in  performing  divine 
To  this  the  chaplalu  coa»cnted,  in  obedience  to  the 
iqnest  of  hia  suiierior  officer ;  uor  were  hia  ekhorlaUon 

Ind  prayers  li^ss  fervent  bccanse  made  in  fall^lrcss  uniform ; 

kit  certainly  that  is  a  deplorable  state  of  publio  sentltnent, 
:  rather,  wo  should  eay,  of  i>ublic  ignorance,  and  priest- 

■cited  prejudice,  which  demauda  such  a  thiug ,  and  that  is 
I  battentivo  govommont  which  will  allow  ils  subjocta  to 
)  treated  with  such  indigmtios.  It  is  true,  that,  in  most 
toman  Catholic  coimtrios,  American  ProtcMtania  may  not 

jury  even  their  liiglirst  rejiro-jientativeit  nnlirely  acnording 
I  their  own  forma;  and  where  it  has  been  done  in  any 

tfgree,  it  waa  by  borrowing  English  chapelst,  English  gnive- 

ftrds,  and  Englisli  proteotion.     Is  it  Dot  high  time  that  we 

tere  demanding  of  such  naliona,  m  beh^'  of  our  aubjccte, 
9  wuno  liberty  in  religions  observances  that  we  grant  to 

iiibjccts  among  us? 
CoL  Hart  \*  knowu  in  America  as  the  author  of  several 
^cctablv  worics,    lie  had  been  for  two  years  our  repre- 
mtative  in  the  Canary  jHlnnda,  where  his  able  and  zculoas 
a  for  the  promotion  of  tbe  iut«resU  of  bis  flag,  won 


T  ^ 


.•"-».  I  il 


__-    •;   -i-  He   iujI 


^    _  •.:■  _  L.- :  -;'-;r:  ixui 


^^' 


*"''/.' 


A. 


f;^;. 


■'■  ■'  ..  .;  '■-:  .  .•.-.■.-- I.- z.  t'i't Very lony, 
hit  *i,f  .;/»/,■...  '/,;..f/,-*,  ^r  *:,<:  vv.;.-!:.-*.  Wiih  snob  a 
ttfhfl  j»'..i' '  .1  ♦>.*-,  j'.  if.uy  K'-  r:.i|,f;oV:a  Uiit  the  morol  and 
MfftMiM'l  l.'.ilM.  t,i  n,t  i,i',i,U'.  i^  ;i};ijfj«laiit  and  robust.  It 
hMiy  Im-  I'M  ,  I  III  I  I  If  full  (  /Ml,  f  Im-  moral  developments  did  not 
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t  mooli  credit  on  the  means ;  and,  to  use  a  common 
t  agnilicanl  uxpresMon,  the  BpirituaJ  wcro  only  "  as  well 

i  be  expected."  • 

Veascls  bound  from  Europo  to  the  Indies  and  South 

merica,  make  a  half-way  hoiiae  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  they 

for  water  uud  fresh  provisions,  and  hi  furwer  yeais 

r  an  addition  of  Canary  wines  to  thoir  stock  in  trade. 

I  the  English  and  American  cmiaors  of  the  African 

ut,  this  is  a  favorable  recruiting  station,  when  tlitir  crews 

a  been  weakened  and  dlsiiirllud  by  long  exposure  to  the 

t  of  the  tropics. 

^  The  markeU  of  meats,  ft-uils,  vegetables,  and  poultry,  arc 

Borefbre  encouraged,  and  the  prices,  though  in  advance  of 

!  Mudeim  markets,  are  not  «xtravagant,     Caterere  of 

ssengcr  ships  and  men-of-war  might  lay  in  their  salt  fish 

Ivantagu  here,  m  the  cod  is  of  superior  (piahty,  and  the 

trte,  when  properly  dressed,  is  said  to  equal  the  salmon 

I  flavor. 

\lu  coming  here  from  Hadeim,  we  were  struck  with  the 

Ifference  of  mamicrs  whi<!h  exmU  between  the  lower  classes 

jf  Funclial  and  those  of  Sant.a  Crqz,  and  the  corapariaon  is 

rable  to  the  former.    "  Take  away  all  the  good  quali- 

is  of  a  Spaniard,"  says  a  traveller,  "  and  you  have  a  Pur< 


■  Tlis  Inlanijii  iTB  diriiUd  ialg  two  biibopriu,  wlileh  togetb*r  aontiun 
Itsen  uonvoiiU,  ovar  Uiirlj  uiuciMtvriu,  <inil  more  than  font  hundred 
t  clergr,  or  pricsU,  nbo  hare  curca.  The  uonki  bk  nunenus, 
■It  aturv  dwwnl  in  ■ppciraiice  nnd  niaunun  llinn  Ujuse  gGSeralli  mvt 


hh  In  tliB  domiaiana  at  Spaia.     Tlu<j 
Btal.     One  una  paintcil  out  to  mo  bir  in 
4  s  gentleman."    t  walked 
k  ft  eartfol  aurrtj  of  him. 


old  i 


a  sold  tn  bo  loli?rab1y 
iniili  TOsLdrnt  ai  being 
',,  wipfd  mv  (jitiiac!  and 
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tagneee."  We  diaeent  in  toto  from  snch  a  definition  of  tlidr 
relKtivG  merits.  The  Portuguese  is  rather  obsequious,  it  is 
true,  and  tbere  is  an  iDdcpcndcmce  in  the  bcnring  of  tbe 
Spaniard  of  the  Cannrics  wliith  is  more  pleasing  to  the 
American  taste ;  but,  as  with  the  lower  classes  of  Am«rioa, 
impudence  too  often  taltea  the  place  of  that  self-rMpect 
called  independence.  At  present  the  Spaniard  is  the  more 
enterprising,  but  the  Portngnese  is  equally  honest  and  Id- 
duslrious,  and  more  liberal  is  his  vievs  of  polidca  And 
religion. 

The  lower  classes  here  are  very  observant  of  religious 
rites.  Every  family  lias  its  patron  saint,  to  whom  one  day 
in  the  year  is  dedicated  in  festivities,  and  the  saints'  days 
of  the  charch  arc  regarded  with  as  much  reverence  as  the 
Sabbatli :  though  to  the  credit  of  Santa  CruK  be  it  said,  the 
stores  arc  not  opened  on  Sunday  until  llio  afternoon,  and 
many  of  them  remain  closed  all  the  day  longl 

Our  first  visit  to  this  port  included  the  festival  of  St.  An- 
thony, the  patron  saint  of  the  island.  High  mass  was  cele- 
brated at  the  cathedral ;  the  soldiers  attended  in  full  dress ; 
the  streets  were  thronged  with  country  people,  the  men  in 
best  knee-breeches  and  brightest  vests,  and  the  women  in 
guy  calico  dresses  and  hooded  shawls  of  white  fiannel, 
trimmed  with  white  silk  ribbon.  We  went  to  hear  the 
oration  or  sermon  of  the  day,  delivered  at  the  cathedtal  by 
the  most  eloquent  priest  of  the  city ;  but  our  interpreter — 
one  of  our  officers — was  so  taken  with  the  nun-like  costume,  i 
er  the  bright  eyes  of  the  peasant  losses,  that  he  gave  ns  bnb 
little  of  the  discourse.  Wo  gathered,  however,  between 
our  eyes  and  ears,  enough  to  assure  us  that,  fVom  the 
American  stand-point  of  pulpit  eloquence,  it  was  dry  and 
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The  Belf-p09seMton  of  tho  old  gentleman  excited 

f  duvy.     III!  slop])cd  at  intervals  of  ten  minutea  to  take 

ffand  scratch  up  new  ideas — an  nn^aceful  geetoro,  TVe 

raght — and  alwaya  resumed  his  ilbconrse  with  marvelloiiB 

tthnen.    From  hia  success,  we  recommend  these  expedi- 

mU  to  tboso  brethren  who  are  so  much  opposed  to  "  pre- 

i  ducoursoe,*'  yet  so  freqocntly  at  n  loss  for  v\tn,s. 

le  aroma  of  crushed  myrtle  and  cedar,  and  other  fra- 

int  knaves,  with  wliich  tho  streets  and  chnrclu-s  were 

'u,  the  liohday  appcumnoeofthe  peo[)le,  and  other  lesa 

inod  assooiiitlona,   reminded  oa  of  camp-meeting  and 

I  of  troB  spiritual  festirity  id  a  Slftte  fer  away ;  and 

lilo  thfl  preacher  progressed  witli  the  glories  of  St.  ^Vu- 

!  imagining  tho  effect  npon  his  unmoved 

iditors  if  Alexander  Means,  done  in  Rpauish,  couM  pour 

jon  them  his  wild,  torrent-like  eloqnenee,  or  if  we  conid 

II  op  tJio  finished  and  impressive  orator,  Alfred  T.  ftlann, 

^  Introduce  Pierce — tho  old  man  elo<inent — with  his  incan- 

BBOcnt  words  of  revealed  and  philosophical  truth,  forcing 

r  way  to  tlic  heart  liko  the  red-hot  missives  of  Iioitvy 

■dnanoe.    Ye  sauits  uf  paint  and  cimvas!  how  these  naves 

i  aides  would  ring  with  the  shonta  of  spiritual  resnrrcc- 

Nor  contd  the  potent  Antonio  himself  command 

B  peace.    What  have  thcso  to  do  with  Tcncriffe?    Pa- 

sit  reader,  iJiey  were  there — not  each  in  proprid persond, 

t  as  Mrtainly  there,  in  tho  memory  and  imagination  of 

e  writer! 

'IiiK  day  is  aUo  celebrated  as  the  annivarsary  of  the  rio- 

over  Lord  Xclson.    The  English  flags,  secured  in  cases 

e  Altar,  are  displayed  to  the  people,  and  the  Englii«b, 

s  generally,  arc  bletxed  w  ithont  stUvt  ov  ijft'(iw\t.«t.. 


I 
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M  here  tlutt  Nelson  lost  hU  onn  * 


a  hundred  of  | 
hu  mm. 

Atnmlmghl,  on  1110  24111  of  July,  i;»T,  bo  uumiitfidM 
laofl  a  thouwuiii  men  on  tbo  mol«  and  beach  of  Santa  Crai^ 
with  Uio  hope  of  taking  the  city  by  eBrpriso;  hia^ipma^ 
wu  discoverod,  and  when  wilhin  range  of  the  gnus  of  the 
furtii,  lie  WM  mot  by  h  deadly  fire.    Throngh  tbe  deMrao- 
tivc  linil,  ftnd  tbu  heavy  Buri^  bia  brave  mea  preMed  oa; 
many  of  their  boats  were  dnshed  to  pieces  against  the  mote, 
loHng  men  and  ommnnition ;  tho  powder  was  all  destnqred, 
yet  moniing  found  a  n^HietleiM  rdiunant  of  near  tbr«e  hun- 
dred ill  tho  central  square  of  the  dty — the  Prado — with 
torch  in  band,  ready  to  dtsitroy  the  town  and  perish  with 
It,  rothor  than  iiurrender  to  their  enomicB,  by  whom  tbey 
wore  now  completely  Hitrrounded.    Knowing  their  despe- 
ralo  doterminalion,  the  governor  consented  for  them  to 
rotnra  to  their  ships,  to  rentoro  their  prisoners,  and  to  fnr- 
nlgh  them  with  boats  in  which  to  leave  the  shore.    The 
prisoncni,  ft  fnw  seattered  companies  taken  on  the  beach 
during  the  cngngemont,  were  liberated,  but  their  flags  wera 
retfunod   as  trophies.    This  is  the  victory  annually  oeJe- 
bratcd  here— a  defeat  which  reflects  more  glory  on  Kelaon 
and  English  sailors  than  the  victory  of  Trafalgar. 
CanielB  are  extensively  used  in  Ibeso  islands  as  beasU  of 
f  liurden,  and  In  Teneriffo  they  are  the  main  dcpendenoo  in 
r  transferring  merchandise  from  the  ports  to  tho  iototior. 
[  Cnrions  to  see  how  Uioso  ships  of  tho  desert  navigate  among 
^  hills  and  valloys,  we  started  in  company  of  half  a  dosen, 
'  with  their  dilvers,  for  the  old  town  of  Lagnna,  four  miles 
In  the  interior,  bnt  soon  became  tired  of  their  slow  pu« 
and  left  Ihem  behind.    In  going  up  or  descending  the  g«tt- 


i 


It  dopea,  ikef  tack  and  veer  like  a  Blip  beating  to  wind- 

rard,  and  tliougU  quJUi  sensible  to  kindnesa  and  flattery, 

Ulnot  bo  coaxed  into  a  quicker  pace,  in  adceadiDg  or  ds- 

leending,  tlian  about  n  mile  to  tliu  liour,  and  if  ladeu  with 

o  tliaa  Svfi  or  six  hundred  pounds,  groan  and  complun 

t  every  Htup.     Tltvy  are  uf  the  Arabian,  or  one-humped 

giedei,  but  ccrtiunly  are  not  "  swift  of  fool,"  liko  their  an- 

faslon,  "  the  dromodariea  of  Midioa  and  Ephah."    They 

3  efaaggy,  uugracefiil,  yet  majestic-looking  animals,  and 

moDg  tlio  stony  roads,  steep  hills,  and  scant  horbago  of 

■10  Canary  Islands,  are  out  of  their  native  clement. 

I  Before  reacHng  oar  destination,  wo  turned  into  a  oac- 

a  field,  where  a  number  of  persons  in  pantaloons,  abort 

tack-likfl  gowns,  and  straw  hata,  were  gathering  cochineal. 

appToached   tlio  nearest   operator,  preparing,  as  we 

imt,  a  few  qtiostioDS  from  our  Bmall   Block  of  Spaniah ; 

,  imagine  the  surprise  when   our  "  good    day "  was 

^swOToi!  by  tlio  sweet  "  Jfwena,  SeAor^"  of  a  young  bni- 


I  Dear  reader,  if  you  are  a  very  modest  man  you  can  form 

(teme  idea  of  oar  ombarraHsment.     Wo  stood  in  the  pre- 

ee  of  a  full-blown  Bloomer,  a  Lucy  Stone  fully  ahed — 

apologised,  through  our  guide,  for  the  intrusion,  and 

ropos«d  to  withdraw  without  further  question;  but  she 
huglied  b«art!ty  at  the  joke,  and  soon  wo  wero  sur- 
tbandod  by  her  companions,  all  of  the  same  sex  and  dress, 
Irho  laughed  at  our  mudeaty,  answered  our  questions,  and 
tiled  lor  a  i'oc,  which  wo  met  with  a  Wnch  of  ci</ar». 

K-y  gl;vd!y  accepted  the  prcsuut,  aud,  aa  we  left  Uicm, 
iey  sent  na  away  with  a  merry  song.     When  we  reached 

B  road,  tho  work  of  dislodging  the  many  thorns  gathered 
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m  oar  itaru,  Bbow«d  m  xhax.  ai  leftst  in  the  cBctiu  fidds, 
womoi  hare  good  resxHi  for  "  wearhig  Uie  bree<^es." 
The  coeliiiieal  tasmt,  or  «>««•  cacti,  is  x  species  of  the 
cocoa,  "a  genns  of  h«nipterns  insecU,  haring  the  snoot 
or  rostrum  in  the  breast,  the  antcDKe  fiHibrm,  and  tba 
posterior  portitm  of  the  bodj-  fomishwi  with  brUtles,"  It 
ii  oval  H>d  purple,  and  when  folly  grown,  fa  of  the  dn>  of  a 
gnua  of  wheat.     The   body  is   marked   with   transrene 

Iwrinlcle«,  or  depressions ;  the  antnuue  are  one-third  the 
ISDgth  of  the  body ;  the  !e^  on  the  inferior  anterior  poi^ 
^OQ  of  the  body,  are  black,  smooth,  and  seemingly,  bat 
StUe  adapted  to  locomotion,  ami  the  whole  insect  is 
^vercil  with  a  white,  pollen-like  dnst.  To  describe  it  ta 
more  homely  tenna,  it  mnch  resembles  a  half-grown  oow 
tick,  and  when  first  brokeo,  the  secretion  which  contains 
the    coloring    matter    resemble  the   blood   (?1   of  that, 

There  are  two  varieties  of  these  inspcts,  produced,  doubt- 
less, by  coltivalion :  the  ffraiia  tylveatrta,  and  the  ffratta 
^L  finO-  1^^  former  are  the  small  wild  insects,  and  the  latter 
H  the  insects  cultivated  fur  commerce.  The  males  of  the 
^B  C  cacti  ^''^  ^  proportion  to  the  females  as  about  one  to  a 
^^  hnndred  and  fifty,  are  fiirnished  with  wings,  and  contain 
^B  but  little  coloring  matter. 

^P  The  female  lays  a  great  number  of  eggs,  and  soon  after 
W  dies,  leaving  the  process  of  incubation  to  the  wannth  of  the 
I  atmosphere.  The  cactus  cocftiniUifcr,  upon  which  the  in- 
f  sects  live,  is  CTiltivaiiid  in  row*  four  feet  apiirt,  with  a  space 
'  of  two  feet  between  the  plants  in  the  row,  and  on  a  rich 

light  soil  will  attain  to  great  height,  but  it  is  kept  down  to 
three  feet. 
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treGts  are  three  in  tbe  year,  for  the  ouliivsted 
uietj,  when  iLcv  are  sciapcd  from  the  surfiico  of  the  leaf 
^U  0.  dull  kuife  or  pioco  of  iron  hoop.  They  are  then 
iUed,  either  by  exposuro  to  the  heat  of  an  oven,  or  by 
Ming  dippod  in  scalding  water,  and  afterward  dried  in  the 


[  The  varietliM  of  cochineal  known  in  commerce  as  the  grey 
j^d  hlack,  are  produced  by  the  process  of  lulling ;  thoae 
Ulod  by  the  dry  huat  rcttuniiig  the  white  powder  already 
lescribed,  which  gives  tlio  muss  a  jp'eyish  hue,  and  those 
ttldod,  losing  it  iu  the  water,  assume  tlieir  nalural  purple. 
wo-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  insects  is  Joat  in  dryiug, 
bd  it  is  supposed  that  about  !0,000  are  noceuary  to  make 
i  pound  when  dnr.  Cuehiiii'al  has  been  exteoNtvely  used 
'„  and  allliough  chemistry  has  supplanted  It  in  the 
c  dyes,  by  a  cheaper  material,  the  demand  for  it  is  still 
labnted,  anil  while  it  commands,  as  it  now  docs,  a  dollar  a 
Ipund  in  the  first  market,  it  will  be  cultivated  with  profit 
B  these  islands. 

[  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  capitalists  here,  that  cochineal  can 

e  made  as  profitable  to  the  laborers  and  Iwid  owners  aa 

fi  the  grape,  for  wluch  it  hus  been  substituted ;  but  iho 

n-bumt  Ulefloa,  whose  smoky  huts  arc  scattered  among 

i>  desolntc-looking  fields,  where  once  the  vine  dropped 

B  fatncsA,  and  spread  luxuriant  shade  for  the  gambols  of 

r  tawny  eluldreu,  aiid  the  ovcuing  aieatae  of  the  xires, 

to  longing  and  praying  for  the  return  of  those  harvests 

en  wine  flowed  in  rivers,  bearing  joy  to  the  poor  and 

d  to  the  rich  ;  and  when  tbe  light  labors  of  three-quar- 

B  of  the  year  prepared  them  to  harvest  the  fruits,  and 

read  the  wine-presa  of  autumn,  with  songa  and  taarj- 
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nuking,  Bad  when  tlie  benevolent  Baoehng  nlimfd  labor 
<tf  its  cnrsa. 

"  Nor  T*  iriw  Hn 
bi  iBsmj  •ad  mm^  in  pomp  and  prldt, 
TUak.  tlMM  iMt  IhodM  tavoMbT  «f  JMr  Mr  t 
ftMh  themw  H  thsM  the  ronJ  Hwo  nmg 
Tft  irid*~liiVttU  B0B(^  fat  tlw  fcH  hdglit 
Of  el^uM  and  tute,  bj  QiMoe  nflued." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TENKBIFFI>— CONTINUICD. 

Start  for  the  Peak—Oar  Horses  and  Guide— Jar-Carriers  of  Santa  Cms 
— City  of  Lagttna— Flowers  on  the  House-tope— Historical  AssociatioDs 
—Population— A  Sacrilegious  Painting — An  Agricultural  District — 
Threshing  and  Ploughing — Backward  state  of  Agriculture  accounted 
for — ^Is  Contentment  always  a  Virtue  ? — A  Glimpse  of  the  old  Basaltic 
System — A  Case  of  Conscience  vertui  Appetite — A  Wandering  Jew — 
Ancient  and  Modern  Portions  of  the  Island — ^Botanical  Garden — Dragon 
Tree — Orotaya,  etc. 

Readeb,  have  yoa  been  in  the  tropics — in  the  tropics  in 
mid-summer,  when  the  smi  of  noon  was  so  exactly  over- 
head that  the  shadow  of  your  immortal  self  was  inclnded 
in  the  circumference  of  the  leaf  of  your  straw  hat ;  when 
all  the  philosophers  in  the  world  could  not  have  shaken 
your  conviction  that  the  sun  is  a  ball  of  fire,  and  you  per- 
sisted in  the  belief  that  he  is  much  nearer  than  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles,  despite  the  showing  of  your  mathematics ; 
when  the  ^Muminous  atmosphere"  theory  was  answered 
with  a  pshaw!  for  you  feli  firt;  and  the  aphorism  that 
^^  figures  do  not  lie,''  was  met  by  an  incredulous  shrug,  and 
a  '^  may  be  not !''  If  so,  you  can  appreciate  the  heat  and 
brightness  of  the  day  in  August  when,  in  company  with 
Dr.  S.  R.  S.,  the  writer  left  the  dusty  streets  of  Santa  Cruz 
on  a  journey  to  the  summit  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  by 
road,  forty  miles  distant. 
Through  the  kindness  of  our  excellent  firiend,  Mr.  LeBnm^ 
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i  a  good  Bupper  at  the  close  of  the  AAy,  he  was  per- 
Btly  happy. 

S'bia  roiul  i»  frequently  enlivened  by  the  scarlet  petticoats 

L  gay  songs  of  the  olive-jar  carriers,  who,  li&viug  d«- 

■it«d  thdr  heavy  loads  in  Laguna  and  received  a  pittance 

t  tliu  labor,  aro  (limcendlng  to  th«ir  homes  in  Santa  Oma 

1  light  heads  and  glad  hearts.     "Women  are  osed  as 

ists  of  burdi.'u  in  transporting  thcsti  t^gile  commodities 

M  the  mountains,  and  tho  weight  they  carry,  over  roads 

0  stncp  for  wheeled  carriages,  Is  astonishing  to  Americao 

I  coiwitpd  /urly  of  the«o  earthenware  vessels  on  the 

of  one  woiJian,  and  she,  seemingly,  over  forty  years  of 

e;  yet  she  toiled  up  tlie  steep  hills  with  a  blink  and 

uly  rtep,  luid  when  at  tho  end  of  her  journey  she  re- 

bived  sixteen  cents  instead  of  twelve,  tho  pay  for  an  ordi- 

)■  load,  she  w«nt  lioinu  to  ber  swarthy  brood  with  a 

Oiidlng  step  and  a  cheerful  face. 

(Think  of  thin,  yo  who,  s trangen  to  tlio  8ini)>lo  annals  of 
■  poor,  talk  of  the  hardships  of  life  in  the  excess  of  luxury 
Tliink  of  it,  ye  w«ll  tful,  wtiil  jiiud,  yet  dtsoon- 
|pted  laboront  of  the  States,  who,  from  very  abundance, 
rget  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  disturb  the  virtuous  cheer 
1  industrions  life  with  rt^tloM  aspirings  after  poaitiona 
Bidlo  ease  or  corrupting  wealth  1 

a  hour'a  ride  brought  us  to  Laguna,  tlie  oldest  town 
i  iormcr  capital  of  tho  island.  It  is  situate  iu  a  hollow, 
t  ahallow  basin,  of  thu  irregular  plateau,  which  we  have 
ready  described  as  overlying  the  great  oentxal  ridgn  of 
e  ishutd,  and  is  3,220  fuet  above  the  luvel  of  the  sea.  The 
■ditioQ  handeil  down  li'om  the  Uuanches,  that  its  site  was 
mvrly  occupied  by  a  laio  or  pool,  U  confirmed  by  tbe 
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order  in  deposit  which  the  surface  soil  precenls.  The  kotiMs 
ftre  built  of  stone  and  covered  with  Dutch  tiles,  into  tbe 
crevices  of  which  the  winds  that  sweep  these  hills  contina- 
ally  have  cai-ried  light  soils,  which,  moistened  by  the  hnmid 
atmosphere  of  this  location,  give  vigorous  life  to  trlcho- 
mancs — species  of  fern — wall  flowers,  house  leeks  and  othor 
plants,  which  grow  so  luxuriantly  as  often  to  cover  enti 
roofs,  and  form  a  striking  feature  in  a  view  of  the  town. 

It  was  in  this  vicinity  that  the  long  and  bloody  wars  be- 
tween the  Oaunches  and  the  Spanish  invaders  were  brought 
to  a  close.     At  a  council,  assembled  on  the  plain  under  ft 
flag  of  Imce,  the  representative  of  the  Gautiches  aski 
Captain  Alonzo,  "  why  lie  invaded  thoir  country  withi 
provociition,  and  carried  away  their  caltle  and  their 
pie?"  be  answered  deceptively,  that  his  object  was  no 
conquer  them,  but  to  make  them  Christians.     Tired 
wasted  by  the  protracted  war,  and  with  the  hope  of  i 
ing  rest  from  their  too  powerful  enemies,  they  accepted 
proposal,  and  tlie  host  of  rude  warriors  bowed  to  rooei 
the  baptism  of  the  church.    It  was  a  fatal  step.    The 
bol  of  new  life  and  liberty  became  to  them  the  yoki 
bondage  and  destruction;  and  Alonzo,  seeing  that  the 
umpli  of  Spain  was  now  sure,  sanctified  hJa  unhallowed 
means  by  building  a  chapel  on  the  spot ;  and  around  it,  in 
1400,  laid  out  the  dty  of  Laguna.     The  present  population, 
composed  mainly  of  shopkeepers  and  traders,  who  buy 
country  produco  for  the  shipping  merchants  of  Santa  Ci 
with  n  few  artisans  and  a  swarm  of  idlers,  including  foof 
hundred  monks,  numbers  about  nine  thousand. 

On  market  days  the  town  presents  quite  a  business  as- 
pect ;  camels  and  donkeys  with  well  filled  paniers  of  gi 
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^TCgetables,  tkrong  ihe  dusty  otreeta ;  crowds  of  coon- 
I  hrond-brinimcd  woollen  Imtn,  niiorting  cords 
1  taasels  which  liang  dovo  the  hack,  and  coarse  Ymeej- 
lolaeysmttll  olothus,  fastened  at  the  knees  by  knots  of  gay 
itioDis  occupy  thv  eidcwntka  and  oameroiis  wiue^o^js; 
^moking  papelltoH,  and  all  chattering  at  one?,  like  a  flock 
iBODkcys  disturbed  by  the  cry  of  a  jackal.  The  beggars 
b  few,  and  uuuaualiy  modest. 
n  the*  old  and  well-built  cathedral  there  is  a  painting — a 
f  fkim  some  bold  Itnlian  ruasti^r — which  §hows  tho  «x- 
!  into  wiiich  symbolism  will  inevitably  rtui,  when  not 
i  subaervient  to  a  Horiptural  and  H]iirttuul  religion,  ll  ia 
Lisit«inpted  rt'prCBtntfttion  of  the  Tritiily — we  abnoet 
idder  to  write  it — in  which  tiod  tho  Father  is  represented 
YoiKirablo  old  man;  God  tbe  Son  by  a  young  man, 
DSe  Ctce  is  deeply  marked  with  lines  of  sorrow ;  and  the 
ply  Spirit  by  a  whili:  pigeon,  uneircted  by  a  halo.  Our 
a  Longfellow  could  not  avoid  offending,  in  some  degree, 
%  feelings  of  rclincd  and  sincere  Bible  tlieists,  wlien  he 
Resented,  in  theshadowy  lines  of  poetry,  the  Great  Spirit 
ibe  Indian  by  an  old  man  smoking  a  poace-pipe.  Some 
r  of  excuse  may  be  offered  for  the  poet  who  would 
a  embody  a  legend  of  savage  thought,  but  wliat  apology 
h  be  offered  for  this  enormous  excrescence  of  a  morbidly 
^grown  symbolism  ?  Who  that  receives  the  decalogue 
^D  exponent  of  Divine  Will,  con  pardon  so  palpable  n 
platioii  ot  lis  spirit  and  interdictions — or  who  in  chrlsteii- 
10  ignorant,  so  weak  in  intellect,  as  lo  bo  assisted  in 
■-conceptions  of  an  omnipotent  and  unchanging  Being  by 
|r  picture  of  an  old  man  with  a  grey  beard ;  or  to  gain 
i  realitfttioii,  spiritual  or  hitelleolu^,  of  the  Afflatus  that 
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filleth  imiD«niLty  by  a  daub  of  shaded  white  in  the  abspe 
of  i  pigeon  ?    They  who  ciui  profit  by  sacb  n  repr«»enUliOD 
are  not,  religiously,  a  single  sUp  in  advance  of  the  idoW- 
worshipping  savage;  and  to  such,  oonverson  to  Mo) 
danism  would  be  an  elevation.    Yet,  the  venerable  instil 
(Job  which  arrogates  to  herself  the  title  of  "Spiritual  Ligl 
of  the  World,"  here,  and  in  some  of  the  churohes  of  Ital] 
bangs  tliis  brilliant  expression  of  sacrilegious  thought  a) 
ber  altars;  and  that  not  merely  aa  a  s^inbol  to  aatiit 
cOQOcptious  of  the  ignorant,  bat  as  the  exponent  of  a  di 
nite  idea  of  the  personaiity  of  Deity,     Pardon  the  di 
aon,  dear  reader  I    Our  blooded  nag,  ^'  Keady.to-haIt,< 
greases  so  quietly  np  the  gentle  hill  that  leads  li'om  Lagoi 
to  Orotava,  that  moralizing  is  easy,  especially  on  this  m) 
jccl;   and  here,  where  the  mighty  mountains  around 
towering  above  the  clouds,  and  the  boundless  ^'istn  of  bu 
ing  ocean,  impress  us  with  the  immeasurable  gnmd«ar 
Eternal  Power. 

We  pursued  our  journey  acro^  the  high  plains  oVer  the 
oxoellent  road  which  connects  Santa  Cruz  and  Lagnna  wi 
the  hamlet  of  Victoria  and  the  oouniry  beyond.    The  fiel< 
on  each  aide  had  lately  been  reaped  of  a  heavy  crop 
wheat,  and  at  a  ianu-houge  on  the  road-side,  a  fov 
&om  Laguna,  we  witueKScd  the  operation  of  tlireshing  afti 
the  manuer  of  ancient  Egypt :  the  sheaves  being  spread 
n  unooth  floor  of  hardened  earth  and  the  grain  trodden  oqt 
by  oxen.    The  mode  of  ploughing,  like  the  tbreshingt  u  at 
least  two  thousand  years  behind  the  age ;  the  jiloogh  is 
the  Homaii  modoi,  has  ono  handle,  a  coulter  of  wood  tip] 
with  iron,  and  is  drawn  by  an  ox.     The  ploughman  holi 
t!ie  plough  with  one  hand  and  guides  liia  slowly-movii 
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with  tbo  other  by  meaas  of  a  long  switcb.  The 
ground  is  thus  furrowod  lo  the  depth  of  three  uicfa«s ;  it  u 
afterwaid  crniA-filoiighed,  and  pulverized  on  tho  eurlace  by 
being  hiirroft-cd  with  buslies.  For  stigar-cose  and  cactus, 
the  ground  ia  broken  \silh  au  iron  mattock,  and,  as  in  Ma- 
deirit,  to  tho  depth  of  eigbtoea  inches.  The  Boil  ie  rich,  aud 
the  climate  highly  favorable  lo  vegetation  ;  yet  it  is  every- 
here  maaifest  that  agriculture  is  coudnctetT  on  the  least 
irioua  and  leaat  profitable  aysteni.  Everything  that  coata 
7  is  avoided,  as  &r  as  possible,  eveo  in  tiio  purchane 
arming  tools,  and  for  the  reason,  that  tho  tillers  of  the 
lUnd  an.-  not  tha  owners,  and,  insecure  in  tlieir  temporary 
posM'Mjion,  mnko  no  outlays  not  immediately,  rsmunerativc. 
The  operative  fariuers,  as  a  daaa,  are  very  poor  and  without 
QUlei-prisu ;  tlieir  highest  ambition  and  hopo  arc,  that,  after 
mti«Liiig  ihe  txnutions  of  huidlord,  state  and  church,  th«y 
may  have  enough  left  lo  fiirnish  tho  sheer  necessities  of 
lifu,  iTithoiit  thought  of  oducaling  chil'iren  or  providing  for 
the  wantti  of  old  ago.  When  we  ajieak  of  their  ferm-honses, 
Ifll  not  the  reader  picture  to  himself  the  neat  dwelling  and 
iding  barns  of  a  Xctv  England  fiirm,  nor  the  lurj 
of  the  southern  planter,  with  its  cluster  of  white 
igea  or  log  cabins,  but  n  si]uara  low  building  of  stone, 
lod  with  straw ;  lifted  hy  one,  or,  at  most,  two  win. 
a,  in  whose  broken  panes  the  old  buta  and  cast-off  gar- 
lUts  of  the  tJunily  do  service  in  excluding  atr  and  light. 
The  floors,  like  those  of  tho  Irish  peasantry,  ara  of  earth, 
hwdoncd  and  pohahed  fay  the  steps  of  many  generations ; 
the  but*  of  thc"ould  ooiuithry,"  smoke-stain 
:r»doa  the  noccsaity  &r  black  paint  in  hiding  dirt.  The 
ncLion  ot  tbu  romsina  of  fnudalism  in  thi-si-  iidands 


wniilil  iiiniM  a  now  lUb  into  tbeae  i 
bjvlnfi  raflLim,  And  crown  those  fruhfo]  bills  vith  f 
ImrvoaU.    Thtir  lultinr,  howrvcr,  u  not  pronuirag  of  ■ 
«  tihiuiKc,  for  Uivy  have  learned  to  cootcnt  ) 
HliJitMtlnii,  aud  L-v(m  to  Iw  diocrful  and  lighl'hMited  m  t 
l>u>i<liiii  ut  iitnvi>«  to  mon  of  thoir  own  Uood.    Tberv  i 
ooiitniimcnt  wliicili  U  ocrtninly  a  virtue,  and  tbura  is  a  e 
t«iitniiitit  whiiih  i*  oa  cortiiinly  a  vice,  for  it  invoivea  i 
■luiiriatliiii  of  [irogrcMM,  moriLl  and  intelloctnal,  aod  drawi*" 
ltd  lift  IVoni  tho  gmve  of  tho  noblest  aspirations  of  oar 
naliirii. 

At  a  [loliil  noniu  ftlldun  milcH  from  Saula  Cruz,  wo  do- 
Hdkiudud  Into  utiu  of  vhoAO  inoUned  valleya  wiiich,  opening  m 
llitJ  nnrtlioni  nhorc  doojjy  indcoit  this  range    The  denuded 
nldiw  uf  t.liu  vnllcy,  in  wlitoli  a  number  of  men  were  q 
liiK  rijolt,  ri'Vi'iilud  tlip  nyslfiii  of  columnar  basalt,  wliiid 
HU)>iir|iONiii)  liy  tiudM  of  brcoHti,  tufatit^oua,  mid  ferrug^oi 
vnnlii,  undiirlios  tlio  raiigo  and  platoaiis  wluuh  we  bad  jti 
ui'oufld.     We  guthurtid  ht-re  a  few  specimona  of  basalt  c 
tiiliiliig  ery«liil8  of  olivine ;  tho  doctor  gathered  bis  firs 
niioelmt-n  for  bin  Aimn  Mitta;  tbe  University  of  Vii^i| 
mid  fullowliig  bit  oxmnplo  1  gathered  onu  for  my  adopi 
inotlior,  "  Kinoiy,"  "f  Georgia,     llising  ibenci',  wc  foni 
oUKi-lvm  unionj;  decaying  old  vineyards,  and  fl&iuiahin] 
young   one*;    onctiiH   fields   and   cottages,    embowOTcd  : 
ulirubbcry,  and  where  bare  stone  walls,  or  straggling  bedgi 
rows  of  prifJ(iy-[>car  and  briers  mar  the  face  of  a  n 
cent  landscape.      Tho   yoiing  vintis,  still  clinging  to    I 
ground  and  laden  with  fniit,  scpnied  free  from  the  d 
which,  in  tho  course  of  three  years,  has  destroyed  most  of 
the  vineyards  of  the  island.     Our  conversation  natnndljF^ 


med  on  this  tubject,  and  proving^  the  correctness  of  De 
taliicey's  obBcrvation  lliat,  "  he  who  talks  oxen,  will  think 
e  talked  grapes  and  thought  grnpes,  und  at  length 
aired  grapes.     But  how  to  get  them  ?    No  honse  within 
iart«r  of  «  mile  of  the  road,  and  no  one  in  the  fields — a 
for  chance  to  buy,  bat  a  good  one  to  steal.    The  doctor 
fttimnted  to  Jose  that  we  were  out  gathering  specimens  of 
fuitB  aa  well  as  rocks ;  he  took  the  hint,  and  bounded  over 
r.foot  wall  like  a  stag,  and  in  a  moment  returned  with 
b  dosen  bunchca  of  rich  purple  malagas,  whose  luscious 
ind  slightly  acid  pulp,  were  aa  grateful  to  our  parched 
I,  and  dust-vexed  throats,  aa  water  to  travellers  in  the 
The  eighth  commaadmeiit  occurred  to  us  as  having 
lODie  bearing  on  the  qiicBtion,  but  wo  met  it  with  a  for- 
mate recollection  of  a  Jewish  law  which  permitted  the 
|i(noking  of  grapes  in  passing  through  a  neighbor's  vine- 
Getting  over  the  wall,  in  this  case,  presented  an 
Astacle  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  hut  in  the 
teantime  iho  grnpes  disappeared,  rendering  lurthcr  dcbato 
nneccsKiry.     Cases  of  conscience  are  generally  decided, 
ictically  at  least,  in  titvor  of  the  appetites ;  and  cerl^ly 
i  points  of  conscience  stand  a  poor  chance  for  a  hearing 
■rfaen  grapes  like  these  are  In  question,  the  sun  is  cloudless 
Isd  vertical,  and  lips  are  sunburnt  and  dry, 
I  In  the  conrse  of  the  uficrnoon,  we  overlook  a  lamo  and 
Lvily  laden  caniel,  whose  driver  made  signals  of  distress 
t  tobacco,  or  smifT,  and  lifted  his  hands  in  woc-bogone  cr- 
mations  when  he  found  that  we  had  neither.    There  is  a 
ttemity  among  lolmcco  users  that  is  superior  to  social 
A  beggar  may  ask  a  prince  for  "  a  chow,"  without 
nring  offence,  and  the  apjieal  is  met  with  a  matter-of-coOTsa 
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1  conipliaooo.  Lot  t)io  rcftdur  elaborate  this  snggcstion — 
oi'o  ooutributixti;  to  universal  hrotUerltooiI — and  he  tnay 
[  filx)  a  gooi)  nrguniont  for  tho  ase  of  "  the  weed  I" 

Kiirlliur  on  onr  roa<l  wc  overlook  a  trtivollcT  on  borse- 

1  back,  whose  liorse  waa  laden  with  two  large  boxes,  one  on 

■ocJi  Hiito  of  tho  aaddlis    As  wo  came  up,  he  saluted  ua  in 

SimniNli,  but  iiorcciviug  Uinl  wo  understood  but  little  of  bis 

laitf^uiiKo,  ho  proocQilod  in  peculiarly  accented  French,  of 

,  wbiok  WQ  iindorMtooil  but  little  more.    We  gathered,  howe- 

I  vor,  that  bo  wiw  n  Jaw,  who  bad  resided  many  years  in  the 

I  provinces  an  a  peddler,  and  was  now  on  a  tmding  tour.  On 

'  «xpruwiing  MirpriMO  at  finding  ono  of  his  race  in  this  ont-ot 

tho-way  iilnco,  ho  answered  poetically,  "  tbo  Jews,  like  the 

wintls,  are  cvorywhore."     He  might  have  added,  and  every- 

I   wbvre  cxampUiH  of  industry,  thrift,  and  sobriety. 

Wo  mgrcttod  that  bis  slow  pace  woidd  not  admit  of  onr 

Iicoiiidg  POinpany,  and  that  wo  did  not  better  understand 

his  language,  for  ho  was  full  of  that  information  regarding 

tho  country  and  its  pcoi>li',  which  was  one  of  the  objects  of 

0«r  journey.    Seeing  that  I  wns  suffering  from  tho  cffectji  of 

'  tun  in  my  faco,  for  I  was  imprudent  enough  to  leave  the 

I  Bbip  in  ft  nniform  cap  instead  of  a  straw  hat,  bo  kindly  pro- 

liposed  to  give  mo  his  umbrella,  and  seemed  sorry  that  I  re- 

|fuuoi1  it. 

Turning  an  angle  in  the  road,  Orotava,  snrrouuded  by 
green  fields,  bursts  into  view,  a  thousand  feet  below  us,  and 
four  miles  distant.  Tho  summer  vegetation  through  which 
wo  have  passed  is  ripe,  and  withering  before  tho  dry  hot 
winds  of  August ;  this  nronn^  ns  is  still  full  of  sap ;  and 
we  dosoend  into  the  lower  and  moro  level  country  around 
the  Orotnvaa,  it  assumes  a  vernal  iVeabnese.    This  may 
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tbated,  in  part,  to  the  protection  froia  tbo  trade-winds 

4iich  a  large  portion  of  tliesc  lower  luuds  enjoy  ;  and,  in 

turt,  to  the  occasional  ehowars  which  in  the  dry  seasoD  full 

fom  the  clouds  which  are  attracted  to  the  vicinity  of  the 

k ;  and,  further,  to  ttie  streams  which  variegate  its  «ar- 

We  are  passing  into  another  region,  geologically 

lenking ;  and  as  wo  pass  within  the  circle  of  the  former 

a  of  the  peak,  which  now  rears  its  gigantic  proportions 

e  US,  wc  are  changing  the  old  upheaval  system  for  a  sar- 

Q  whiob  is  evidently  llio  production  of  Bub&rial  volcanie 

etioD,  and  which  still  bears  the  frestuiess  of  its  yonth.     On 

Slo  older  format! ens,  over  which  we  have  tl'avelled,  the 

jder  lavas  prcnent  a  rusty,  decomposed  exterior ;  the  lufa- 

s  cartlis  arc  in  Momc  places  so  decomposed  as  to  have 

brrncd  a  tenacious  clay,  and  have  long  been  ripe,  though 

II  improving  by  disintegration  and  decay,  for  the  seed  of 

e  sower. 

».  As  wo  approach  Orotavn,  the  exposed  lavas  present  a  dark, 

Booth,  and  clean  estciior ;  the  scoriaceous  soil  t«  black  and 

ush,  and  though  generally  productive,  is,  in  some  places, 

a  young,  and  too  little  decomposed  to  be  cultivated  with 

rofiu    The  dark  antl  barren  hills  in  the  rear  of  Orotava 

e  heaps  of  volcanic  cinders  in  slow  jirooess  of  decomposi- 

Tliis  modem  formation,  however,  is  qnitc  sii|>erticial ; 

1  some  places  along  the  shore,  and,  as  we  wer«  told,  in 

bniu  dci-p  vnllvya  not  far  froiD  tlie  base  of  the  peak,  there 

(  evidences  that  this  system,  picepting  the  immeiliiite 

bobily  of  the  volcanic  foci,  is  nnderhid  by  a  continuation 

t  the  older  and  npheaved  system  of  the  island. 

I  Tlie  city  ofOrolava  b^compoevd  of  two  towns,  a  mile  and 

lialf  apart.     Thatutuato  on  tijc  sea-sboreiscailedt.hftP<«\. 
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■'a^."    Wc  cacdd  not  kan  caaetlT',  bat  «apyo*e  thai 
UfeeB   tegcther,  Um   popolatJoB  BonAatv   >boat    twdw 
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Bdbr«  n  leaeb  Part  Orata*s  ve  ptMB  the  bota&kal  gsr- 
den  of  vUefa  Qnabvrfdt  ^taka  «o  faopefiaDf .  It  was  taim- 
hBabmd  mnatj  jtan  ago,  «id  «oiiWiiw  nrepfauttsfinmiha 
In£ai  8o«th  Americs,  Mid  Afiic*.  It  hw  received  go>wu- 
nMBt  paarooigc,  bnt,  DotwitliitaDdtDg,  gim  eridence  of 
itatj,  and  the  want  of  ftdeqnate  iCtemioa.  The  obfut  of 
its  fbmder,  the  Marqw  de  If  avB,  kciiib  to  hare  been  to 
tcatthsqaesttoDoftbeacefiaBtioo  of  plants;  and  hid  it  btfea 
■mtaiiied  fai  tbe  iptrit  of  its  fbonder,  its  floni  varKij-  woold 
have  been  extenare,  asd  tight  would  have  been  thrown  on 
many  qaestiODs  of  botsnj. 

Among  the  nudve  growths  of  Teneriffp,  tbc  dragon-tree, 
of  the  genus  draccena,  forms  a  striking  object.  In  its  ]roang«r 
dara  it  resembles  tho  Spaoiah  bayonet-tree  of  the  soathem 
States,  but  in  more  advanced  age  sends  forth  long  bars 
arms  from  its  upper  portion,  each  surmonated  with  a  crown 
of  hayonet-shapcd  leaves.  Its  s-ip,  when  dried,  produces  the 
dragon's  blood  of  commerce.  The  ^e  to  which  it  attains 
is  matter  of  conjecture ;  it  is  known,  however,  that  its  ypaw 
are  counted  by  centuries.  One  is  still  standing  in  a  private 
garden  at  Orotava,  which  was  of  its  present  dimcn^ons, 
forty  ft'Ct  in  eircumfercDce,  nhen  the  Spaniards  first  visited 
the  island,  at  tho  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  To  such 
troos  Pliny  may  have  referred,  when  he  described  some  of 
his  time  B&^'^{nt<Ktaa!vi»,etcongtnitomundo" — ^untoncbod 
by  age  and  bom  with  tho  world. 

If  Texas  had  beennearer,weshonldhavethought  on  enter- 
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gOrotava  that  tho  populaLioa  tiad  emigrated.  Tbe  honses 
I  Blml  up,  grass  floiiriabuJ  iu  tiie  alreets — Bucoplislna 
Bid  Ready-to-iiaJt  piicked  Ihcir  ears  at  ihe  aighl — and  after 
Biding  into  tho  paved  court  of  Die  hostelry,  we  liad  to  vait 

roe  minutes  before  the  sleepy-Ioukiiig  n-uiter  came  to  take 

r  portcmanteans ;  and  iben  ho  was  going  to  take  one  at  a 
,  but  the  doctor  threw  some  very  emphatic  English 
Kords  at  him,  wiucti  brought  him  to  bow  and  scratch  like  a 
jPrench  dancing-master,  opened  his  eyes,  and  gavo  hira 
ItrcDgth  to  carry  all  our  traps  al  once,  and  canes  to  boot. 
paving  perfonoL-d  ablations  aud  ordered  a  dinner,  minns 

ttrlic,  wc  tarncd  out  for  a  walk,  and  to  present  otir  letters 
f  introduction  to  Consul  Goodall.  The  city  was  just  M-ak- 
|Dg  up  {rom  its  evemng  nap.  ilr,  GooduU  was  at  lioiue  and 
received  us  cordially ;  walked  with  us  through  tho  publjo 
Iqiiaro,  now  enlivened  with  mantlo-covcrcd  figures  of  ladles, 
md  the  rusty  coats  of  moustached,  clever,  half-pay  looking 

snllemen ;  wont  with  ua  to  a  livery-«table — eavo  tho  mark  I 
ptvo  Dti  the  use  of  his  fluent  Spanish,  in  engaging  fresh 
korses  and  guides  (Jose's  "  blooded  animals "  were  too 
I*  safe  ") — returned  n-ith  us  to  the  hotel,  and  gavo  detailed 
jrdcrs  for  provisions  for  our  journey — called  after  dinner, 
ind  chatted  au  hour  with  us  over  a  glass  of  ale,  and  other- 
piNe  served  us  ;  but  most  of  all  were  we  grateful  for  the  cor- 
l^ial  manner  iu  which  he  performed  these  offices  of  kindness. 
^t  dinner,  hy  advice  of  a  pbyncian — I  saved  my  pledge 
-•I  drank  a  glass  or  two  of  Canary  wine,  and  felt 
Mtter. 

Having  to  start  early  in  the  morning,  we  practised  tho 
ilVise  mftxim  "  early  to  bed,"  etc.    The  oppressive  heat  of 
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the  son,  and  the  rough,  laborioiM  ride  had  fiitigiiied  u  m 
yet,  the  scenery  and  obscrvationa  of  the  day  had  enliv 
my  feelmgis  and  I  retired  m  the  Uiarfol  frame  of  oona 
gratitude,  laid  me  down  in  quietneo,  and  my  deej 
sweet. 


CHAPTER    V. 


TDK   PEAK. 


e  OroWTi— Barren  Ililla— Ooal'a  Milt— BreafcTaBt— Straam  of  Lbtb 
LUno  M  BebuwL—A.  Uol  Ride— Effects  of  a  Driak— Ad  Artist  from 
Uoiuo — Profeuar  PraiEi  Smjtli,  A^roaomar  RojaI — Aacent  of  tLe 
Malpaj*  uid  Pitoa— Tlio  Summit— 4  Cheer  for  Old  Virginia— A  Niglit 
It  Altft  ViBta— Our  HobU— Tbe  Deaccut— A  Word  of  Adfioe. 

IB  clmtcrlng  of  our  borsca'  hoo&  on  tlio  pnvemont  of  Uio 

urt-ynnl  elartlcd  ii§  from  sound  sleep,  oud,  without  the 

penal  pflricy  with  morning  dreams,  we  sprang  lo  the  oaken 

■,  and  makiug  a  hasty  toUot,  went  down  to  inspect  our 

^mvan  and  e/piipagc.    The  two  guides,  witU  blaukuts  over 

ttieir  shoulders,  were  rubbiug  Lbo  sleep  out  of  their  eyes, 

Bid  tbu  tbroc  horses,  as  if  holding  their  strength  In  reserve, 

Aood  Aobcrly  meditating  on  the  duties  of  tho  day,  or 

^roodiny  over  the  fudduile-ss  prospeeis  of  their  joiimcy, 

laWy  tao\-ing  their  lips  in  solemn  soliloquy,  or  na  if 

[athoring  invisible  oau.    The  prospect  was  uot  bright,  for 

ither  speed  or  comfort.    Our  guides,  neither  of  whom 

>oko  a  word  of  English,  soenieJ  as  lifeless  ns  Uio  horses. 

e  leader,  an  old  man  of  fitly,  aud  the  driver,  a  taUow- 

wtnplexionod  boy  of  seveutoeo,  were  fair  speeimcn*  of  tho 

wke-ensy   "i/tltiiot"  of  the  interior,  and  wo  afterward 

found  them  (juito  as  alow  and  stnpid  as  their  first  nppiatr- 

u  iudieatud.    We  were  usHnred  thnl  there  were  but  fotu: 

thcr  penona  of  the  place  who  knew  the  way  to  the  sum- 

,  and  they  wcro  abKint,  which  accoosled  for  tbo  caro- 
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less  and  independent  air  of  these.  Humboldt,  in  male 
this  tour  fifty  years  ago,  could  not  find  one  person  in  Sai 
Cruz  who  had  mounted  the  peak,  and  we  in  1856  eoald  i 
but  two  in  Orotava,  twenty  miles  nearer.  He  ad< 
'^  I  was  not  surprised  at  this,  for  the  most  curions  objectc 
nature  become  less  interesting  in  proportion  as  they  i 
near  to  us ;  and  I  have  known  inhabitants  of  Schaffhans 
in  Switzerland,  who  had  never  seen  the  &11  of  the  Rb 
but  at  a  distance."  He  might  now  add,  that,  even  in  t 
wonder-loving  age,  there  are  adults  who  have  grown 
within  hearing  of  Niagara,  who  have  never  seen  the  fidls 
Our  provisions  for  the  two  days'  journey  before  us,  o 
sisted  of  a  keg  of  water,  a  basket  of  bread,  cold  meat,  hi 
boiled  eggs,  and  a  few  bottles  of  cold  coffee ;  these,  wit) 
scant  allowance  of  com  for  the  horses,  were  stowed  in  1 
panniers  of  the  pack-horse.  The  doctor  had,  besides,  a  fli 
of  some  very  fragrant  fluid,  which  he  carried  in  his  cc 
pocket,  accompanied  by  a  bunch  of  delicious  Havanas.  ] 
nag  showed  a  degree  of  rcstiveness  when  I  sprang  to  1 
saddle,  which  was  quite  encouraging,  as  showing  so 
of  the  life  in  reserve,  and  I  stooped  forward  to  pat  his  m 
and  encourage  him ;  but  a  peep  imder  the  pommel  of  i 
saddle  showed  me  that  the  poor  thing  was  wincing  fron 
very  sore  back.  I  was  about  to  vent  my  disgust  on  1 
senior  Antonio^  when  my  attention  was  called  back  to  1 
doctor,  whose  horse  had  slipped  up  on  the  pavement,  a 
was  now  taking  a  quiet  grunt  on  his  side,  preparatory 
getting  up.  He  had  sprained  his  thumb,  and  I  thong 
from  his  looks,  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  do  scolding 
)£i  botli  of  us;    but  quoting   the    philosophical   mazini 

Marryat's  Jacob  Faithful,  **  What's  done  cant  be  hdp« 
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JL  nmoonted  vith  mnrvcUous  ooolnew^  and  giving  hia 
ted  aa  affecUonatD  spur,  deep  io  boll)  danks,  paa»ed  ua  in 
trot,  Had  took  up  tho  van. 

i  lovely  morning;  and  lo  persons  wlio,  like  our- 

^vcg,  aro  not  in    the  habit  of  dulling  tlie  tORte  by  too 

^uuul  tiBC  of  the   luxury  of  sun  rise- views,  the  air  and 

feenury  wure  unusually  enjoyable.    Altc-mpt  at  doacription 

Bould  be  useless,  wbero  ihe  pcDcil  of  a  Raphael  would  foil 

Oi  catch  one  of  Uio  thousand  Qeetiug  shades  and  tints  of  so 

U)d  a  panorama:  but  let  us  say  that  ibe  uncioudcd  siui 

I  just  risen  above  the  horizon;  behind  us,  the  sen,  still 

^disturbed  by  the  land-breeze,  was  covered  with  a  light 

utle  of  blue  mist ;  before  us,  tho  [leak  raised  its  sublime 

ight,  gii'ded  with  a  circle  of  eloud,  and  oast  its  huge 

mIows  tiir  into  the  sea ;  around  ns,  spread  a  varied  land- 

lape,  green  lu  the  hucurianoc  of  tropical  vegetation ;  and 

B  lar,  balmy  with  tho  dow  of  morning,  was  redolent  of 

I  nroma  of  flowers,  and  the  ijagraut  smoke  of  fagots 

(OW  kindling    on    tho  cotters'   hearths.     The    road    lay 

^ougli  a  narrow  and  utdxequcuted  bwe,  where  our  horses 

)owcd  themsclvos  adepts  at  playing  marbles,  by  stumbling 

Bong  the  loose  stonce  which  covered   it ;  bat  wo  dis- 

irered,  to  our  gratifiealion,   tbal   as  their    stiff  jc^nts 

Irmed  by  travdUng,   they   were   becoming  more  sure- 

kitod,  and  the  eUances  were  increasing  for  reaching  Uie 

mil  u-jtit  onbroken  necks.    Wo  fiassed  among  the  hills 

i  fields  of  blade  volcanic  cinders,  lo  which  we  referred  in 

I  notes  of  yesterday's  journey  ;   and    though  we  rode 

piuid  the  largest  of  these  conii^l  hills,  we  could  find  no 

Ldeace  of  the  trullt  of  the  tradition,  that  it  once  emitted 

There  ia  do  lava  in  ita  vicauity  but  which,  in  its 
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position  and  inclinntioii,  poinU  to  another  origiiL  TheMifl 
are  no  traces  of  a  cmtcr  on  its  apex,  nor  marks  of  laiteralf 
oiujitioiis ;  it  is  a  iiomogenooua,  rcgularly-fomic*!  i 
Wo  think  HumboldCs  first  impression  in  regard  to  the  (ot'M 
mation  of  tboae  liiUa  the  trae  theory,  lie  fays:  "ThcMtV 
hills  owe  their  origin  to  lateral  eruptiong  of  t)ie  grMtl 
volcano,"  yet,  ho  scents  lo  tlunk  it  probablo  that  the  hi 
one,  to  which  we  refer,  may  have  emitted  lava.  It  i 
o^cd  monlanita  tie  la  viUft.  A  few  thousand  years  hot 
the«e  barren  Solda  will  bear  a  ftuitftU  and  an  exhauAlei 
soil.    Time  ia  a  cultivator. 

In  this  vicinity  wo  met  a  nnmbcr  of  boys  and  ] 
ctriving  milk  goats  to  Orotava,  to  snpply  their  custonn 
with  the  moming'a  meal  of  luilk.  In  these  islands,  nod  i 
Madeira,  there  is  no  danger  of  being  imposed  njion  with  tl 
swill-milk,  or  sky  blue,  of  our  cities,  for  the  goals  ate  driTf 
to  yonr  door,  and  the  expert  little  dalry-oiaids  milk  tJi«H*1 
quiet  kine  before  your  eyes.  We  respectfully  dedicate  tl 
Iiint  to  Mr.  Frank  Leslie,  and  the  cliainpioaa  of  ptu 
croani  in  our  largo  cities. 

An  hour's  ride  brought  ua  into  a  cool  atmosphere ; 
an  hour  more,  and  we  were  in  the  bell  of  doud  which  e 
roiuided  the  mountain ;  and  our  appetites  being  now  pretty 
well  Eharpened,  wc  sat  i\ovm  on  a  grassy  bank,  and  made  H 
hearty  bvcakiast  from  oui"  well-fiUcd  basket.  We  did  aM 
linger  over  it,  however,  for  the  wist  of  the  clonda  wil 
gathering  on  our  clothes  like  heavy  dew,  and  the  aJr  i 
ohill. 

As  wo  advanced,  the  herbage  bcciune  scant ;  and  whei 
wo  rcai^hod  an  lOevattan  of  fonr  tliousand  feet  above  thi 
Mtf  of  Orotitvii,  a  few  ferns  and  hardy  bushes  of  the  thoj 
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mily  were  tho  onljr  n^pregentstives  of  vegetable  life.  Tbe 
a  of  jiiuipor  and  fir,  to  wliich  the  oliHcrv&nt  Humboldt 
s  rofureace,  as  altiiated  above  tbo  r^gioos  of  feiiis, 
pust  luive  entiruly  duiai)[ieiired  Ln  Uio  course  of  the  pnst 
Ulf  century,  for  we  did  not  hoc  a  fiingle  spocimen  of  rillier, 
khongli  wc  ascended  by  the  wime  route. 
If  For  a  oouplo  of  miles  below  iho  plain  of  Rctania,  the  road 
r  K  steoply-Uiclincd  bed,  or  stream,  of  basaltic  lava, 
mnied  in  by  large  tnaaaes  of  detached  rocks.  This  bed 
Mnia  to  liave  cooled  suddenly,  yet  without  the  extensive 
racking  wliluh  gimerally  ensues  when  large  masses  of  lava 
Ve  suddenly  coolciL  It  resembles  a  river  frozen,  while  the 
pippio  is  fitili  upon  its  surface.  Following  this  bed,  wo 
Kitercd  a  pass  which  breaks  the  irregular  chain  of  mountain, 
jh'hich  encirclca  the  plun,  called  Zlatio  <lel  Jietama,  on 
^bich  the  peak  stands.  This  plain  is  an  nneven  surfHce  of 
ragmcntary  pamice,  bo  light  and  dust-like  that  our  horses 
mk  in  it  ankle  deep.  Bonlders  of  obddian  and  basalt  aro 
lattcred  ov«r  its  surface,  some  of  which  measure  forty  feet 
a  circumference. 

ir.Tuiiiter  hitd  been  n  patron  of  fire-anus,  we  might  sn|>- 
KiHO  his  Vuleans  of  Etna  had  been  hero  forging  shot  for  his 
bftixhans.  The  pltun  takes  its  name  from  the  retama — 
Iftartium  nuHgernitn — which  grows  m  tiiick  tufts  on  its 
tcrfacc,  att-iining  an  avoi'ago  height  of  «ix  feet.  It  b  the 
inly  shrub  that  grows  on  these  high  plains,  and  «Sbrda 
lod  and  protection  to  the  wild  goals  and  rabbits,  which 
fte  the  nolo  occupanUi  of  these  sUent  domains. 
'  We  entered  the  plain  at  noon,  and  though  it  is  near 
jlOOO  f«Ot  ahovo  the  IptcI  of  the  sea,  and  we  were  fanned 
OtBDt  breeie,  the  heat  was  exceedingly  o^Drcsdv-it, 
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owing  to  the  clearnefls  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  inten 
reflection  from  the  white  pumice  beneath  oar  feet.  T\ 
hours  of  constant  jogging  were  employed  in  oroBBing  to  tl 
base  of  the  volcanic  cone,  although  the  distanoe  is  und 
four  miles;  and  when,  on  rising  to  an  elevated  porti< 
of  the  plain,  called  Monton  de  TrigOj  we  found  ahelt 
from  the  pelting  heat,  we  sat  down  exhausted,  and  almc 
blind  from  the  continued  glare.  The  doctor's  bottle  < 
fragrant  liquid — ^I  will  not  venture  to  ^ve  it  a  name,  foi 
am  very  ignorant  in  such  matters — was  applied  to  my  li] 
and  the  effect  produced  was  instantaneous  exhilaration, 
was  a  stray  drop  of  aqua  vitm  from  the  fountain  of  youl 
The  cool  shade  gradually  restored  my  bedazzled  vision,  ai 
I  joined  my  friend  in  a  slice  of  cold  bee^  and  bread  a: 
cheese.  While  enjoying,  afler  dinner,  the  shade  and  cc 
:  breeze  among  the  rocks,  and  looking  out  on  the  bumi] 

plain  that  wo  hod  crossed,  the  bold  imagery  of  Isaii 
representing  the  fullness  of  Christ,  rose  in  our  min< 
^^  He  shall  be  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  a  covert  frc 
the  tempest,  rivers  of  waters  in  a  dry  place,  and  the  shade 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 
We  pursued  our  upward  journey,  and  in  half  an  ho 
;]  passed  the  JEatancia  de  los  Ingleses^  or  Englishman's  rest 

Sfl  so  called  because  the  tourists  of  the  Peak,  who    ha 

,|;t  generally  been  Englishmen,  make  this  their  camping-pla 

at  night.    Here  we  dismounted,  and  dragging  our  bon 

1,11  -  with  us,  continued  upward  until  we  reached  the  small  plai 

or  steppe,  in  the  mountain,  called  Alta  Vista, 

On  mounting  this  plain,  we  found  ourselves  within  a  fi 
feet  of  a  rough  stone  hut,  covered  with  tarpaulin  and  piM 
of  sail-doth.    Near  by  stood  a  man  taking  a  photogrif 
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•  r^xcd  his  head  auddcnljr  na  wu  approaobed,  for  ve  had 
ter^d  the  field  of  his  ciimera.  We  stood  &  momeDt  ui 
e  tit  finding  an  artist  snd  a  liouse  in  such  n  place,  but 
r  gaide,  etepping  np>  explained  by  whisporing,  "  Sefior 
leeL" 

Ifitsuid  with  ns,  reader,  and  tabe  a  look  at  him,  while  he 

nuats    his  apparutua,   for  it.   is   the   veritablo   Profesaor 

|ij-th  himself,  Astronomer  Itoyal  of  Scotland,  and  one  of 

e  master  minds  of  the  ago.     His  woollen  hat  ia  slouched 

1  weather-worn  ;  liia  loose  coat  is  soiled  and  sun-bumt ; 

1  QUO  of  the  pockols  dangles  a  piece  of  coarse  rope,  and 

another  tlic    handle   of  a  hammer  protrudes,     Ilis 

Wrae  shoes  are  void  of  polish,  his  clothes  are  all  in  hoep- 

Ig,  and  hang  abont  him  as  if  they  had  been  put  on  with  a 

kbfark.    He  is  above  medium  height,  of  bra^-ny  frame, 

cL  apparoitly  about  forty  years  of  ago.    In  his  person,  he 

ninds  us  of  a  plain  Cirmcr,  or  a  stoue  mason.    But  take  a 

,  reader ;    look  at  his   thought-marked   Celtic 

Be,  his  intellectual  brow,  hin  speaking  eye,  the  Indescrib- 

Iblo  dignity  of  his  mien,  and  yon  will  reuUze  that  you  are 

!  presence  of  a  prince  iu  the  world  of  mind.     Wo 

esentod   our  letter  of  btrodnction,  which  he   instantly 

Md,  and  gave  us  a  hearty  Scotch  welcome  to  his  MfffAmd 

Mrs.  Smyth,  healing  of  our  arrival,  come  from  tiio 

,  and  met  us  with  n  cordial  greeting;  and  we  very 

tilly  accepted  her  iDvitattou  to  return  to  tea,  and  spend 

p  nigbt  with  ttiifni.    The  professor,  D'itb  bis  wife  and  four 

mdanlB,  has  bei-n  here  a  month  or  more,  and  uitonds 

Iniiig  till  alter  tbo  e<|iiitiox.     'i'he  elevation  imd  clear 

^wqiben  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  afford  unusual  advaa- 

lakiiig  astronomical  observations ;  and  axusaa^ 
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other  interosting  results  of  Iiis  lieroic  nndertakiBj,  the  J 
foissor  will  §cUle  affirmotively  llic  vexed  <jnealion  of  t 
emission  oflient  from  the  moon. 

We  left  our  attendants  aud  horaes  on  tliis  plnin,  and  t»l 
ing  n  fresh  guide,  and  accompanied  by  a  young  gontJcmid 
from  Orotava,  a  nephew  of  Consul  Goodall,  wo  fommeuDc 
in  good  earnest,  to  scale  the  llfalpaj's,  an  thenc  hdghts  a 
called,  in  order  to  see  the  sun  set  from  the  siunmlt.     Trn 
of  road  were  no  longer  visible}  wo  ascended,  epringi 
from  one  block  of  lava  to  another,  and  at  no  ttmall  r 
breaking  legs   or    necks.      After  running,  jmnping, 
climbtDg,  for  an  hour  and  a  qnarler,  wo  roachwl  sm^thd 
small  steppe  or  jilain,  called  the  UnmMelri,  on  which  s 
the  Piton,  or  cone  of  pnmico  and  lara,  which  constitntj 
the  crown  of  tho  Peak,     We  slopped  hero  to  rest,  and  t 
turned  aside  to  look  into  those  soUatara5),  or  vapor" 
crevices,  which  are  called  by  the  natives  Tfitrlcet  dW  J 
— Nostrils  of  the  Peak.    We  had  no  thermometer  by  n 
to  measure  the  heat  of  the  aqneoua  vapor  which  t 
from  tbem,  bnt,  according  to  reliable  tourists,  it  rnriea  fi 
109"  to  127°  Fahr.    Judging  by  the  hand,  wo  ehoalA  h 
s«  it  down  at  150'  at  least.    Two  ilieories  are  <: 
Bolution  of  this  phcmomcnon :  the  first,  that  the  ««n  ( 
muuioatt.'s  with  the  inti-rnat  fires  of  the  moanttun,prodai 
a  steam  which  thus  escapes :  llie  second,  that  ttw  « 
which,  In  winter,  settle  am"tig  the  ciivems  and  (lw*p  ti 
008  of  th»  Malpays,  produce  internal  reservou^  of  w 

which  water,  percolating  the  porous  ht^",  '• ''■'  '"^ 

HurfaccH,  where  it  evaporateit,  and  tho  vnp  <: 
these  crevices.    The  fonner  ofthese  th'^K  ■■ 

thfi  grand  kc&Io  on  which  natnro  has  prodiinrti  i 


Brh  in  this  region,  bul  tlie  latter  is,  perhapsi,  the  more 

colialile.    Tlie  want  of  iinifonuity  in  the  tt'tiiperatnre  of 

fee  VHpors,  BUggcBta  to  our  mind  tax  objeotian  to  both.    An 

ftlysu  of  the  vnpors  tticmselvcs  may  eiiggpet  n  third,  and 

I  objectionable  theory.    Tlie  ascent  of  the  Piton  was 

^dingly  6itigniDg ;  onr  feet  snnlc  in  the  light  pnmtco 

ikle  doep ;  the  i-aru  atmosphere  was  very  cold,  and  irrital- 

^  to  tliroat  and  tongs ;  but,  cncoarnged  by  the  proximity 

if  the  auiumit,  we  pressed  ou,  and  reached  the  wall  of  por- 

)byrilio  lavii  which  Ibrms  tlie  brim  of  the  vrnter.    We 

exhausted  and  almost  brcntblcsa,  but  the  doctor  had 

rtngth  enough  in  reserve  to  jump  t»i  the  highest  stone  in 

|be  wall,  Bud  give  a  cheer  for  "  Old  Virginia," 

i  The  crater  i<  an  elliptical  baaia  of  about  lOOfect  in  depth, 

too  in  lengtli,  and  200  breadth.    Its  snrfaoo  is  pumiee,  dc- 

Mtnposed,  and  reduced  to  tho  coiiMstency  of  putty  by  tho 

Btion  of  tho  sulphurons  acid  gasen  wliicb  escape  from  the 

merous  crevices  which    murk    tbo  bottom  and  «idca. 

Bvrci,  hImo,  there  ar»  orevicvs  emittuig  humid  vapors,  which 

*■  a  tomporaturo  varying  from  180°  to  170"  Falir,,  forty 

legrces  al)uve  the  vapors  of  tho  "Nostriiit,"    This  would 

■idicate  that,  althongh  further  from  the  centre  of  th«  moun- 

||»iu,  they  proceed  more  directly  from  the  ptaoe  of  heat. 

:  Uio  ndes  of  the  aolfntaras  we  obtained  eome  thie 

^cimens  of  native  crystalline  sulphur,  fonncd  ou  a  base  of 

luniico  bigldy  charged  with  sulphuric  acid.    The  doctor 

Bcended  to  tfau  bottom,  but  tindmg  the  suriiiue  Iioc  and 

rap,  relumed  without  delay,  bringing  with  blm  some 

mtiful  crystals  of  sulphur.    Tbe  hud  sank  very  slowly, 

I  Icimng  to  be  overtJ^ea  by  night,  we  Iiastmicd  our 

grd's-oyo  skrtefa  of  lliu  plan  of  the  moiint;ii"»  and  tnotod. 
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our  atepB  downward.  Five  of  the  nQigbboriug  islands  ^rere 
viflible;  bat  tho  ocean,  more  Ihim  12,000  feet  below  us, 
,  exGFpl  in  the  lioe  of  the  sun's  departure,  was  obscured  by 
■iittt  gatbering  darkness.  The  direction  of  the  wind  liere, 
-which  was  from  tbo  southwest,  being  the  reverse  of  tbat  of 
the  prevailing  winds  beluw,  affords  proof  of  tho  geneiml 
correcliicss  of  the  theory  of  the  trade-winds  which  Com- 
Builder  Maury  baa  so  amply  and  beautifully  elaborated. 
Having  carried  their  burden  of  freshness  and  lifo  to  tits 
elimes  of  the  sun,  they  are  here  rcliiniing  on  rarefied  wingi 
to  "  the  Gtore-houscs  of  the  north,"  to  come  again,  in  *'  Uw 
drcuit  of  the  winds,"  on  their  mission  of  mercy. 

Our  journal  of  that  day  contains  do  solUoquy,  no  attempt 
to  describe  the  saencry  of  those  heights  sublime,  nor  tho 
Tioutterable  emotions  whieli  swelled  within  our  heartA.  Our 
minds  were  overwhelmed  with  the  idea  of  Omnipotence 
and  the  spreading  thought  was  too  big  for  utterance.  In 
those  beighta  of  eternal  solitude,  the  soul  is  consoioua  of 
the  presence  of  tbo  Infinite,  and  all  its  emotions  tend  to  ba 
absorbed  in  wonder ;  but  if  the  realized  truth,  "  God  nuni- 
fisst  in  the  flesh,"  be  a  controULng  principle  among  iu 
powers,  its  wonder  is  raised  to  rapture,  and  with  Addiaoa 
it  may  exclaim, 

"  Trnnsporlod  with  Iha  tIow  I'm  to*t 
Iq  wonder,  love  tJxdpraiM," 

I  venerate  tho  high  mountains,  for  they  are  marked  by  the 
footsteps  of  Jehovah,  and  have  beard  the  voice  of  tho 
Almighty.  I  love  them,  because  they  have  witnessed  the 
I  exaltation  of  my  Saviour.  I  delight  to  scale  their  cloud- 
Crested  heights,  and  stand  on  their  silent  samnuta  in  their 
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iHed  mtnaluQe.  I  like  to  lose  myaelf  in  that  eense  of 
mensitjr  which  unbounded  prospect  inspires;  but,  liko 
I  bcboldcrsof  tlieTransfignratioii,  I  lun  bewildered  by 
^  view  Bublimo,  and  God,  setting  limits  to  my  ntteronce, 
eth,  "Tell  ibe  vision  to  no  raan." 

I  our  way  down,  we   tnrned  aside  to  look  into  the 

ual  icc-houEe  of  the  Peak.    It  is  a  deep  cavern,  into 

tho  Bnows,  which  here  lUlJ  abundantly  in  winter, 

I  swejil   by  the  winds,  and    owing  to  the  fact  that  it 

I  but  one  opening,  and  Ibat  near  the  arch,  or  roof,  and 

nparalively  small,  the  cool  air  of  winter    remains    un- 

pturbcd ;  and  being  well  protected  from  tbe  sim's  heut 

f  ibe    non-conducting  lavaa  wbich    stirroand  its  mouth, 

■  snows  remain  through  the  eammer.     lu  the  spring,  an 

Hive  trade  is  done  in  transporting  this  mow  to  the  ioe- 

a  of  the  coast. 

riving  at  Alia  Viata,  tho  professor  was  preparing 
r  A  spirit-lamp.  Tho  cJoth  was  spread  on  boxes 
^  astronomical  apparatus.  Mrs.  Smyth  did  the  honors 
P^tho  tabl»,  and  in  a  manner  which  allowed  that  Scoteh 
Od-breedh)g  is  superior  to  circumstances.  Conversatiou 
"foieDtific  and  other  subjects  followed  the  refi-cshiug  meal, 
k"wbic1i  tho  lady  showed  herself  a  thoroughly  read  and  an 
igiual  personage,  yet  unostentatious  and  ingenuous  as  a 
We  ask  pnrdon  of  the  professor  for  thinking  that 
she  is  the  more  olevor  of  the  two.  Truly  they  are  noble 
rfifrcsentatiTes  of  tho  land  of  Scott,  and  Stewart,  and  Chal- 
^^Atrs — a  land  wliieb  for  a  century  has  led,  and  for  luoro 
^Hh^  a  century  will  lead,  tho  philosophy  of  the  world,  dc- 
^^Bjlto  tbe  jealousy  of  France  and  the  aoAen  of  Germany. 
^^BTbe  mate  and  carpenter  of  his  yacht  were  with  tdm,  »sA 
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we  an  tudcbtod  to  these  nolilo  tara,  vim  wodd  ] 
our  tnlung  their  enug  bed,  lor  a  night  of  miexpeeted  d 
fort.  Tlie  time  of  tbo  auti'a  apptarancv  st  this  fwat  S 
fe«t  above  tbu  iea,  was  S  h.  10  m.  ;>0  *ec. ;  hy  c- 
on  board  tbe  U.  S.  S.  Jamestown,  in  tbc  h&rbor  of  S 
CniK,  tbo  njiiiearauoe  of  tbu  aiin's  upper  limb  waa  twar  f] 
tocii  luiiiuleii  later.  The  same  difference  of  time,  Invw 
might  doubtJoBS  bo  obaorvod  al  siinset,  making  ibe  dsj  dl 
the  I'eaic  twenty-five  or  six  minutes  longer  than  on  tb«  pboK 
of  ifae  ocean.  We  sprnt  an  hour  with  the  profeEsor  gatlier- 
iug  sjtedmena  of  various  lavns,  and  then  took  up  oar  jowyH 
ney  of  deiccnt.  Retnniing  over  the  second  of  llic  t«4 
routos  by  which  the  Peak  ia  accessible,  we  cn>sed  1 
broken  ridge  which  encircica  the  plmn  of  Kctama,  tbroi^ 
the  pass  of  Canada  del  Cedro,  where  we  stojii^d  to  I 
breakfast,  and  made  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  Malpaya  a 
Pilon. 

With  this  akGlch  and  our  bird's-oye  ontline  view  befall 
us,  wo  beg  to  offer,  with  becoming  modesty,  our  ideu  t 
die  plan  of  the  Peakof  Tcneriffo.  It  secme  to  be  compos 
of  three  distinct  mounttuns,  the  lavas  of  which  are  d 
in  character,  and  ui  point  of  age.  The  moimtain,  imtH  n 
reach  the  plain  of  Ketania,  we  suppoau  to  liave  been  ii 
first  and  most  extensive  volcano.  The  plain  of  Beta 
rests  in  its  crater,  and  the  broken  chtuu  of  hills,  c 
miles  in  cireumforence,  are  the  walla  of  this  crater, 
gaps,  or  passes,  in  this  range,  show  where  its  later  i 
tions  overflowed,  and  the  inclination  of  the  lava  etroai 
over  which  we  ascended,  shows  that  it  oouM  not  baiKfj 
originated  from  a  higher  point.  To  the  eruptiona  of  tU| 
Tolcano,  we  refer  the  modem  snrfece  to  the  north,  east,  u 
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south  of  tbe  Orotavfts,  of  wbioli  we  Lavo  epokcn  'm  oiu-  last 
chapter,  cxceptlug  the  comparatively  limited  fonniitions 
traceable  to  lateral  and  more  modern  eruptions,  Ou  tho 
wontcni  Bidfiof  the  plain  of  the  IletaniA  Btaudsthe  monntaUi 
of  the  Malptys,  thrown  up,  us  its  exposed  matter  would  in- 
iUcat«,  at  a  period  long  subaequcnt  to  tiio  last  overflows  of 
the  great  crater  ou  whose  {ilain  it  sUmds.  The  plain  of  La 
Mambkla  and  llw  Piton,  occupy  the  crater  of  this  volcano ; 
the  upper  crest  of  the  Malpays  murks  tbe  height  of  its  rim 
or  walls.  Its  truplions,  doubtless,  contributed  to  till  up 
the  old  orater,  uud  to  Ibrm  the  plain  of  tho  Retama.  Being 
near  tho  western  wall  of  tho  first  crater,  itseruptiona  buried 
and  overflowed  thai  wall,  so  that  on  tliis  ^de  the  mountain 
jircsentd  an  inclined  plane,  uniform  in  its  angle  of  inclina- 
from  the  summit  of  tho  Malpays,  or  wall  of  the  second 
Aer,  to  a  ]ioint  many  miliia  below  the  Bummit.  The  Piton 
ids  on,  but  does  not  cover,  tho  plain  of  this  second 
It  seems  to  be  the  production  of  tho  Anal 
>o  of  tile  volcanic  force,  aud  the  eruptions  from  it  arc 
comparatively  insigniflcant.  To  it  may  be  attributed  the 
pumice  and  boulders  which  cover  tlio  plain  of  tho 
Ilctama. 
Tho  Peak  of  Tcnerifiu  has  attained  its  maximnm  height, 
auuh  is  the  siiperincimibcnt  weight  ou  tho  auciont  ibcns, 
its  future  eruptions,  should  it  have  any,  will  bo  low  and 
lateriil.  The  lut  eruption,  which  occurred  in  1798,  was 
lateraL 
It  was  interesting  to  note,  as  ve  descended,  how  one 
of  vogetAtioQ  succeeded  another,  yet  blending  hanno- 
ily,  Abo\-e,  we  left  the  groen  Rctama  In  undisputed 
ission  of  the  arid  plaios ;  an  interval  of  barrenness  oc- 
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TiMBg  ftiA  hMw*  in  tfc*  monia^n  tnttcd  I 
titra^  tte  cIhb  MTMts  cf  the  fl.i  m  Bnk  l«ws  i 
Oiouva,  en  oar  wvtj  to  Sanru  Cntc    It  vm  Saa^j,  i 
Cff  tvcry  rnwoa  w«  ■boold  liave  prefemd  u  **raA  ■ 
tlttt  d*j>,  bat  our  I«bv«  of  Amooc  ma  dnwiog  to  a  c 
■kd  mbad  nociuuee. 

Tba  rood  vu  onlirvned  hj  peaasots,  who,  i 
Mtlre,  W(ir«  pujwing  from  one  bamJet  to  another,  eiDging  a 
\.h*j  wmil,  anil  Miltiilng  all  passers  with  cheerfal  ' 
rtny."  Wb  roported  ouritelvea  "  on  board "  at  3  o'clool 
liavtng  baen  abaont  fonr  day^,  and  performed  a  joumq 
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whose  incidents  are  still  bright^  and  whioh  memory  will 
ever  delight  to  retrace. 

A  few  evenings  after,  we  saw  the  Peak  from  the  sea, 
sixty  miles  distant,  robed  in  the  gorgeous  drapery  of  son- 
set,  calm  and  nugestic  in  its  conscious  strength,  a  silent 
watcher  of  the  tide  of  generations. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


MADSIBA. 


Land — Close  Calculation — ^Tbe  Island  as  seen  in  the  Distance — ^Nearer  and 
more  Enchanting  View — Loo  Rock,  Brazen  Head  and  Pontinha — ^Dh- 
tinguished  Yisitom—The  Anchorage — Qomg  Ashore— The  Landing — 
Beggars — American  Consulate — ^Panoramic  View  of  Funchal  and  its 
Surroundings — Convents — ^Burying-grounds,  etc. 

Thbotjgh  the  night  of  the  7th  July,  1855,  we  made  *^  easy 
sail,"  and  the  dawn  of  Sunday,  8th,  revealed  the  island  of 
Madeira  enveloped  in  a  blue  mist  and  capped  with  clouds. 
We  were  in  the  precise  spot  predicted  for  us  by  our  accom- 
plished master.  Lieutenant  H.,  on  the  previous  evening, 
giving  us  a  beautiful  example  of  the  exactness  of  mathe- 
matical science,  as  applied  to  navigation,  and  of  the  accu- 
racy and  attention  characteristic  of  the  naval  officer  on 
duty. 

We  made  the  land  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  were  soon  carried  under  its  lee,  where  we  found  a 
favorable  and  pleasant  breeze,  which  wafted  us  along  our 
course  for  Funchal  at  a  rate  which  gave  ample  opportunity 
for  studying  the  varied  shore  without  weariness. 

1%  « 
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As  the  day  a<lvanced,  the  wind  iindcr  the  iaad  iMcamc 
tight  and  variable,  so  we  kept  more  seaward  ;  the  Desertai 
rose  full  upon  our  view ;  and  the  lovely  island,  with  in 
barren  neighbors,  etood  clearly  defined  agunst  the  orang» 
tinted  blue  of  these  sninmer  skies. 

As  seen  from  the  southwest,  at  a  distance  of  t«n  or 
twelve  miles,  Madeira  preaenta  a  wild  and  beaatiful  i^ctnrB. 
Its  shores  are  bold  and  cliff-like,  marked  by  dark  cavern^ 
and  gorges  depressed  lo  the  level  of  the  sea  to  make  way 
for  the  monntain  torrents.  Its  valleys  are  deep  and  nar-. 
TOW ;  its  ]}liuns  and  hills  but  the  variations  of  the  monntinn 
sides ;  and  its  monntuius,  abrupt  and  high,  generally  end  in 
oones,  or  epiro-like  summits.  These  mountains  form  n  chwn 
which  runs  Idngitndinally  through  the  bland,  or  in  aa 
easterly  and  westerly  direction,  rising  from  the  wcsteni  ex- 
tremity towards  the  eastern,  until  the  centre  of  the  island 
is  passed.  To  the  cast  of  the  centre  the  jKiaka  obtain  thoir 
maximum  height,  and  are  lost  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

At  this  distance,  the  island  seems  floating  on  thit  botom. 
of  the  ocean,  its  foundations  dark,  its  clvisms  and  gorgea 
marked  bylines  of  black;  its  slopes  and  lower  mauntsin 
sides  present  a  hundred  shades  of  blue  and  green,  beauti- 
fully blended  by  the  hazy  distance ;  while  its  higher  sum- 
toits,  piercing  above  the  clouds,  represent  tJie  raagic  isles 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  floating  in  mid-heaven.  The  o&ect 
upon  the  minds  and  feeh'ngs  of  those  who  for  long  weeks 
hare  been  gazing  on  the  unrcliovcd  wastes  of  boundless 
ocean  is  the  most  charming  imaginable,  exciting  in  happy 
union,  ideas  of  the  beantitid  and  sublime,  and  in  noble 
natures  calling  forth  emotions  of  gratitude  for  the  baantiea 
of  the  visible  creation.    After  such  an  uicarceration 
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I  snffi^rMl  in  our  wooden  prieoD,  in  boaii*ltcs»  solittid«, 

e  barrea  kpys  of  East  Klorido,  wliicli  we  left  four  veeka 

Ifiirc,  would  have  hccn  wulcoino  to  oui'  eyta;  but  now 

;t  not  only  land  was  vifflblc?,  bnt  land  arrnyvd  in  tho  Gub- 

nest  fonnti  of  lovelinoss,  onr  bearta  beat  with  a  full,  puru 

>]r,  BUtih  aa  imiigination  alone  biul  never  revealed. 

r  At  3  o'clock,  being  otf  tho  town  of  Funclml,  we  tackotl 

1  stood  iu  for  tlic  roiLdstead.    Loo  Tlouk,  Poutiuba,  and 

I  Hcnd,  Diiturnl  landmarks  to  the  shore,  scorned  to 

e  out  of  tbe  water  as  wo  approached ;  tbu  cuulbaed  niauecs 

Cbnildings  g^radually  assumed  individnality,  and  rose  from 

iBipntian  proiwrtious ;  trees,  bedge'rows  and  terraced  grew 

Rtbiot ;  tbe  sun,  eo  donBtant  in  bis  shining  hi  Uil'AO  lati- 

ides,  shone  with  tho  notlene^  light  of  evening ;  tbo  scene 

row  brigbtp-r  bs  we  nearud  ;  and  to  mingle  life,  that  emen- 

bl  element  of  beauty,  with  the  aoone,  a  fleet  of  tiny  boats 

s  dancing  over  the  waves  to  meet  us. 

>  Thtt  health-boat,  bearing  the  Portaguesu  eosiga  and  olE- 

Ka  in  uniform,  was  soon  alongside ;  pratit/iu  was  granted 

;  and,  as  the  health  officer  Ictl,  a  sqnadroD  of  brightly 

tnted  and  euriuualy  shaped  sborv-bonts  snrroundcd  ns. 

o  rolled  on  to  the  anchorage  amidst  tho  lihattering  of  a 

indrod  tongues  iu  unmolotUons  Portngiiese,  hailing  us 

tonally  through  tlto  porta  to  bid  us  welcome  in  broken 

jttgliah,  or  asking  lor  washing  I     A  few  of  tb«  more  gcu- 

n  ap)>ea»ucc  Were  admilted  on  board,  wiiom  wa  found 

t  be  tbo  representatives  of  vnrions  interests  in  Fiinchal. 

Ilicy  ap^ieart^d  in  earuest  In  coumiiindiug  tlu-ir  bousim,  but 

n  a  quititncss  of  lone  and  manner  mitirel;  new  to 

morican  cars,  and  (]uite  preimaMUasing.   Thest'.,aa  we  aft«r- 

«  found,  wora  mostly  representatives  of  £»gtish  »ho[M 


A>  » ApciRt^  >Mttig  «■>  htanj  mAeaat^  aad  pnoing 
tW  gMii-BM  iBijililirir*  «f  tlMK  mtMt  vortbr  esubHab- 
Boft.  Tbe  Imlvnm^  caB,  "Bring  ifeip  to  atuibm,**  ma 
iwiiwpllj  hhmbmIikI  te;  Had,  aOvr  tk«  imbiI  uuiMSiivfiting, 
dM  hfBrr  iraa  ftB  inio  tUrty  fichoonaofvater  vHh  annh 
BkAtlMfiDtagofaaxnlanelie.  J 

Wlio  tint  stood  on  tbe  AfA  of  tbe  Jxmeatoim  tlut  d»<l 
figbtAd  eveoii^,  when  qidct  hsd  been  restored,  can  ever^ 
forget  th«  emotioos  (^tfae  boar,  or  bov  ve  wisbed  that  tbe 
tan  miglit  debtr  His  going  down  ?    The  ialaDd  of  gardcM 
was  bdbre  oa,  dotbod  in  hs  snmmer  dress ;  the  iironift  of  »  i 
tbonsand  tawon  greeted  us  frmn  tbe  shore —  I 

"  Sweel  u  Stbean  odon  from  the  Bpicj  sIiok  I 

Of  Anbj  the  blest,"  I 

Fonchal  and  its  surroonding  villas  looked  dieerfiil  in  tbsl 
deimrting  light ;  the  sound  of  cfanrch  bells  roaclied  ns  frotnfl 
the  Bhorc,  with  iheirassociationBof  home  and  things  sacred;.! 
the  atmo sphere  was  cool  and  inrigorating ;  and  Ibrgcttinif  1 
our  temporary  exile,  we  felt  that  being  in  §nch  an  hour  ial 
blisa.  That  night  tlie  tea-table  smiled  with  freah  fnuta  otM 
two  siones,  and  cheerful  converse  round  the  social  boarftV 
occupied  the  remaining  honrs  of  the  sacrod  day.  I 

Morning  came,  balmy  and  bright — bucIi  mornings  as  only  I 
Madeira  can  have — and  tho§o  who  wero  not  dotamed  hyM 
dnty  hastened  to  tho  shore.  I 

First  impr^sions  of  places,  as  of  persons,  tliongh  periispH 
not  generally  tnilhful,  are  certainly  lasting;  so  it  is  rathera 
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lato  for  our  reinembraaoe))  of  JVIadeira  that  on  onr 

.  luniliiig  we  were  b^ct  liy  tlie   lieggare  and  penny- 

ntchere  of  tho  towii,  who  that  morniug  seem  to  have  held 

B  ntOMt-mceting  on  thu  beiuih  in  honor  of  our  Brrivnl.  ThCBo 

beggars  represent  both  texca  aod  all  ages,  various  dogroes 

i£  Jttt}gedneiit  (tluLtoring  rags  auggust  tliu  vord),  variouH 

ibftdrs  of  complcxioD  in  skin,  aud  great  varitity  in  diseased 

nuditioDfl.     Tbey  belong  to   the  genua  Naples — apecieB 

Portugal — liaving  all  the  perllnacily  of  the  Neapolitan,  but 

K>id  of  hlaresenimoiit  aud  ingratitude. 

I  There  being  neither  (licr,  dook,  nor  cove,  in  Hits  vicinity 

f  Funchal,  tlio  laniling  w  mndo  on  tbu  opun  beach,  nnd 

ftcquenily  at  tho  expcuae  of  wet  feet.    When  tho  weather 

it  caltn,  a  ship's  boat  luay  bo  atraudcd  without  much  lisk ; 

fent  if  there  is  much  sea,  it  is  aafcr  to  take  onu  of  tho  native 

mrf^boats,  which  may  ho  obtained  for  a  trifle,  and  are  akili- 

illy  inaoaged.    Going  with  the  momentum  of  the  wave, 

K^y  mn  liigh  on  the  beach ;  then  you  must  Jump  quick  and 

fnu,  or  the  ancceeding  roller  will  reprove  tardy  stops.    My 

mpanion,  lieatcoant  U.,  and  myself  made  our  first  land- 

ij  Iroin  the  (bip'«  boat,  giving  the  upectatore  a  specimen 

f  American  jumping — Dothing  extra,  liotvcvcr — and  wtro 

md  by  Uie  bt^ggara  with  open  anus— and  such  anoa — 

reaco  r</erena  !    To  get  rid  of  thww  waa  out  first  essay ; 

pd,  after  many  attempts,  and  th<>  nso  of  maDV  arguments 

tad  strutagema,  wo  at  length  auceoed«d. 

t  Uarsh  tones  and  threats  did  twt  movo  thein,  severe  lootis 

pd  gestures  did  not  awe  Uiem,  entreaties  but  ciicuur.iged 

hem,  ttiu  distribution  of  a  lew  pieces  of  silver  to  tho  women 

End  tho  more  nuedy-looking  uuly  made  the  others  more 

mguine  and  ]iressing.    The  childrcoi  in  arms  cried  in 
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iDM!  u>  prirate  ptnchefl ;  ibe  little  girU  Kod  boys  palled 
coats;  the  moLhen  anUed  and  montbed  alteraudy; 
nuimed  came  loathsomely  near;  vbile,  ia  the  iMck- 
id,  the  boraeJiiren  and  guides  grew  loud  and  eloquent 

their  demand  for  pstrouage ;  and  it  was  not  till  we  eo- 

led  the  walls  of  the  consulate  that  we  found  nbelter  front 
terrible  stontL 

Ailer  [laying  our  reepcctd  to  that  most  worthy  of  Ameri- 
can representatives  abroad,  J,  Hon-ard  3fnr«h,  £s<)^  we 
went  forth  to  sec  and  btroll  ad  libitum.  The  attentirfl 
beg^^an  were  in  waiting  at  Uic  gate,  and  continued  (o  fol- 
low us  for  half  an  hour  or  more ;  but  as  we  walked  fast, 
|be  crutohed,  old  and  lazy  gradually  dropped  off,  until  wo 
&tuid  oursflvce  followed  by  boys  and  girls  only;  these  we 
'^perscd  mth  a  few  kind  words  and  an  active  volley  of 
^bbles. 

Strolling  without  a  ciecrone,  and  as  fiincry  may  lead,  may 
Bot  be  the  more  profitable  way  in  which  to  sco  strange 
places,  but  it  is  certainly  the  more  comfortable,  bus  the  ml- 
vanlage  of  leading  out  of  the  beaten  pallis  of  lion-huuten, 
and  often  reveals  a  page  in  the  unwritten  aunala  of  the  in- 
Agent  and  obscure. 

The  streets  and  lanes  of  Funchal,  and  many  of  its  road* 
fbr  miles  into  the  country,  are  paveil  with  roiinO  smooth 
(>f  com]mct  basalt,  gatberud  fiom  the  shlugly  bi^aolu 
Tlmao  make  walking  very  tiresome  to  the  unpractised,  but 
coutributo  to  the  cloanlinesa  of  the  place  and  the  advautagu 

»0f  tho  horse-hirers.  Most  pt^rsons  would  prefer  payiitg 
tlPO&ty-tlve  cents  an  hour  for  a  good  horse  and  attendant, 
to  walking ;  hut  he  who  walks  enjoys  the  greater  liberty, 
and  in  Uic  tnd  will  bu  better  acquainted  with  the  plaoea 
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;  bm  if  an  American — for  we  are  proverbially  poor 
■IkcTM — 'hw  will  pay  lor  the  ailvautagu  in  bliiitftruil  fcut. 
iSooQ  ysQ  wore  a  thousoud  iiict  abovo  the  level  of  tiie 
;  and  ou  botir'B  walk  further,  with  iniuiy  rcsta,  for  the 
was  very  steep,  gave  iia  an  elovalion  whence  we  hail  a 
d'a^ye  vievr  uf  tbe  Iowa  ami  Burroimdiags,  with  the 
Q  tbc  offing,  ibi-miog  altogether  a  landscape  of  mr- 
Bang  lovelincsB.  Sll  wilh  us,  reader,  on  tlicitc  enwrald 
1  fragrant  heights,  whilo  we  doscribe  a  few  objects  in  tlio 
leuery  buforu  lut. 

LFirachaL,  the  capital  of  the  Madeira  group,  ia  located  on 

loulLcxn  Gx[Hisurn,  facing  titu  sen,  which  washes  its  Ibnn- 

■tions.     It  biiEi  the  highest  mountain  of  the  ishuiil  oa  a 

ick^TOund,  on  the  foot  of  which  it  stands,  having  high 

luges  of  liilie  to  the  east  and  wcet,  which  protect  it  from 

|fao  winds  of  tltrt!0  (luartem,  and  give  it  aa  air  of  uestlud 

initbrl  and  security.     It  is  divided  by  several  can^a,  or 

»vated  river  lwd»,  now  dry,  bnt  which  in  the  rainy 

ran — ^wiateir— oonvey  itnpetuoua  torrunts  to  tho  ocean 

pHomctinicK  tlieM!  ftooibt  prodwwi  fcnrfnl  dirrtruetioo,  owing 

9  their  volume  and  tho  momentum  which  they  obtain  from 

e  great  tndiuation  of  tbclr  chauuelii.    Tbey  oome  rolling 

n  the  mountains,  alter  nn  uiKisoally  heavy  rain,  with  a 

r  that  may  bo  beard  while  the  mighty  wave  ia  still  «ome 

lilci  distant ;  yvH,  to  tcrrihle  lit  thu  Kpctid  with  which  It 

moa,  rushing  over  tlie  ttflUd  inaaonry  si^t  up  to  iudnm!  it, 

Ut  the  panic-atrickeD  itihabitaiits  who  dwell  upon  its  banks 

e  oden  ovcirtak^ui  in  their  flight  ami  swrpt  nwny  btJore 

r€)ii«tl<!«»  force.     In  the  year  1803,  several  large  build- 

«  of  the  lower  part  of  Iha  dty,  in  tho  Tidaitjr  ofKibaro 
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d«  io&a  Gomes,  were  t»med  ont  to  sea  in  their  entirety ; 
and  one  waa  eeeo,  by  the  ligbt  in  its  windows,  to  float  fbr 
eevcral  hoars  on  the  troubled  waters  of  the  bajr. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  attempt  at  srstetn  in  the 
lirst  plan  of  the  place,  as  the  etreeta  have  an  inctlnstion  for 
the  cardinal  points,  bat  the  eni^eer  was  not  very  stdllfnl, 
or,  which  is  more  likely,  the  interests  of  thp  gronnd-holders 
were  too  often  consulted.  The  plan  was  probably  made  by 
Joao  GoDjalvea  Zarco,  who,  as  a  reward  for  discovering 
the  island,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  greater  part  of 
it,  with  Fnnchal  for  his  capital.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  quantity  of  wild  fennel  growing  in  the  vicinity  M 
the  timo  of  the  discovery,  called  in  the  Portuguese 
/wncAo. 

The  buildings  arc  not  generally  of  a  style,     in  tbo  older   I 
residences  of  any  dignity  ilie  Moorish  imitation  is  mauifcst,  j 
while  in  those  of  later  date,  especially  in  the  subnrban  villaa,    < 
here  called  Quintan,  the  English  tsate  prevmls.,  and  roles 
alao  in  the  disposition  of  "  tlie  grounds."    The  streets  ara  I 
narrow  aud  the  houses  high  and  substantial,  being  built  of 
stone  aud  covered  wttli  Dutch  tiles.    To  one  aocnstoin«d 
to  the  light  and  airy  styles  of  southern  arcliitcc-ture  in    , 
t  America,  these  massive  tronts  and  small  windows  look 
I  gloomy  and  jirison-likc,  yet  they  are  cnmforlablo.    Ereit 

poor  of  the  city  live  in  lat^e  houses,  but  theae  are  g 
I  rally  badly  ventilated. 

At  tills  height,  we  have  tbe  city  as  fbll  in  view  m  the   | 
chess  player  h^  bis  men  ;  and  the  most  prominent  objeeta 
visible  are  llioae  which  a  resident  will  tell  you — thank  for- 
tune there  are  no  guide-books  here — arc  the  moat  important  ! 
in  reality. 
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KOftliese,  tbe  cathedral,  Bitiiated  in  tho  heart  of  the  town, 
't  ths  most  impoBing  in  (limurtsions. 

•  It  is  a  large  cruciform  building,  of  Bcvpriil  elylos — Gothic, 
Mrhaps,  prDdoraitiating — ^weather-beaten  and  patohtd  out- 
ide,  dark  and  imperfoctly  ventilated  within,  Komaii  Catho- 
D  churches  are  generally  badly  lighted ;  the  darkneea  is 

(onbtleea  symbolic,  but  the  (dgniiicanou  of  t!ie  8ymbol  U 

lot  generally  iindorstood,  except  by  Protcstante,  who  biive 

^private  interpretation  quite  satiafoctory. 

\  The  grand  altar  of  the  cathedral  is  n  gorgeons,  rather 

n  ^teful,  specimen  of  gilding  atid  carving,  into  which 

|ro  worked  the  ueanl  exprcssivo  symbols  of  the  Uomish 

teligioi).    Along  its  grand  nitilo  arc  Bcveral  Bmallcr  altars 

ind  family  chapfrlo,  or  alalia,  comfortably  set  up. 

It  has  associated  intcreMt,  a^Art  from  it«  aspect,  as  a  place 

f  worship;  it  is  a  vast  sepulchre,  nnderueath  whose  stono 

lorM  and  walls  uinny  thousands  sleep  in  liope,  under  tlici 

tfiadow  of  the  oroaa  and  the  spell  of  the  eigniftcaut  words 

^reqv.ieKat  in  /««!."     My  infarmanti  ono  of  the  canons, 

bold  me  that  tho  dead  in  and  under  the  cathedral  were 

s  numerous  than  tlie  living  of  the  town :  hence  over 

klweoty  thousand. 

The  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  from  its  clorated  fioration, 
n  tlrikiog  tigurc  iti  the  sceac.  It  is  of  llm  Franuscnn 
ler,  the  olilcHt  of  that  order  in  the  island,  and  was  founded 
y  Zarco,  iho  ditioot'erer,  whose  stshta  it  contains. 
It  is  better  known  to  sontimeDtal  viiitors  and  navy 
I  (who  generally  aboniid  in  sentiinciitl)  an  ibir  t 
torary  prison  of  the  boAutiful  and  Gucinating  nan,  Maria 
^Umatttina. 

•  Onoc  during  our  stay  in  Madeira  wo  had  the  plcnimro  of 


mtiag  tfab  iaterartaig  ltd*,  b  wm  oa  •  piAHe  ftnliu 
oetaBOD,  wfaoi  ■!»  appeared  in  public,  n  Ae  fan  oAoi 
dooe  in  tkefevfou*  put,  dnaaad  in  fte  brtjiBiMiila  of 
pvivste  Sfe  Mkd  fa)  tbe  eompnqr  of  bo-  nfadm.  Su  ia 
now  br  sdvoaeed  ia  "ttie  ttar  and  ycHov  kaC"  ^»d  ve 
eoaltl  dinovvr  btit  &ir  of  th«  tnccs  of  that  beuitf  wbidi 
niMirued  to  budt  in  ber  eariier  days,  among  wbom,  nmor 
Hjra,  Rfac  coanU  n  wortlir  sod  aocompGdied  ebafdaia  at  tb« 
AmericaQ  navy — "  bnt  hereb)-  baogs  a  vHe."  Tbe  cajovtnu 
«f  SenAara  4n»  Mercts  and  ^notnurnio,  one  of  tbe  Pnn- 
cvcnn  order  and  the  otfaer  of  tlio  Capncfain,  are  tnuMngt 
na  bauble  in  prutension  imd  appearance  as  we  tnut  ibe  fat- 
mates  are  in  beart  and  lUe. 

Acting  on  the  »»ninption  tbat  "  migbt  makes  rigbt,"  tb« 
crown  of  Portugal  baa  taken  p£>aaeanon  of  tbe  proporty  of  I 
IbcBO  institationn,  and  nieaaoreH  for  the  abolition  of  bud- 
neriea  in  tliu  inland.  Tbe  object  way  bo  a  good  one,  but 
cPTtunly  the  meano  aro  ignoble.  For  ecveral  years  non* 
bave  been  pormittvd  to  tnkc  the  t<uI,  no  that  irh«a  the 
present  generation  of  nnna  shall  have  passed  away,  and  it  ii-j 
evening  timo  with  tbem  now,  there  will  be  an  end  of  c 
vents  in  Madeira. 

Tlieitiiirh-admirod  feather-flowers,  and  ftncy  needle- work  1 
of  Madeira,  produced  by  these  nuns  for  the  benefit  of  tbs  I 
'  cfaurcb  and  puor,  show  that  they  are  indnstrioiie,  and  tl 
notwithstanding  their  long  scclnwon  from  the  world,  ihejr  I 
hav<i  not  lost  ibdr  iKMise  ofthebcnutifiit,  northeirsynil>Bthy  | 
vith  suffering  humanity.  And  do  they  not  also  indioate  tbe  I 
presence  of  these  jiowers  and  sentiments  wliicli,  in  conimercift 
with  the  world,  would  have  contribnted  to  its  refinement  J 
nnd  moral  elevation;  but  n«  thoy  have  lived,  do  not  ibeir 
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iB»BetDble  thorn  Bofi  aiid  beautiful  crcatioiu  of  their  itkiU- 
i  fiiigvi-s,  beautiful  to  ibti  iiuagumtion,  but  tn  reality  dead, 
J  without  frngrunco  ? 

'ho  domc-lilie  roof  of  the  EugLiab  Episcopal  Cbai>cl  rises 
a  Uio  mid»t  of  a  ganlen  «f  flowering  shrubbery,  in  a  re- 
i  part  of  the  city.    The  bnilding  is  &  sqwire,  sobstontiul 
I  tsslefiil  ediftou  on  tho  exterior,  but  mora  like  a  theatre 
□  a  p)ac«  of  devotion.    The  interior  is  ho  arranged  aa  to 
a  a  hexagon,  ha\-ing  gaUiirics  on  four  eides,  but  as  the 
ton  of  theBo  are  horizontal,  rather  than  inoUued,  none  but 
tosfi  occupying  the  front  rows  can  witnoas  the  performance 
if  eorvioo.    Tho  grounds  within  its  high  iuclosure  ai-e  care- 
illy  attended,  and  in  their  otcmal  bloom  make  ample  return 
r  the  labor  bestowed.     The  giuths  arotind  tliu  building  are 
d  with  a  BDuUl  round  pebblo,  into  which  smooth  white 
!M  liavu  boon  worked,  forming  ujipropriute  figures,  which 
light  bo  called  mosaic  in  pavement.    This  was  a  fi»vorite 
some  of  our  ofEcers  on  a  Sunday  idWmoon ;  and 
dightful  was  it  indeed,  to  worship  with  its  serioua  oongro- 
in,  and  after  service  to  linger  fur  an  hour  aronnd  the 
red  place,  enjoying  eommuninit  with  God  in  nature  witb- 
T  and  in  tho  richer  mauUbstations  of  his  grace  within. 
e  chApliun,  Mr,  BruH'n.  is  a  finished  gentleman,  n  practi- 
I,  elegant,  and  spiritual  preacher ;  ovangelicaJ  in  hia  d«c- 
ines,  iaheii  praolicol  and  Kinocre  In  tUo  dutice  of  his  office. 
1  was  built  by  consent  of  tlio  govenuncnl  of  Por- 
— thi»  granted  only  through  f'sar  of  offending  th^  Eng- 
1,  and  embarrassed  with  fooliah  conditions.     The 
Kburch-likd  appearance  of  the  building  in  one  of  tbcra,  and 
)  prohibition  of  &  bell  another.    These  conditions,  with 
I,  wore  prompted,  ^ittU«i,  by  "a cure  for  the  sonls 
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of  the  Ciiltiful "  on  the  port  of  this  erown.    It  could  not  per- 
mit the  ringing  of  a  Protestant  b«U  in  a  Catholic  city ;  that 
would  distBib  the  minda  of  the  Chriatia/is,  and  perhaps   | 
their  fiuth,  by  leading  to  the  question  of  "  one  cliurch." 

The  same  care  for  their  morals,  and  the  same  love  invested 
in  Goap  and  spelling-books  would  be  coiumendable.  The 
Englidi  burying-ground  ia  near  by,  and  ia  worthy  of  a  vidt 
and  n  thought.  Here  lie  the  dust  and  hopes  of  huodreda 
who  oame  to  these  boalthful  shores  to  prolong  lite,  but  oame 
too  late.  Tiie  mementoes  of  them  here  raised  appeal  to  our 
sympathies,  for  a  majority  of  thosloopcra  n-ero  femaleS)  tl 
mostly  cut  off  in  the  early  bloom  of  womanhood,  and  most  { 
of  them  by  that  alow  tormentor  and  destroyer,  oansotiqition. 
The  yard  is  handsomely  laid  out,  and  ornamented  with  over> 
greens,  telling  in  symbolic  language  of  that  immortality, 
whoso  hopes  ohecred  the  departing  hours  of  the  now  itntrua- 
bled  sleepers. 

There  is  s  violation  of  good  tosto  here,  however,  that  one  I 
ia  surprised  to  meet  in  an  English  burying-groond.  Many 
of  the  graves,  in  lieu  of  a  flower-bed,  tablet,  or  other  fono 
of  monumental  structure,  are  wtrered  over  with  lime  and 
stone  composite,  representing  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
ooffin  beneath.  The  sensation  of  walking  among  coffins  is 
irresistible,  and  the  emotion  felt,  one  of  horror  rather  Llian 
boconiing  solemnity,  The  grave-yard,  like  the  chapel,  waa 
granted  to  the  English  on  conditions.  One  was  that  it  should 
be  placed  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city;  and  another,  that  a  I 
corporal's  goal  d  should  attend  each  bnrial  to  keep  order; 
these  to  bo  fuod  at  the  oiponse  of  the  mounters. 

These  ombarrasaments  have  been  overcomo.     The  oily  | 
has  expanded  itself  so  as  to  embrace  the  yard,  and  for  manjr  1 
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*«orT«>ral  and  his  guard  liavo  been  overlooked.    It 

tited  l>y  Coiisnl  Xaidi,  iu  1112,  iuid  fanee  that  time, 

1  ibo  brotlicrly  kindness  ot'  the  KogUsb  reaideuta, 

lay  Amcriuuis,  and  other  Protestants,  tiot  BrittsL  subjiiclN, 

tve  been  bnried  withia  its  walls.    Preiiotis  to  that  time, 

rotestants  dying  bore  vrere  carried  out  to  eoa  and  buried 

I  off  BrnKon  llvad.     Tho  Poringuese  burj-ing- 

round  bas  a  Rpacioua  and  IxiantlTul  location  on  a  hill  over- 

tolcinj;  tlio  Bca,  oppomte  Loo  Ziock,  It^  neat  iront  entrance 

^ns  opposite  tbc  Aaito  do  mentiieitlade  and  presents  qnlto 

I  imposing  aspect.    The  ground  is  divided  into  large 

U-eB,  and  theae  are  subdivided  into  grave  plota,  cacb 

1  by  a  slonc  wbich  contains  its  namber.     But  this  is 

)  xystematic,  and  where  the  plots  aro  occopied  reminds 

e  too  forcibly  of  a  potatc^patch.    Trained  along  its  walls, 

Dses,  gerauinms,  and  bcJiotropcs,  grow  luxariamly ;  the 

irdors  arc  sot  iu  box  and  other  ajipropriute  edgings,  and 

fthi?r  it  looks  more  like  a  well-kept  garden  than  a  city 

)  dead.     A  little  chapel  ui  the  centre  hcighteus  ibc 

won,  for  it  resembles  a  gardener's  lodgo  rather  than  a 

uplQ  of  religion ;  and  as  you  aro  about  to  leave,  after  yoor 

E  and  musings,  the  Bcxlon-gardcuer  iiuietly  obtrudeit 

msclf,  presenting  a  boaiitifid  bouquet,  and  agcntle  hint  for 

til  fee.    Yon  accept  both,  and  depart. 

[t  enough  for  one  coup  d'asii.    Descend  with  as,  reader, 

a  tb«so  heights;  the  inner  man  calls  fur  sonictlung  ninre 

phstantial  tlian  dowers  and  delightfiil  scenery  ;  break  a  lance 

vith  the  beggarfl ;  lut  down  with  ns  to  a  light  dlunur 

fc*/u/)Vf{e'«  good  second-rate  hotel,  and  drink  with  na,  sons 

f  t«inporiuice,  a  glass  of  pure  and  harmless  Madeira ;  and. 
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after  health  to  loved  absent  ones,  drink  to  tbe  n 
him  who  iliacovered  this  lovely  isle, 

"  Where  tbe  citroa  uiil  oliie  ue  fairesi  of  fruit, 
And  tbe  Toiee  of  tiie  nightingale  never  la  mote, 
Wbere  a  leaf  oever  dies  in  the  Btilt  blooming  bovci 
And  tlia  bee  butqneta  on  through  &  wbole  jear  of  Bt 
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0111017 — P(ipalatIoti-~Procc8noii  of  ITiguGliles — A  Da;'s  Ride — HoJus 
of  TrsTelling — Hotsea  and  Bam«moro« — An  Impertinont  QucgUon — 
Suburbs— Lamlu—IrrigaUon—Wbotl  Flddi  —  FrccauMUi  Kocses— 
Mount  Cbojoh—ytUu  Currnl— Palhelro,  etc. 

t  the  winG-(leaIera  and  wioe-drinkera  of  the  world,  the 

teme  Madeira  Iius  teen  fluniUsr  for  agra.     Bj'  tn.ony  of  our 

lonDtrymen  it  is  heard  with  associations  the  most  sacred, 

■  there  many  n  belox'cil  consnmiTtivo  Jiaa  prolonged  n 

srccioiui  life,  or  closed,  nmidst  its  soft  and  TjuIdi}'  airs,  a 

teason  of  suffering.    This  is  oar  re.ison  for  introdncing  a 

&etch  of  its  history. 

Madeira  in  the  prinrii>nl  l%laod  ui  the  group  of  that  tianu>, 

I  others  hctng  the  Dcacrtas,  nninhabited,  and  Porto 

BSanto,  .1  Bmall  island  containing  a  population  of  leas  tltaa 

ItWo  thousand.     It  is  sapposcd,  from  k  refertoiec  whicli 

Winy  makes  to  certmn  islanda  which  ho  designates  by  the 

1  Purple  Island  and  Manritanion  Island,  which,  he 

(Bys,  are  "  over  agunst  the  Antotoles"  (the  western  coast 

r  Morocco),  "  mid  were  discovered  by  Jnba,"  that  this 

^and  was  known  to  the  ancicnti^.    The  geography  of  Pliny 

k  not  as  defluite  as  might  be  desired,  yot  this  is,  perhaps 

8  of  tlie  islnnds  referred  to ;  and  to  one  who  has  seen 

■iideirs  from  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  the  adjective 

rarple,"  a»  sppliccl  to  it  by  Jnba,  tlio  dSscover&r,  ia 

Kullarly  appropriate.    This,  associated  with  the  direction 
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of  iheir  location,  as  given  by  Pluiy,  givM  a  coloring  ( 
probability  to  the  suppoeed  identity.    In  tbe  absence,  how 
ever,  of  wcU-autheDticated   accoiuits  of  th«   ancient   < 
covery,  ibeir  claflsic  history  must  stand  side  and  side,  in  t 
region  of  doubt,  with  the  ohamiing  roniance  of  their  c 
covery,  invented  by  one  Alcoforado,  and  published  in  Paris  I 
near  two  hundred  years  ago.    This  wa  may  refer  to  in  thai 
next  chapter. 

Early  in  the  fiflct>nth  century,  when  Portugal  vas  vsldng  ■ 
up  to  that  eoterprise  in  navigation  and  discovery  which  fov  I 
a  while  gave  her  prauniincnce  among  the  nations  of  Eitropei  I 
and  which  constitutes  her  strongest  claim  to  national  di*  4 
tinction,  her  learned  and  energetic  prince,  Henry  IV.,  fitted  J 
out  several  expeditions  for  tbe  purpose  of  csftloriug  the'l 
ttrra  incognita  of  the  African  coast  beyond  Bojador.    Onaf 
of  these  expeditions  was  (in  1419)  placed  in  command  off 
Joao  Gon<;alvea  Zarco,  who,  in  attempting  to  double  Caps  I 
Bojador,  was  driven  out  to   sea  before   a  violent  stomitfl 
Through  part  of  a  day  and  a  long  night,  he  ran  before  tlitl 
fiirionB  gale,  and  in  the  morning  found  himself  nearing  t 
unknown  ialond,  imdcr  whose  lee  he  found  shelter,  an 
which,  in  honor  of  his  delivcranoe,  ho  named  Porto  S 
lie  retiirned  to  Portugal  to  inform  his  prince  of  the  i 
covery,  and  on  reluming  to  plant  a  colony  the  follovri 
year,  was  enticed  Irom  his  course,  when  near  the  island,  1 
a  fixed  bank  of  clouds  on  the  western  horizon, 
theee  to  be  held  there  by  the  attraction  of  high  lands,  fa 
shaped  his  course  for  them,  and  despite  the  threats  i 
entreftliea  of  the  crew,  who  looked  with  suporHtiiioiw  di 
on  the  dark  mass,  pressed  on  nntil  he  discovered  n  t 
nificent  inland,  which,  because  it  was  covered  with  woo^ 


^^ 
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K«fd)ed  Madeira.     The  island   was  soon  colonized   by 

Kgrsnts  from  Portugal.     To  these  were  added  ciiptives 

a  the  wars  of  the  mother  country  with  the  Sloora, 

iofa  w«ro  kept  l>y  the  voloidtiitB  in  a  condition  of  tdavery. 

res  were  brong^t  ulso  from  thu  Deighhuring  «oust  of 

S^vo,  and  in  1503  die  slave  population  numbered  2,700. 

The  di«oovcr«r  was  rewarded  with  an  extensive  domain 

I  the  island,  and  the  cDtuiuaiid  of  military  governor  over 

B  larger  portion  of  it.     He  t'oiu>dc-d  a  hospital  and  other 

fitlic  charities  in  Fanchal,  and  letl  to  pootcrity  a  name 

ibalmcd  in  good  deeds.   Thi;  popnlution  rapidly  increased, 

e  vales  and  htll-sidcs  were  found  to  bo  as  prodnctive  in 

D  and  brinaecoua  roots,  as  they  had  been  in  the  native 

;  labor  was  proilut;tivD  ami  plenty,  and  uti ambitions 

(Dtentmeot  smiled  on  cot  and  cottngp. 

n  1660,  the  quiet  of  the  islanders  vna  disturbed  by  ihe 

proach  of  threu  French  privateers,  who  landed  their 

s  in  tlie  bay  of  Praxa  Formosa,  and  sweeping  dowu  the 

tglit  rcsistunce  oficrvd  hy  a  fe.w  soldiera  and  citisena  in 

,  proceedtsl  to  FuiioLal,  and  eackrd  it.    The  inhabi- 

i,  Hying  in  every  direction,  left  their  houses  and  pro- 

rty  exposed,  and  the  Invaders,  loadiug  themselves  with 

iney,  jewels,  and  other  valuabKw,  returned  lo  their  ships 

ihout  destroying  property,  or  jwrsonally  mall  real ing  the 

tbitants.    A  vessel  was  dispatched  to  Lisbou  trom  the 

jpositn  ftidi;  of  the  j^and,  but  long  before  Bssistaii(<o  could 

Itive,  tlia  piratlcid  privato<!re  bad  sailed  for  other  chores. 

I  was  among  the  first  troubles  of  tho  island,  and  bid 

I  foundation  of  those  coast-doiences,  which,  if  propprly 

rr  impregaabte. 

I  lieo,  Portugal  and  iu  UapeDdcacicB  fell  under  the 
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io*  ti  Sfw,  htf  b  IMO,  vaAer  Don  Joao  IV^  tht 


WKbots  BigliBd  skI  FVanes  in  ib»  bngimiitift  of  ibe 
rr,  Iks  Baiisfa  twice  fotaenei  tfaemseJres  of 
•B  1101,  md  Bgni  in  18(^7.  Tbeir  pnimwiiiow, 
h— w,»»—T^»BW«ri,«dUMyjiMtiftadlhHiMdw 
ly  41^^  >i^  JVancs  kad  as  Uule  m|>eet  for  aeMnl 
pamtOt  ikM  Aa  vwU  wrtaa^  poaw  heraelf  of  m  eoo- 
xtaieitt  M  fwtdammm,  it  Bugbad  Hd  not  ain*ai|ial«  her. 
Ha  kU  «ni^  >  T«T  &«fi^ 
Ik  lU^  «iaa  Dm  IGgwl  notped  tlie  UiranB  of  Puts- 
r  ondcf  hla  n)I«i.  His  fifacnl 
s  of  the  JdaDdcn,  ant  hit  qki- 
aiM,  m  26SI,  wh  n  ocCTMna  of  sorrow  to  miMt  of 
t^ 

I.  fjwwg  orer  tkc  waQ  of  the  AtDcnnn  roondsU^'HtUik 
ImIo  mMo  tfav  piUia  aqnn^  va  wittKaaetl,  t 
aga^»  pwinMJwi  b  boDor  of  Dam  Mignvt, 
psaal  c(  mmt,  aoaui  ■»!  ddtdran  from  Um  a 
fl^^MOiC  Md  aagi^  thnmgh  the  « 
«flh>  ■■■*!»     We  feBmnd,  with  »  rabUa  1 

wd  ia  Ikfl  woBi  af  a  kx%  walk,  y 
of  (be  ocBMHB.    Um  fmity  v 
tane  «f  th*  ui 
pMpb  oalT-    ^^UA  < 
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iic»Brat  fachea  of  the  cali'viaiUe.  The  women  were  dressed 
in  short  petticoats  of  red  or  otticr  brigbUcoloreil  material, 
oloae-fitting  calico  bodies,  with  »hori  bIoctcs,  bright  parti- 
cotored  ncok-ties  over  bea<Is  and  trinkeU,  with  boota  aud 
caps  like  the  mon.  The  »hort  {wtticoitts  and  wcll-fillc<i 
bootlegs  gave  the  lasses  of  the  party  ijuite  a  saucy  appear- 
unc?,  and  reitiiude<l  na  of  some  unfeminino-looldng  bloomers 
tiiat  wo  had  seen  nearer  homo.  Both  men  and  women 
were  abundantly  bedetiked  with  flowers,  and  carried 
branches,  wreaths,  and  palmettes  in  their  handit,  and  as 
tbey  sang,  swayed  tbvni  to  aud  fro  with  euihusiasm. 

Siicli  parties,  wu  learned  from  onr  lialf-dozen  volunteer 

interpreters,  ore  not  unoonunon;  and.  though   tbcy  ore 

renerally  so  small  aa  not  to  excita  tbe  Jealousy  of  the 

l^cmmcnl  afficialii,  (be  sympathy  of  the  lower  ularaes, 

h  their  liberal  sentunents,  is  deep  and  extensive.    Exenae 

|i  episode  in  onr  kintory,  wbii-Ji  wo  close  by  saying  that 

preaeiit  (I65T)   population   of  the    island   ia   about 

Three  months  ago,  before  the  oluilcra  made  its 

tfnl  ravag4W,  wo  might  have  added  twelve  or  flfteen 

and  more. 

Uount  Church,  or  the  cfaurefa  of  onr  Lady  of  the  Moiin- 

— JV(W«a  Settfwra  de  Monte — and  the  Little  Corral,  are 

JOS  of  gr«at  Utraction  to  visitors.    Tlic  Currol,  with  ite 

pid  sides  and  deep  liaain,  the  wildly  irregnlar  depo- 

^ions  of  )bi  volcanic  ittrata,  and  the  llioDBaud  fonns  of 

[etable  beauty  which  find  Inxnriant  lile  odown  its  bra«8, 

u-ts  the  student  of  nature,  wbllu  Mount  Clmrcb  apt>cals 

[Cur  lovG  of  the  supeniatural  in  its  ghostly  legends ;  nnd 

I  docs  too  itpvercly  try  our  fiutb,  compemmtcs  for  liie 

lur  credulity  by  the  atuactire   scenery  of  Ha 
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Tidnage.  It  is  utu&ted  on  the  sde  of  the  mountaia  wbioh  I 
forms  the  back-groand  of  Frnictial,  about  two  and  a  hmlf  I 
milc^a  from  ttie  city,  and  tvo  thousand  taet  above  the  lerel  I 
of  the  sea. 

On  a  bright  morning  m  July,  our  fleet  surgeon  and  myself  I 
stepped  aiihorc  from  the  Burf-boat,  intent  on  a  day's  rid«^  I 
We  landed  near  that  huge  pillar  of  stone  and  mortar,  ii'htch  I 
some  ingenious  Yankee  built  for  the  purpose  of  niiloadiag  I 
veasela  in  the  bay,  in  rough  weather.  The  modti*  opertmM  I 
TC^s  by  means  of  cables,  eccarcd  at  one  end  to  the  top  of  the  I 
pillar,  and  atthoothcitothemastsofthe  vessel,  over  which,  ' 
in  crates  or  lioxes,  the  cargo  was  to  be  drawn  asbtH-e.  The 
soheme,  however,  had  one  &ult — a  fault  common  to  many 
Tankee  mventiona,  namely — it  wouldn't  work. 

Here,  engaging  a  e^uple  of  good-looking  horses  and  olevoi>'fl 
looking  attendairts,  we  mounted,  .ind  soon  found  onreelvf 
breathing  the  morning  exhalations  of  the  dewy  mountainflil 
The  modes  of  conveyance  in  Madeira  are  three.    First,  sluagl 
from  ft  pole,  which  is  carried  by  men,  in  a  palanrjnin,  or  a  hi 
mock.    The  palanquin  is  n  choir  much  resembling  a  cbild% 
cradle,  suspended  from  a  pole  by  strong  wire.     It  i 
used  by  ladies  and  invalids  as  a  conveyance  about  town,  I 
for  long  journeys  the  hammock  is  preferable,  and  iight« 
The  second  mode  is  In  a  carriage,  set  on  sludge-ronnen,  k 
drawn  by  oxen.    As  the  roads  of  the  island  arc  gvnera 
too  steep  for  wheel-vehicles  this  is  the  only  kind  of  oarria; 
and  this  was  not  introduced  until  about  ten  years  ago.     Cap-^ 
tain  Bulkely,  of  the  British  army,  enjoys  the  honor  of  ll 
invention.    It  is  extensively  patronised  by  plethoric  g«nt]B- 
men,  and  dowager  ladies,  but  is  emphatically  *'  a  slow  coaoh." 
The  horses  of  the  island  are  good,  well-formod,  and  Btir»-J 


L,  and  with  an  attendant  may  hv  tur«d  at  Uie  rate  of 

D  doUara  a  day. 

ir  burroqueroa — literally,  donk«y-drivcr»— as  tliosc  who 

ftoooiupauy,  or  Iiiib  out  Itorsea  wd  called,  followed  close  to 

onr  horses'  tails,  and  kept  np  wilboiit  ovident  ediirt.     They 

8  un  enduring  claaa;  con  fuUuw  a  hurso  over  the  luonDtaiiiR, 

e  clifis,or  desCGtidltidgee  to  gather  spocimons  forseahor, 

1  tUeo  dauoG  till  miduight.    Between  them  and  tiieir 

ncs  there  ia  perfect  undcrstiuidiiig:  certain  jerks  of  tlie 

il  Fi^gulute  the  speed  of  the  atumal,  nor  can  he  be  induced 

ktravel  on  quietly  if  Ills  miuiter  is  far  behind. 

"ho  road  from  Fuachul  to  thu  church  lisuf,  on  thuavcr- 
r,  to  an  angle  of  1&°  m\\\  thn  horizon,  but  in  some  placee 
a  to  30°.  Here  we  found  the  riding  unpleasant,  and 
were  often  couipoilvd  to  tlio  unhorsomanliko  resort  of  hold- 
tug  U>  the  mane  with  both  bandd.  In  scaling  one  of  the 
»epfl,  with  my  head  close  to  thu  horse's  ears,  and  my  heels 
iing  up,  i-aUier  uugraocfully,  beliiud,  my  ooinpnnion 
intcd  to  kjiotv  if  Ukut  was  n  specimen  of  the  fine  borficman- 
)  ior  which  I^Uthodiiit  circuit-rldcra  are  celebrated.  I 
tlicd  that  our  Lhoagbt«  were  quite  coincident,  for  I  wm 
t  then  thinking  of  a  steep  road,  by  which  I  used  to  croaa 
t  Pino  Mountains,  on  tho  old  Pike  circnit  in  Cii.'orgin ;  but 
^t  being,  at  that  liuitt,  inspired  with  uobler  purposes  than 
I  could  better  nflbnl  to  hold  qp  my  bead.  Fur 
W9t  the  corps  itinerant  be  hoped  il  was  so,  for  such 
Cene'B  person  on  I  wu*  then  making  were  not  col- 
»  inspire  the  brethren  wltb  rorereDOO  tor  their 


Our  road  wiui  bonndotl  on  both  sides  by  high  wulb,  over 
h  hung  getanioQU,  heliotropfls,  and  fiuchiaB,  pnmpidna, 
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granadiUaa — may -pops  of  tho  Bonth — xnd  other  vines  in  great 
liumrlauce.     The  mountain-eidert  are  terraced,  and  divided 
into  small  plots  hj  substantial  ^ntlls.    Almost  every  gaj-det 
haa  it«  cot  of  stoue^  tliatohed  witli  straw  or  grass,  and  bi  it  I 
the  usnal  blessing  of  tho  poor  miui,  a  qniverlnl  of  ctiildr«&.  j 
Every  inch  of  tbese  plots  was  occnpicd  by  some  nseAiI  \ngt 
table  or  flower;  siveet  potatoes,  several  varieties  of  pnlsi 
and  sugar-cane  being  the  staple  articles ;  and  near  t 
courses  the  yam  of  Hadtdra,  arum  colocasia  or  c 
culmtum,  spread  its  broad  leaves  of  shiny  gretin.     It  « 
notvthe  beat  of  midsummer,  yet  the  ground  was  matte 
over  with  vegetation,  and  the  little  cots  were  scaroely  v 
ble  throagh  their  surroundings  of  banana  and  orange, 
short  rido  brought  us  to  the  Xnvocia — the  artery  which  o 
tains  the  life-blood  of  the  plains  below.    Introdoctng  bai 
some  observntions  snbseqnently  made  on  tJiis  system  t 
watering,  I  shall  answer  some  questions  proposed  by  my 
friend  President  Thomas,  of  Kmory,  and  others,  rogardisg 
irrigfttioD. 

The  Lnvada  is  a  stream  of  spring  water,  caught  as  it  le* 
down  the  mountain,  at  a  point  several  milee  from  Ponchl 
It  is  conducted  around  the  breast  of  the  moaotain  In  a  tronj 
of  solid  masonry,  which  has  just  indination  enough  to  kec 
the  water  in  motion,  dividing  on  it^  way  into  vdns,  n 
themselves  divide,  and  sab-divide,  and  ramify,  in  their  &i 
ward  course,  until  every  tittle  field  and  patch,  in  a  surf 
of  many  miles,  is  supplied  with  its  little  Ufe-^ver;  so  till 
could  the  irrigation  system  abont  the  city  be  presented  o 
paper,  it  would  reproBcnt  a  net-work,  over  the  (ace  of  i 
country,  of  astonishing  complexity  and  beauty.  There  a 
r  other  mechanical  coolrivancu  to  shut  off 
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r  U  111 e  junction  Pt'  tlie  varioas  brttuches,  other  tban 

V  stonea  backed  by  a  apadciiil  of  §oi!,  or  a  sod  of  graas. 

K^aukeu  would  bare  BOmetbing  more  "  brudy."     For  this 

i  rent  ia  p^d  by  tlio  ground-holderB,  ivbtcb,  in  any 

I  of  our  coiinlry,  would  bo  eouttidiTud  n  birge  Jiriee  for 

■  Innd  iUnlf ;  nod  wben  Bale  is  made,  a  separate  deed,  ae- 

piBg  the  privilege  of  water,  when  paid  fur,  is  transmiLlod 

ii  ibe  title  to  tlie  real  estate.    Some  of  the  most  impor- 

KlawBuita  that  have  troubled  tboconrtsoftlit)  island  Itavc 

D  in  regard  to  wator-privilcges.  To  the  more  productive 

iiceio  fiublci  water  in  glvuu  aa  otVon  oi  twice  in  the  week, 

BOd,  u  near  as  wo  could  judge,  without  actual  measurement, 

in  quantities  equal  to  an  inch  deep  over  tbe  prodacing  sar- 

fijoc.     Tile  time  for  watering  ia  the  eveniDg.     The  rtonc 

gutter  which  conveys  the  water  discliarges  it  at  the  highe<il 

jioint  of  the  plot,  and  tbenco  it  is  c^oiidnctcd  by  the  hoe,  not 

mediately  to  the  roots  of  the  plante,  but  Iietwcen  the 


^e  aoil  of  Madeira  ia  a  tnfii — i.  e.  dcoompoaed  volcanic 

t^era  and  other  Igneoua  matter — tuid  In  of  many  ahadea; 

^ed  and  grey  mainly,  in  propcrtioii  to  the  qiianttty  of 

'^Bttd  iron  wbiob  it  coulalna.  Substrata  of  amodern  cby 

ft  frequently  met  with,  rcsolting  from  the  decomposition 

e  rod  tula.     This   is  naturally  a  thirsty  soil,  sod  when 

[tttild  to  this  tlio  fact,  that  but  little  rain  titUs  between 

April  and  September,  it  will  be  seen  how  indispensable  this 

K)-Ktem  ia  for  tbo  produt^tiou  of  liiod  fur  this  cxoesaive  jHipu- 

ktion,  and  how  the  art  of  man  bos  Nipplied  ttto  drfioicneies 

^H^sLure,  and  eomiii:uided  Ktone.t  to  be  made  bread.   There 

^^B  other  parts  of  tlie  iuland  id  whiuli  irrigittion  is  carried  on 

^^^Wliiiyflliy)  tTVU  viism  ihvt  ato  do  fltreame.    Stone  reiiei'> 
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VOLTS  arc  buUl,  wbicL  are  filled  in  the  winter,  or  rainy  v 
son,  and  distributed,  as  wc  have  deacrihod  nbovo, 
Slimmer.  Iii  looking  down  upon  these  fertile  terraces,  t 
uonsof  imtoid  acres  of  BUS3ati'a.s  and  broom-sedge  wastes,  ii 
our  own  beloved  State,  floated  before  us ;  wastes,  which  b 
a  little  outlay  of  genius  and  capital,  in  tiiriung  noigbborii 
Btreams  or  springs  over  tbem,  would  convert  into  fnutf 
fields.  That  would  be  a  pin-hoolc  buaiueHS,  replioB  i 
Well,  be  it  BO,  Friend  Cottonbales.  We  have  yet  to  U 
that  *'  a  liltle  farm  well  tilled,  gives  a  big  crib  well  G 

Mount  Church  is  still  before  us.    Another  thousand  fi 
is  scaled  amid  the  barking  of  dogs,  and  tho  chatter  of  c 
drew,  who  lean  over  the  walls  to  beg  from  us  an  we  ] 
We  are  in  auolher  zone  of  vegetation,  the  banana  and  t 
orauge  arc  giving  place  to  the  pear,  the  apple,  and   I 
plum,  and  otlier  familiar  growths.     Uere  we  resKrd  i 
while,  and  walked  through  the  beautiful  grounds  of  t 
widow  of  the  ei-governor.    Her  (jninta,  like  most  of  tJ 
suburban  villas,  ia  of  one  story,  and  in  a  style  which  n 
us  of  tlie  better  class  of  houses  in  the  eoutbcm  States,  b 
bucunse  of  the  thickness  of  the  ntone  walls  this  is  more  c 
in  summer,  and  warmer  in  winter,  than  ourji.    Hero  w«  i 
in  the  midst  of  wheat-pat uhes  now  ripe,  winch  will  yield  i 
or  SO  bushels  to  the  aore  on  an  average.    We  obeervod  j 
little  variety  in  the  wheat  of  the  several  districts  tfarouj 
which  we  passed,  butmost  of  it  resembles  that  quality  n 
we  call  Madeira.     If  I  mistake  not,  this  term  is  applii 
Georgia  to  several  varieties  of  red  wheat.    The  beard  O' 
Madeira  leheut  is  so  long  that  I  Imrc  oflen  mistakon  it 
barley  at  n  short  distance ;  the  grain  is  large  and  long,  y 
ing  much  bran,  and  a  sweet  but  dark  flour.    As  wa 


pfields  are  larger,  cots  smaller,  and  people  poorer  in  ap- 
The  fig-licaring  cactns  (pricWIy  pear),  is  Iiero 
Stivated  for  its  fruit,  which  forms  a  large  portion  of  the 
i  of  the  peasantry;  and  the  blackberry — native  of  nil  cli- 
t«9— covers  ditch  and  wall. 

At  a  littlo  hovel  on  the  road^aldc,  oar  borscs  came  to  an 
ribiddcQ  bait,  and  threw  back  their  ears  nith  a  "  no  go" 
rvssion.  We  panscd  for  a  reply,  when  tlio  burroquLTOS 
coating  np,  gave  cs  a  cine  to  the  movement,  by  asking  for 
wine:  "vinbo,  senhor!"  and  astbeyspoko,  a  littlo  dirty- 
&ced  tapster  appeared  at  tlie  door,  Avitb  buttle  niid  glass  in 
blind.  It  was  impossible  to  refnso  bo  wcll-sii stained  au  ajj- 
peat,  so  we  treated.  The  lads  drank  healths  to  as  gracefully, 

ttttmod  off  the  sour  staff  at  n  gnlp ;  tben  without  wait- 
for  spar  or  chirp,  our  horses  moved  on.  Reader,  if  yon 
a  freomuion,  you  mity  be  able  to  imderstond  how  the 
Icr  thus  communicates  with  his  boi-se,  though  out  of 
he  church  is  large,  and  presents  to  the  road  agabTe-«nd, 
surmounted  by  two  square  towers,  in  which  hang  several 
bells.  It  is  devoid  of  architectural  beauty,  as  it  should  l>e, 
the  midst  of  scenery  so  griind,  St.  Peter's  would  ai- 
30  attention.  Leagues  of  terraced  hill-si'lcs  spread 
fir  carpets  of  ehadod  green  in  ovcry  direction  below  us; 
,utiAiI  country  aealA  tiiurked  the  landscape  willi  tasteful 
;  here  and  there  the  thatch  and  mnoko  of  bumble  cots 
above  the  dense  shrubbery  that  would  bury  tliem ; 
icbal,  populous  and  noisy,  seitnicit  slumbering  in  t)ie  dis- 
>,  like  Jerusalem,  amid  its  billy  bulwai'kN ;  and 
le  uut,  the  welt,  and  the  south,  the  silent  expanse  of 
itioapreads  its  oteruftl  blue.     Aflor  feasting  eye  mwI 
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Moiil  on  the  riohness  of  a  lan(lsca|ie  ao  full  of  varied  beaDtjr, 
how  t:Lnie  appeared  the  tawdry  tiiistsl  of  the  cliurch,  tuid  i 
littlo  iUtur,  not  exoepling  Uic  large  lamp  of  solid  silver  ei 
pduded  ill  tlic  aide. 

Tho  cliurch  was  built  in  lionor  of  the  flainlly  patroness 
the  mouutiUQfl,  who,  it  is  sold,  has  bestowed  many  fuvorg  on 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  related  that,  on  an  occasion  when  the 
faiuine-Etrickeii  inbabituuts  wore  awaiting  the  arrival  of  &. 
cargo  of  groin  from  Lisbon,  many  of  tbu  fuithful  obeyed  Nj 
call  to  prayer,  to  intercede  with  Our  Lady,  and  that  wbilM 
they  prayed,  it  was  discovered  thai  the  clothes  of  her  unsgi^ 
were  wet  with  soltwaLcr,  and  that  next  morning  tho  vessfljj 
was  in  the  harbor.  Tho  phenomenon  of  the  wot  clothes  warn 
explained  by  om  of  tho  sailors  of  the  ship,  who  said  thsn 
while  they  were  beealmed,  the  previous  night,  a  female  figura 
rose  out  of  tho  water,  and  drew  them  into  port.  A  wa^ 
proposed  "  to  prove  it  nil  a  trick,"  by  showing  that  the  prie4J 
hod  a  look-out  on  some  favorable  height,  and  that  the  caQ 
to  prayer  was  made  after  tho  sail  was  seen  approacbiog— 4 
that  the  priest  wet  the  clothcx  of  the  statue,  etc. ;  but  thU 
wag  was  doubtlesa  one  of  those  wicked  persons  who  preM 
reason  without  £uth,  to  faith  without  sense.  Tho  image  i4 
Our  Lady  occupies  a  prominent  ]ilaeo  near  the  altar ;  and 
about  her  person  are  stuck  rings  and  breast-pins,  tho  thanW 
offerings  of  returned  sailors,  or  the  gifts  of  strungors  to  [irO^ 
pitiato  the  original.  For  the  lady  herself  we  have  a  tanm 
lespeetfui  regard,  but  beg  leave  to  express  ibe  opioivd 
that  her  wooden  representative  here  is  a  tawdry,  inugnifli 
cant  doll  I  A 

Crossing  tho  hand  of  the  sexton,  and  ttu-owing  sotoe  cos 
pers  to  the  beggars,  wo  remounted  jmd  were  soon  on  thi 
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eig9  of  the  Cniral,  and  among  misting  clouds.  Theii  wa 
OOumettcGd  the  «teep descent,  withourgnides  hanging  onto 
liorspB'  tails,  to  assist  in  strength emng  tlio  holding  back, 
at  length,  quite  fatigued,  wo  rcachod  the  bottom.  Hero 
rested  ou  n  hank  covered  with  wild  fern,  IieatTi,  and 
broom,  and  stranger  wild  flowera,  and  contemplating  tho 
mighty  works  nround  ns,  were  lost  in  silent  adoration  of  iho 
power  who  by  the  agency  of  fire  called  this  island  from  "  the 
vasty  dceji,"  and  dove  its  mightiest  moiutaiiis  asunder. 
"  'Who  toucbeth  tho  mountains  and  thoy  smoke."  A  little 
;am,  nmnnnring  throngh  the  almost  dry  bud  of  the  river, 
■dourattcntion  to  another  of  the  mighty  of  his  servants, 
wo  saw  where  the  winter  torrents  of  unnumbered  ceu- 
had  woni  Uiroagh  stratum  after  stratum  of  solid  ba- 
rock. 

lending  tho  eastern  side,  we  found  ourselvc-s  among 

-leafed  pines,  and  other  growths  common  to  our  own 

Bils.     Ilin-c  capital  hiia  not  yet  been  invested  in  irri- 

tbe  lands,  and  the  crops  nre  such  a*  can  be  made  by 

winter  rains — wheat,  barley,  and  Irish  |H)tatoes.    TLp 

ml  here  is  just  in  bloom,  and  at  least  trn  days  Inter  than 

WO  paasod  a  Itiousand  feet  below.     Wo  made  a  circuit 

iir  descent  bo  iis  to  pass  by  the  Psilhctro,  the  country 

of  the  former  Count  CarvalhaL     Tho  grounds  are  laid 

in  tho  Boglish  park  »tyle,  ornamented  with  fine  trees  of 

growth;  and  altogether,  it  is  tlie  roost  dednhle 

itry  rcsidunco  on  the  island.    Wo  found  our  way  down 

narrow  roads,  through  wheat,  and  cactus,  and  fig,  and 

and    potato    [latchcs,    small    cottages,   and    beggar 

Iren,  and   reached  Funcfaal  in  the  trvcidng,  in  timo 
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CHAPTER  m. 


U  ADEIB  A CONTIN  UKD. 


Eicninj  Walka— OnniPr*  do  Loboj — The  Xow  Road— Tiio  Praui — Co«l 
of  LWiiig  — Caliinct  Worloncti  nod  Tumen  —  Lnrarctw— Vespers — 
GOTcrnment  of  Undeira.  etc. 

JToTwrnisTAKDixo  the  steep  bills  and  paved  streots  of 
FunchiU,  there  are  many  plensani  walks  to  be  found  in 
its  vicinity. 

Tiie  littlo  Tillage  of  fishormeD'e  huts,  callud  Camera  do 
Iiobos — Wolf's  Dcti — is  tliree  miles  dlst!iiil,  and  tho  road 
that  leads  to  it  is  ono  of  tho  best  in  the  island.  For  a.  part 
of  tlio  way  it  trends  along  the  p(igo  of  n  high  eliff,  whieh 
rises  perpendicularly  from  tho  Atlantic  more  than  two  Iiun- 
'dred  feet ;  tbeu  over  a  comparatively  Icvc!  country,  nmoog 
wheat,  and  sngar-caiie  patches,  and  fig-cmbowercd  eote, 
im til  it  reaches  the  iodiantion  toward  the  elevated  valley 
I  in  which  the  church  and  village  staud. 

The  wolf-dens,  from  whicli,  in  the  early  settlements  of 
e  island,  tho  village  took  its  nnme,  nre  still  here,  but  hav- 
ing been  remodelled  by  the  spade  and  pick,  and  faced  iviih 
rough  stone,  are  now  the  dwell  in  g-placra  of  men.  A  know- 
tUge  of  tliia  fnist  ttxpUincd  the  ostonishiug  voracity  of  the 
Kggars  of  this  district :  tho  ooDclusion  was  irreustibio,  that 
:  prvseiit  duiiizens  of  theso  bill-aido  eavca — the  ffenita 
—inherited  iVom  the  oxtinot  race,  luptu,  not  only  his 
,  bnt  also  tho  loMtiable   hunger,   and    nntiriw;^ 
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energy  in  the  pursuit  of  food,  chaxacteristic  of  the  wo 
Two  old  specimens,  who  might  have  been  partners  com 
bial,  dogged  our  steps  in  that  neighborhood  through 
whole  summer's  aftemooq,  with 


"  That  long  slow  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate,  the  huntsman's  fire ; 


n 


and  as  we  turned  for  Funchal,  about  sunset,  the  fear  th 
they  were  about  to  lose  the  long-pursued  prey,  brougl 
from  them  an  irresistible  howl  of  petition.  When  we  dj 
missed  them  with  a  few  coppers,  they  growled  out  som 
thing  which  we  supposed  to  be  thanks. 

"What  do  they  say,  Manuel?"  said  I,  turning  to  n 
ragged  little  guide,  who  spoke  some  English. 

"  The  old  man  say  yo  be  good  boy." 

"  And  what  does  the  female  say  ?" 

"  He  say  the  change  not  worth  so  much  blessing,  wh€ 
he  walk  so  much  to  get  him." 

On  the  New  Road,  as  the  road  between  Camera  de  Lob 
and  Fuuchal  is  called,  the  American  may  walk  feeling  th 
he  has  a  right  there,  for  it  was,  in  part,  constr noted  I 
American  benevolence  ;  and  as  this  has  been  a  subject  ( 
some  animadversion,  we  would  say  a  word  here  in  justific 
tion  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Seasons  of  famine,  o\^dng  to  protracted  droughts,  hai 
occasionally  fallen  upon  this  fruitful  island,  tlie  last  of  whic 
of  much  severity,  was  in  1847.  In  Portugal,  England,  ai 
America,  contributions  were  made  by  charitable  peraoi 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers ;  corn  was  purchased  and  ata 
out,  and,  with  other  breadstufis,  was  placed  in  the  bM 
of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  in  Funchal,  of  whom  oar 
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fS,  J.  Ilownrd  March,  Esij.,  was  one.    Many  of  tlie  nppli- 

Oits  fur  Iirt'od  n'crc  ablc-bodiod  ]iiln!t!>,  and  to  keep  audi 

u  contmcting  habits  of  hidolcnco  during  tho  &tnioi^,  it 

8  detcrmiiiod  by  tbo  committee  that  a  stnall  nmotrnt  of 

tdly  labor  should  be  dcmiuidod  for  daily  br^ad.     It  was 

bughttliat  by  appropriating  this  labor  to  tbt>  fonuiition 

f  a  good  road  iu  ihia  part  of  the  Isltind,  a  double  purpose 

mid  be  BccompIiBhcd :  that  by  making  a  good  road  be- 

reeu  Fum-hiil  and  a  densely  populated  district,  a  porma- 

int  benefit  would  bo  bestowed  on  the  poor  of  that  district ; 

I  at  tbo  xamo  time  nueh  a  road  would  forma  picnsnnt 

menacle  for  Tisitoni  to  the  islnml,  niost  of  whom  are 

1  tho  coraitrics  which  contribulod,    Tlie  American  or 

■gltMli  visitor  to  fttadelra,  ni*  ho  cnjnj-s  a  breexy  walk  ou 

s  beautifnl  and  gravelled  way,  finds  scdBmont  rossou  to 

hirovG  of  thix  ajfjilicntiou  of  the  labor  which  his  bcncvo- 

bce  Bupporled,   and   tho   heavily-laden  peasant,    as    he 

hdges  along  under  his  burden  ^f  fhill  and  vegetables  to 

Jply  tho  demands  of  the  Afriean  ernlser,  or  as  ho  reinms 

night,  foot-sore  and  weary  after  a  long  day  of  toil,  blesses 

B  unknown  givers  of  that  eharity,  wbieb  not  only  fed  Um 

i  bis  little  ones  in  time  of  want>  but  also  opened  for  him 

Pconifortnblo  way  to  his  mountain  Ijonie,    We  think  it 

tely,  that  if  ibfi  oveMasked  and  nnder-fed  donkeys  of  the 

nnd  coald  be  called  upon  fur  their  opinion — and  judging 

n  tboir  looks,  they  have  opinions  on  all  subjects — of  this 

ipropriation,  indirect,  of  pnblic;  chdritien,  they  wonM  send 

^  a  simultaneous  Aray  wliieh  would  silence  all  croaking, 

lYankcc  snggetts  that  the  American  eontribntors  oiiglit 

k  to  complain,  "  bccansu  the  islnadH  will  be  our«  in  less 

Q  twenty  yeftrs," 
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Another  walk,  to  which  we  were  putiiil,  is  from  the 
JfVoza  da  Reinha  np  to  the  Praza  Constituicdo^  and  thenco 
through  the  narrow  streets,  Imed  with  work-shops  and 
stores,  to  the  Praza  Academica^  in  the  eastern  subarhs. 
These  Prazas  are  the  public  squares  imd.  promentides  of  the 
place,  planted  in  shade  trees,  and  provided  with  seats,  and 
here  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  city  may  be  seen  taking 
the  air  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  on  festive  occasions. 
In  making  this  tour,  we  generally  inclnded  the  meat  and 
fish,  and  the  vegetable  markets,  and  in  the  beanttfid  fmit, 
or  some  new  variety  of  fish,  we  always  found  something  to 
engage  and  interest.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  ezdse 
and  market  dues  imposed  on  almost  every  article  ofiercd 
for  sale  hero,  marketing  is  very  low,  as  compared  with  the 
Atlantic  markets  of  America.  Servant  hire  and  house-rent 
are  less  by  one-half,  in  the  same  comparison ;  and  to  the 
question,  often  proposed  by  invalids  and  others  desiring  to 
visit  Madeira,  as  to  the  expense  of  living,  we  would  reply, 
that  living  is  at  least  one-third  less  in  or  about  Fnnchal 
than  in  any  of  our  southern  cities.  Families  who  live  here 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  may  live  there,  in  the 
same  stylo  and  comfort,  at  a  thousand.  The  difference  in 
the  case  of  a  single  individual  would  not  be  so  great. 

We  frequently  entered  the  cabinet  shops  on  this  walk  to 
witness  the  operations  in  carving,  veneering,  and  mosaic 
work  in  wood,  in  which  the  islanders  exceL  The  woik  is 
done  mostly  in  the  til  and  vinhatico^  native  woods  of  mndi 
beauty,  and  for  neatness  and  durability,  is  superior  to  the 
work  of  America  or  England.  This  is  owing  to  the  tmA^ 
that  in  Madeira  artisans  follow  but  one  branch  of  a  trade  dr 
art,  and  theretbre  attain  to  ^eat  proficiency  and 
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,  aoA  beBidei,  labor  is  cheap.  Tbc  trade  here  is,  at 
taaent,  for  the  greater  pan,  confined  lo  centre  tables, 
(Drk-boxcs,  cord-ciLJU,  and  iho  l/!Jou  foiiiis  of  cabinet 
(ork. 

I  We  were  attracted  hy  the  singaliu:  and  primitive  struc- 

|rc  of  the  turner's  apparatus.    The  lathe,  coneisting  of  the 

lal  mandrel  aud  posset,  is  elevated  but  a  few  inches  from 

3  ground  ;  the  operator  worku  before  it,  resting  on  one 

I,  turning  with  one  band,  and  directing  the  chisel  with 

Po  other,  aaaiating  with  one  foot.    The  rotary  motion  Is 

Sveo  by  propelling  a  tightly-strung  bow  back  and  forth 

a  tbc  mandrel,  around  which  the  Gtriog  bos  one  turn. 

Ireat  speed  may  bo  obtained  in  thie  way,  and  that  under 

mplete  control ;  and  thertt  is  advantage  also  in  the  two 

Iptions,   to    and   from  the   operator,  in   hnmoriog  cross- 

rsincd  wood.    In  most  of  the  mcchniiic  arts  the  natives 

e  expert  aud  tasteful,  but  in  other  departments  of  labor, 

■ysical  or  mental,  especially  those  uivoU-ing  tho  inventive 

mlus,  so  much  may  not  be  Kuid  uf  them. 

KThis  walk  may  bo  oztended  [)lcaaaiiUy  to  the  Zasanlto, 

[hospital  ibr  the  treatmuntof  elvpbantiasis  among  tho  poor, 

e  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  here  said  to  be  ittcnr- 

it  is  not  known  that  a  single  cure  tins  been  effected 

1  the  i.iloud. 

klictuming  &om  one  of  thesu  evening  Gtrolla,  we  oni;i! 
•sed  the  little  chupel  of  the  convent  Encamaciio,  just  as 
p  Euniet  bol)  rang  fur  vi;«pers.  Wo  entered  the  twilight 
u-tmeot  Willi  a  few  who  woro  wailing  lo  pay  their  ev«n- 
■g  devotions  at  its  dimly.Iightod  altar,  and  beard  the  vis- 
r  hymn  ait  it  floated  Uiroogh  the  cnrtained  grating,  and 
led  the  chapel  with  aolto  voce  strains,  soil  as  the  breathing 
19" 
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of  an  JBolian  harp.  The  sweet  muaiO)  the  adenmity  of  the 
hour,  the  earnest  devotion  of  the  worshippers,  the  fact  that 
we  were  in  a  place  dedicated  to  the  service  of  our  common 
Lord  and  Saviour,  inspired  us  with  devotion,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment forgetting  our  prejudices,  we  felt  that  it  was  good  to 
be  there.  It  occurred  to  us  to  ask,  why  are  not  Protestant 
churches,  especially  in  our  cities,  open  at  this  hour,  con- 
secrated to  prayer  by  the  practice  of  the  churches  in  all 
ages,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stranger  and  the  passer-by? 
Is  it  yet  sufficient  objection  that  such  a  practice  is  pur- 
sued by  the  Church  of  Rome?  It  is  to  be  feared,  that 
with  a  majority  of  Protestant  Christendom  it  is  so.  We 
once  heard  a  Methodist  minister  of  high  position  in  the 
church,  talk  nonsense  for  an  hour  and  a  hal^  attemptmg 
to  prove  that  there  was  no  analogy  between  class-meet- 
ings and  Roman  confessionals,  proceeding,  the  while,  on 
the  assumption,  t/uit  if  any  such  afudoffj/  existed^  it  would 
he  a  sufficiefit  objection  to  the  class  I  By  such  reasoning 
we  would  deprive  ourselves  of  the  creeds,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  indeed  of  the  New  Testament  itsel£  But  the 
Protestant  Church  is  fast  recoveiing  from  the  extremes 
inseparable  from  a  thorough  reformation,  and  will  soon 
occupy  that  via  media^  between  a  dry,  unattractive  Puri- 
tanism, and  that  system  of  forms  where  spirituality  b 
swallowed  up  in  the  excess  of  S}Tnbolism,  and  in  which 
her  crown  shall  flourish. 

Wliile  we  are  among  the  people  of  Madeira,  let  us  turn  a 
glauce  to  their  system  of  government. 

Until  1841,  the  Madeira  Islands  sustained  the  relationa  of 
a  colony  to  Portugal,  but  in  that  year  were  raised  into  Ilit 
dignity  of  a  province,  and  are  now  treated  as  an  integpil 
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t  of  tlie  Jdnrjdom.  The  provinco  is  divided  into  eight 
Btricta,  called  concelAog,  in  each  of  wliidi  there  is  n 
BnuicipiU  cliamber,  composed  of  nine  memberg,  who  arc- 
elected  biennially,  and  a  council  chamber  of  the  same  num- 
ber, who  are  selected  from  amougst  tlie  liiglicst  tax-paycrB 
fflf  tho  coscelho.  The  cooncil  chamber  estimates  and  limits 
\  expenses  of  the  concelho,  and  in  concert  with  tho 
^unicipiil  chamber,  levies  taxes  and  contracts  loana  to 
lect  the  inuuici|i!il  cxjionses.  The  governor,  with  a  ca\n- 
let  of  four  mcmbors  (all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  Lhi> 
■n),  ha.1  a  qnalilicd  supervision  of  tho  acta  of  the 
Lnioipal  chambers,  and  can  remit  taxes  in  indi\'idual 
lie  is  aUo  the  interpreter  of  donbtful  contracts,  and 
lie  EiipcrviBor  of  election  returns. 

I  The  general  Junta  of  the  province  id  composed  of  thir- 
a  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  municipal  chambers, 
o  two  yearB.  To  it  the  governor  h  in  some  degree 
Benabto  for  hia  official  acts,  yet  he  has  the  power  to  dis- 
blve  this  body,  and  it*  hia  act  of  dissolution  is  approved  by 
i  homo  government,  a  new  election  of  members  takes 
ce,  and  n  new  Junta  ia  formed.  Tho  general  Jmita  meets 
mually,  esthuatea  the  expenses  of  the  province,  assesses  a 
I  to  meet  that  expouHC,  and  dctorraJnee  what  proportion 
r  Bwd  tax  shall  bo  mot  by  the  various  conculiios.  The 
rovince  of  Madeira  ia  represented  in  the  Cortes  of  Portn- 
1  by  four  members,  chosen  by  eleclore,  who  are  elected 
•  voters.  The  property  qualification  of  the  voter  is 
e  possession  of  an  annual  income  of  HOO,  iiideprndcut  of 
K  personal  labors ;  and  small  2n  this  uiny  seem,  it  cvclitdes 
Riajority  of  tho  adult  male  population.  The  electjoiis  are 
pd  at  the  parish  ohurchea,  under  tho  innpL-etion  of  ^ricsi^ 
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by  whom  voters  must  be  recognized  befiire  the  vote  oan  be 

enrollecL 

The  present  jadicial  system  came  into  vogae  in  1841»  and 
law  is  now  administered  by  a  jury  and  fbnr  jadgea.  The 
lowest  of  these,  called  juiz  de  pas^  is  the  legal  arbiter  of 
small  differences,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  parties  from 
going  to  law,  if  possible,  and  to  decide  finally  in  cases  where 
six  dollars  or  less  are  involved. 

The  Juiz  deito— judge  elect — ^tries  cases  of  trespass  by 
cattle,  in  fields  or  vineyards,  and  charges  of  offence  against 
manicipal  regulations. 

The  Juiz  orclmano— corresponding  with  our  justice  of 
peace — takes  cognizance  of  suits  in  which  $30  or  less  are 
involved,  and  hears  charges  of  offence  against  the  public 
peace.  The  juiz  de  dereito—j  udge  of  law — possesses  powers 
similar  to  those  of  our  superior  court  judges.  Criminal 
cases  arc  tried  by  a  jury  of  nine  or  twelve,  who  are  judges 
of  the  fact  only,  and  the  verdict  must  have  the  support  of 
two-thirds  of  the  panel.  Where  the  sentence  of  the  judge 
is  death  or  banishment,  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  supreme 
tribunal  at  Lisbon. 

The  revenue  of  the  Madeiras  is  derived  from  a  duty 
imposed  on  all  imports,  except  a  few  articles  of  breadstuff; 
and  on  wine  and  other  exports ;  and  an  excise  on  all  meats 
and  fish  offered  for  sale,  and  on  most  of  the  agricultural 
productions.  On  meats,  this  excise  is  three  per  cent. 
ad  valorem^  on  fish  six,  and  on  grains  and  other  produce 
ten  per  cent.  The  annual  revenue  of  this  little  province, 
whose  population  is  under  105,000,  is  $210,000;  and  wlum 
we  add  to  this  the  taxes  for  cancelho  and  proviaqiiL 
purposes,  it  will  appear  that  the  dwellers  on 


tifnl  island   pay  doarly  for  that    blossinff  called    govem- 

'fbo  intelligent  nnd  travelled  American  is  noi  a  Elilmstpr, 
He  believes  lUat  liis  form  of  govciomoiit  is  tlic  best  in  the 
world, /or  Americana ,■  but  among  other  peofile,  lio  often 
Ks  ili«  want  of  that  intelligoncB  and  appreciatiac  of  civil 
fetions,  withoitt  which  our  degree  of  personal  and  civil 
lerty  would  be  an  evil.  Hence  Uo  does  not  fall  onl  wilh 
bory  form  of  government  that  he  stumbles  on,  in  his  tour 
t  the  world,  beeanso  it  is  un -American.  But,  Lowt^ver 
pisorvntivc  and  philosopliical  ho  may  bp,  he  cannot  alight 
k  land  and  population  like  this,  without  feeling  a 
bong  desire  to  infiiso  a  llltlc  of  the  American  spirit  among 
,  and,  at  least,  to  knock  off  the  fl-tters  of  a  state- 
bpoBcd  religion.  Yet,  with  all  their  burdens,  the  people 
kik  cout«Dtcd  and  cheerful — can  we  say  as  mnch  of  onr 
a  masAes  ?  The  peasanti y,  especially,  are  a  light-htarted 
i  ga)a-dny  population,  of  simple  habits,  and  nnnmbitions 
Tlieir  ignorance  of  polities  is  their  bliss,  and,  like 
B  born  without  eyes,  they  can  fonu  but  a  faint  conception 
R  the  valne  of  light.  In  studying  such  a  phase  of  hamanity, 
t  oonolude  wiiU  Pops,  that 

"  Order  \a  beatenS  Aral  U« ;  and  thii  confi»t, 
Soma  BK,  aDd  nun  bc/nt-tr  than  tbo  rest, 
Horo  riob,  mora  wl«e ;  bul  wtio  tnTon  frvm  bcaaa 
That  such  tit  lap[uer,  sliookit  all  cominmi  smiu." 


IfTtf  the  soareea  of  revenue  mentioned  above,  should  be 
Idod  thp  nionopoli«s  of  soap  nod  tobacco ;  the  fbmcr  of 
|llich,  in  IfiSI,  brought  the  government  over  iafi,OOQ, 
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No  wonder  the  people  are  dirty  when  deanliness  is  so 
heavily  taxed.  The  Orchil  weed,  a  cryptogamons  plant, 
much  used  in  dyeing,  was  formerly  gathered  and  exported 
in  large  quantities  from  the  Madeira  and  Cape  Verd 
Islands.    The  government  monopolized  the  exportation. 


-^4 


CHATTER  rV. 


— CONTIXUKD. 


A  Dnj'a  Rldn— Grand  CumI— Tbe  Vine  uid  tba  Wliic  of  Madeira— 
6voU>gj  at  (bo  CurrnI  uid  Iskad  Gcoenllj — Trouble  in  tlm  IHimer 
Bukol—A  SoUloiiu;. 

Thr  Currat  daa  J-^eiraa — Fold  of  llie  Nuns— cominoiily 
calleil  ibo  Grand  Cnrral,  is  itic  great  curiosity  and  attrac 
tion  of  Madeira,  so  wo  dfltorminod  to  eeo  it  lieforo  taking 
oar  final  departure. 

Early  in  tbo  moraiug  of  a  July  day,  and  wLile  tbe  dew 
Btin  Bparltled  in  diamonds  on  tlie  grass  and  hcdgo-rows, 
Dr.  C,  Lioutonant  A.,  and  niyaolf;  cngogod  ibrco  good 
liorsos,  with  their  altenduntji,  and  a  lusty  fellow  to  carry 
a  basket  of  provisions,  and  took  np  owr  road  tlirougli 
fragrant  lanes,  and  gardens  of  banana  and  cutFeo-treen,  for 
tiio  distant  mountatna.  Our  route  lay  throngh  tho  parish 
of  San  Antonio,  one  of  the  prettiest,  must  populous  and 
proilnctivo  districts  of  tlia  island,  and  which,  in  the  wino- 
pruducing  daj'S  of  the  Madeiras,  furuiabcd  the  bent  wine. 

Toll  ns  Kometliing  of  the  wine,  says  one.  Ah  I  reader. 
If  you  havo  a  penchant  toward  good  wine,  let  us  offer 
you  our  sympathy,  ftir  the  days  of  "  old  Madeira "  are 
ended ;  the  years  of  the  sweel  Malmsey,  and  the  luseions 
aorcial,  and  tbo  Brtal,  an.!  Tnita,  and  Verdfilho,  nnd  PalbSte, 
and  Sordo,  and  Negrinho,  oativca  of  these  hiilA,  aro  ataa- 
bvrod. 
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The  island,*  which  once  prodaoed,  for  foreign  markets, 
fifteen  thousand  pipes  of  wine  (the  harveftt  of  1809)  is  now 
known  no  more  among  wine-prodaoing  ooontries. 

This  is  the  fiflh  year  (1857)  in  which  no  wine  has  been 
produced.  For  three  years  the  yine-dresser  waited  in  anx- 
ious hope,  but  the  blight  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  at 
length  the  much  loved  and  long  cherished  vine  was  cut 
down  to  make  room  for  the  more  homely  growths  of  com 
and  sugar-cane.  This  disease  manifests  itself  in  the  spring, 
in  the  crumpled  appearance  of  the  lea^  and  the  withering 
of  the  young  fruit.  Scientific  men  suppose  that  the  vine, 
having  been  so  long  the  only  crop  cultivated  in  the  wine 
districts,  has  at  length  exhausted  those  properties  of  soil 
which  gave  it  fruitfulness,  and  that  these  properties  can 
only  be  restored  by  a  process  which  may  require  ages  for 
its  development.  Those  chemical  agents  known  to  abound 
in  grape-producing  soils,  have  been  applied  here  without 
perceptible  effect,  and  now  the  vine  which  of  yore  produced 
bunches  as  abundant  as  leaves,  has  disappeared  from  the 
hill-sidcs  and  vales,  and  is  found  only  in  gardens,  cherished 
by  the  sanguine  owner  in  hopes  of  better  days,  or  preserved 
by  that  sentiment  which  says, 

«  Woodman,  spare  that  tree.^ 

The  above  theory  of  the  blight  may  be  correct ;  but  onr 
observation,  in  parts  of  the  island  where  the  vine  is  in  a 
comparatively  new  soil,  suggests  an  objection,  for  here  we 
witnessed  the  same  diseased  condition  of  the  plants  and  aa 
fully  developed,  as  in  those  soils  where,  from  being  too  long 
the  unvaried  crop,  it  is  supposed  to  have  exhausted  oerttdft 
essential  elemenU.   TVk^  ^^rai^  \i<^m  in  the  island  is  ia  ym 


us 


mia  of  a  few  wealthy  merchants,  and  is  held  nt  a  prico 

a  <lai!y  increasing,     la  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that 

kdeira  wine  is  as  nbiindnnt  in  the  Aoiuricau  mai'ktii  as 

Pbr,  atid  that  it  can  be  booght  at  any  country  vtoro  in  the 

trior  irt  a  price  which  is  lower  than  the  preseni  first  eon 

PMadciral    If  you  doubt  the  genuineness  of  i)ie  urUcle 

e  the— label  I 

"be  varieties  of  the  vine  cultivated  in  Madeira  were  not 
Bigenona ;  th^y  were  iTDportod  from  Cj'prus  in  the  early 
ttlement  of  the  Island,  and  the  lailure  of  the  present  gcne- 
KoD  contribatOR,  with  obtcrvation  of  kindred  clfects  in 
per  plants,  to  confirm  onr  belief  iu  an  opinion  wliti-h  is  not 
kncrnlly  entertained  by  naturalists,  bnt  which  has,  nuver- 
feleea,  long  existed,  viz,,  that  exotio  plants  will  eventually 
n  ont." 
r  ifaree  miles  or  more,  the  ooimtry  throngh  whidi  we 

0  thickly  populated  tlial  it  forma  a  continuoiu 
e  of  eotit.  The  clatter  of  oar  horse's  boots  on  the  stone 

t  bronght  the  women  and  children  to  the  walls  or 

tSgCB  of  their  little  gardensi,  but  wo  rode  too  fual  tu  uflbrd 

n  mncli  opportunity  of  begging:  in  two  instances,  how- 

,  we  slackened  onr  pace.     One  was  where  a  pale, 

Icted  mother  leaned  over  the  low  wall  of  her  garden, 

a  her  arms  a  deformed  and  sickly  infant,  silently 

wling  for  charity  by  pointing,  with  an  cx{irc«Bio&  of 

■rUelt  di«trew>,  to  her  lUtlo  babe.    The  other  was  the 

1  old  blind  man,  who  was  Icrl  to  his  wicket  gate 
ka  little  girl  on  cmtches,  and  almost  helpless.     To  such 

^aU  the  Amencau  officer  is  seliliim  denf.  lie  is  a 
Inger  to  the  languagn  of  the  appellant,  but  true  sorrow 
■  a  tuiveraal  buiguage,  and  seldom  failt  to  make  itself 


It  ia  not  cal  hy 

■p  ij  Ofl  raoCs,  stalk  idter 

tlMS  leU. 

So  Ittttfa  Bwjr 

1  tfaese  fieMm,  for  sUrn 

ra,  dfive  the  |io«r  ten- 


c  af  ahoM  iMT  aOaa  froB  Fnelul,  we  |ttMd 
•  Snm  itf  a^re  woadit  -the  Ht,  wbieb  jkldi 
;  oar  bbck  walnm,  Imi  more 
»  €t  wUch  b  Trry  Appniprialv 
m),  te  it  OBits  the  BHaDcet  of  odotsj 
k  sat,  with  u  eallvd  t] 


1;  iJiai  frrr  mitrn  wTirm  o 


ivcndBarCKtt  aKx^^d  I 


aad  in  tamiag;  t^  sharp  ai 


4il 


bken,  aad  haviDg,  wiLhal,  moro  conSdenco  in  oar  owii 
H  lliiut  in  tliotiQ  of  our  horses,  wo  preferred  to  walk.    Al 

^day  the  guiiloB  told  ua  tiiat  wc  wcro  at  tlie  usiinl  stop- 
g-pliic«  for  the  bortu-B ;  we  proceeded  a  short  distance 

I  ihc  side  of  the  ntoaututt],  on  foot,  aud  tliure  a  scene 
[overwliolming  grniideur  burst  into  view, 

irite  position  WD  occupieil  wan  an  clvvatioQ  of  four  tUou- 
d  feet  abovo  the  luvcl  of  tho  ko,  whiuh  iiow  ri'flectcil  tht^ 
a  of  ou  aliuoaL  vortical  hud,  and  glistened  iu  tho  disianre 
e  an  ocean  of  moltcu  gold. 

£i]encu  elurtial  rcigne  atnung  these  hills ;  xti'ay  goats  aro 
p  only  animals  which  porsue  tlio  scant  herbage  of  tlirso 
Ighta,  aiid  tliu  lalcou  and  hawk  arc  the  uudislurbed  pos- 

s  of  the  craggy  sunimits. 
HThe  atrao!t{)h«rB  was  light  and  cool,  and  finding  a  point 
^cb  gave  na  lidl  view  of  tho  dopths  and  hoighta  sablitnc, 
fe  sat  down  under  the  sliadow  of  a  ^eat  rock  to  wonder 
i  cnJoyiDQat.  We  woro  throe  tiionsaad  feet  above  the 
prvsi  depth  of  tho  Curral,  and  two  thousand  feet  below 
■  peaks  which  towered  overhead, 

■  Curral,  » hich  is  called  iho  central  crater  of  Iho 
knd,  is  an  in'vgular  circular  ba-un,  whose  base  stauda  at 
lout  a  thousand  Icet  above  the  IotcI  of  the  sea,  and  whose 
^U  rise  around  it  to  the  height  of  five  thoiuand  feet, 
lesc  walls  are  iho  noblest  nioantvns  of  the  Inhuid — the 
ico  Oryuidi,  the  jagged  ci'entod  Ihrrfuitae,  and  JHco 
>,  whose  majestic  h«ad  peers  above  tho  cloadii. 
Vhen  the  beholder  recovers  his  oonscioua  individuality 
g  the  va^  proportioiu  around  him,  and  tranxporta  of 
iratioD  give  plac«  to  thitughtful  inquiry,  the  firrt  eoo- 

II  will  likely  be,  that  ho  b  belioldiug,  in  tbe  Carral^ 
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the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano ;  then  imagination  takes 
np  the  easj  task  of  filling  the  vast  excavation  with  fire,  and 
the  atmosphere  above  it  with  smoke,  and  lightning,  and 
thunder ;  and  he  beholds  the  lava,  in  streams  of  fire,  rolling 
in  resbtlesR  masses  to  the  vales  below.  A  stndy  of  the  in- 
clination and  relative  position  of  the  dearlj-defined  strata 
of  its  waUs,  together  with  an  analyos  of  their  matter,  which 
is  often  trachytic  and  basaltic  conglomerate,  oemcnt^d  by 
the  to&s,  will  dissipate  this  impression,  and  reveal  the  more 
astoanding  fiict,  that  the  materials  which  compose  these 
mountains  were  originally  thrown  fit>m  some  volcanic  focus 
now  unknown,  and  deposited  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean  ;  that 
subsequently  this  matter  was  raised  to  its  present  height  by 
some  mighty  geological  convulsion,  and  riven  into  these 
vast  crevices  and  gorges  by  the  expansion  of  confined  steam 
and  gases. 

That  the  Curral  is  a  crater  of  elevation,  is  perhaps  the 
more  plausible  of  the  two  theories  which  propose  to  account 
for  its  immediate  origin.  The  materials  which  compose  the 
surface,  were  certainly  not  deposited  according  to  their  ape- 
cific  gravity,  an  effect  which  naturally  follows  when  disse- 
vered matter  falls  through  water  of  any  considerable  depth, 
and  this  occurs  as  an  objection  to  its  subaqueous  formation. 
This  order  of  deposition  is  a  general  characteristic  of  craters 
of  elevation,  and  the  only  mark  which  the  Curral  lacks  in 
proof  of  its  elevation.  And  did  not  the  philosophical  hypo- 
thesis of  Mr.  B.  V.  Harcourt  meet  the  objection,  it  would 
still  be  more  easy  to  accept  this  theory  of  its  origin  than  to 
suppose  it  to  be  of  suba^rial  formation,  when  the  testimony 
of  the  rocks,  which  compose  its  conglomerate  beds,  is  to  Ika 
abundant  pTeaeEnoe  c^  ^sr^XAst  yc\.  xJ^sxs  f^^^rmation ;  and 
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f  wbeti,  from  the  Bnmmit  of  Pico  Ruivo  to  the  piano  of 
un,  there  are  no  evtdenovs  of  rolcaaio  eruptions  sub- 
t  to  the  upheaval  of  the  island. 

!T  cousi'leritUti  obaervatiou  among  the  Tolcnnic  islnnds 
Q  AllaiiLic,  we  vontaro  to  suggest  that  Uu;  Irregularly 
deported  sarfiiuc  of  the  Corral,  and  that  tj>o  lor  a  consider- 
able depth,  may  ho  accounted  ibr  by  the  mcflmnical  effects 
of  rauitt,  torrents,  winds,  uud  mdtiiig  enowa,  in  bringing 
down  ]natt«r  trout  the  surrounding  vails  to  compose  this 
fragmentary  stratum;  and  that  licneatb  it  may  he  found 
s,  at  least,  of  thi.>«t!  liu<la  of  matter,  deposited  accordbg 
spccifio  gmvity,  which  characterixc  craters  of  elova- 
Of  the  period  and  locus  of  the  forfps,  Mr.  Harcourt 
1  thai  "  all  thu  volcanic  beds  of  which  Madeira  is  com. 
with  those  iu  the  Mediterranean  and  other  part«  of 
'p  world,  appear  to  hiivo  been  nphi^avod  from  tlie  bed  of 
^  sea,  at  tho  niioi'tjne  period  of  the  tertiary  epoch,"  by  a 
"  in  or  below  thu  traL-hytic  formation." 
I  were  indulgiug  iu  speculations  like  these,  when  sorao 
one  announced  from  tllo  dinner-basket  tliat  tbu  unterer  bad 
forgotten  to  provide  bread.     "  Wliat,  no  bread,  aftftr  riding 
^h^a  day  on  an  empty  stomach?"    "No  bread,  and  we  at 
^^L«lcvation  of  four  thousand  feet  in  a  hungry  atmosiihcre  1" 
^^Hfouuded  like  tho  knell  of  doom ;  dreams  and  philosopliizing 
^^Bl  bdorc  it,  tor  they  require  good  dinner*,  ritlior  hi  pos- 
^^Bpion  or  prospect — the  sky  darkened — the  Grand  Curral 
^^Hpiuue  a  chaosof  ehanco-niad<iolitumi>,andclifisof  unmcan- 
1^^^  contour — grandeur,  beauty — uoosenae !  nothing  is  grand 
or  bcautit^il  lo  a  hungry  man,  who  hn«  nn  dinner  in  pros|>cct. 
The  doctor  offered  ua  aomo  excellent  puna,  but  puns  arc 
poor  Hubstitutos  for  buns,  and  our  case  wm  hecouufi.%4Ah- 
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perate,  vheu  one  of  eonio  san«  cuioUea  bojs,  who  had  joiiied  ] 
onr  party  'n'ilh  the  hope  of  gcttiug  Bomethmg  to  cat,  sug- 
gested that  bread  conld  be  obtained  in  the  village  below. 
Ah,  blest,  nnfledged  biunpkin,  I  conld  embrace  thee  if  thou  I 
wert  cleaner !     One  of  the  boys  was  dispatched  without 
many  words ;  the  thermometer  rose  in  the  emotional  de- 
partment at  once  ;  the  doctor's  jokes,  good  in  themselves 
borrowed  crispness  from   the  anticipated  pones,  and  we 
talked  the  hotir  away  until  the  messenger  returned  with  a   i 
load  of  bread  Jn  bis  dirty  eliirt,  which  was,  notwithstanding  I 
the  contact,  fresh  and  sweet,  and  enough  for  all  hands. 

The  village  and  church  of  Ifibratnento  stand  on  an 
dined  piano  two  thousand  feet  below  ns,  and  look  like  n  I 
child's  toy  village  in  a  mlimc  garden,  and  its  banana  and  J 
sugar-cane  patches  add  variety  and  beauty  to  the  sceoory  J 
of  the  Curral.    We  spent  the  hours  of  the  after 
delightful   and    soul-elevating   contetnj)tations,    and    when 
the  shadows  of  the  tall  peaks  began  to  Icngtiien  across  the 
vales,  turned  our  faces  for  Funchal. 

It  was   ottr  intention   to   return   by    the    (Airrfun,    the   i 
country  seat   of  the  late  Consul  Veitch,  in  whose   well-  \ 
appointed  garden  the  tea-plant  flouriidics  in  great  variety, 
bat  the  day  was  too  tar  spent. 

I  dropped  behind  the  party  to  take  the  last  lingering  fl 
look,  which  impresses  the  object  of  our  thoughts  more* 
deeply  on  the  memory  than  a  thousand  casual  glances,  and  I 
told  to  the  passing  breeze,  in  feeble  language,  the  emotion  I 
stirring  within  us.  Farewell,  thou  wondrous  child  of  natTtre,  ' 
creation  of  omnipoteuoe,  hand-writing  of  the  Infinite  t  I  I 
have  enjoyed  for  an  honr  the  silent  worship  of  thine  up-  i 
lifted  hands,  and  the  fragrant  incense  of  thine  altars  ascend-  J 
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ing  to  the  Eternal !  I  have  walked  thy  venerable  hills  as 
the  child  of  yesterday,  and  thou  hast  smiled  upon  me ;  my 
voice  rang  in  the  crags,  and  thou  didst  answer  me ;  I  have 
rested  an  hour  by  life's  way-side  and  mused  with  thee ;  I 
have  asked  the  secret  of  thy  birth,  and  the  number  of  thy 
years,  but  thou  wast  silent.  Yet  thou  hast  been  my 
teacher,  and  the  lesson,  which  is  my  frailty,  shall  never  be 
forgotten.  And  when  I  have  slept  the  sleep  of  many  gene- 
rations, and  stranger  feet  from  a&r  shall  tread  thy  heath 
and  valleys,  and  wonder  and  worship  as  I  have  done,  thou 
wilt  teach  them  in  thine  own  pure  language  the  lesson  thou 
hast  taught  me — may  they  learn  it  well !  But  still  through 
ages  and  uncounted  cycles  thou  thyself  shalt  stand,  as  thou 
hast  stood,  swept  by  the  winds  and  bathed  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  till  He  who  called  thee  from  the  deep  to  praise 
him  shall  despoil  thee  of  thy  beauty,  and  thy  grand  crea- 
tions crumble  into  dust  1 

"  Be  mute  who  will,  who  can, 
Tct  I  win  praise  thee  with  impassioned  Toice ! 
Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold, 
Rear*4  for  thy  presence ;  therefore  I  am  bound 
To  worship,  here  and  everywhere.^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

MADEUUL — CO»TJLNL'JU>. 

Climate— Winds  and  Rains — A  Resort  for  ConsumptiTe  InTalidi — Teal^ 
mony  of  Eminent  Men — Classes  of  InTalids — Church  and  Schools. 

It  is  due  the  reader  that  we  should  make  some  note  on  a 
climate,  the  fame  of  whose  salubrity  is  proverbial,  and  to 
which  so  many  sufferers  have  looked,  and  are  now  looking, 
with  hope,  as  to  a  dernier  ressort,  when  means  nearer  home 
have  been  exhausted  without  effect. 

Madeira  is  in  full  possession  of  those  natural  causes  which 
give  insular  climates  the  advantage  over  continental  in 
equability  of  temperature;  and,  besides,  in  the  time  of 
year  in  which  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  occur,  in  the  regu- 
larity of  its  laud  and  sea  breezes,  the  conformation  of  its 
surface,  the  character  of  its  soils,  and  perhaps  in  other 
causes  yet  undefined,  possesses  advantages  peculiarly  its 
own.  The  average  temperature  of  Funchal  through  the 
year  is  60°  Fahrenheit ;  and  the  average  variation  between 
the  minimum  of  winter  and  the  maximum  of  summer  not 
more  than  12°  Fahr.,  and  in  most  years  not  more  than  11®. 
The  coldest  weather  occurs  in  February,  and  the  warmesti 
between  the  middle  of  August  and  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, at  which  season  visitors  and  invalids  go  into  tlM 
mountains,  where  the  airs  are  balmy  and  invigoratuuL 
From  observations  made  during  our  several  visits  to  d) 
island,  we  notiit^^  \XvaX.  xib^  ^e^test  daily  variation  was  8^!* 
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that,  between  4  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  and  in  the  roadstead  at 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  It  is  shown  also  by  tables  com- 
posed by  competent  and  reliable  meteorologists,  that  this 
variation  has  seldom  exceeded  4°,  and  that  seasons  occur  in 
which  the  thermometer  stands  for  days  together  without 
moving  a  degree.  To  us,  poor  children  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  with  the  most  variable  climate  in  the  world,  and 
where  this  annual  variation  is  oflen  seen  in  an  hour,  such 
facts  as  these  are  almost  incredible,  but  serve  well  in  array- 
ing the  countries  which  possess  them  before  our  minds  in 
eternal  summer  and  beauty.  Yet  the  God  of  nature  has  so 
adapted  man's  nature  to  outward  conditions,  that  we  are 
perhaps  not  more  sensible  to  a  variation  of  twelve  degrees, 
than  is  the  Madeiran  to  a  change  of  four. 

The  rains,  as  stated  in  Chapter  IT.,  fall  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  are  comparatively  light  in  quantity,  averaging 
about  thirty  inches  per  annum,  which  is  but  two-thirds  of 
what  falls  on  the  greater  part  of  England,  and  scarcely  half 
of  what  sometimes  falls  in  many  of  the  southern  States. 

Madeira  is  situated  on  the  outer  edge  of  that  zone  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  which  is  swept  by  the  northeast  trades,  and 
the  prevailing  winds  on  the  sea,  in  its  vicinity,  are  from 
that  quarter:  but  immediately  on  its  shores  local  causes 
operate  to  produce  various  currents,  and  on  the  island 
itself,  the  breezes  are  so  broken  by  peaks  and  ravines,  that 
the  true  course  of  the  wind  is  unascertainable. 

On  the  south  side,  however,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Funchal,  the  land-breeze  by  night  and  the  sea-breeze  by 
day,  follow  each  other  with  remarkable  regularity.  The 
Larmattan  winds,  which  arc  so  unfavorably  known  on  the 
African  coast,  by  the  white  man  and  the  <^rcvv^^n!^>^  ^x^ 
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often  felt  here — called  L^Este^  from  the  course  in  \irhich 
they  come — and  strange  to  say,  are  considered  salubrious. 
The  consumptive  breathes  freer,  and  the  wan  are  revived 
by  them.  They  are  characterized  by  the  same  haze,  and 
contain  the  same  impalpable  powder  which  we  observe  in 
them  further  south.  Their  continuance  here  is  from  four 
to  eight  days,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals,  and  followed 
by  rain. 

For  more  than  a  century,  this  island  has  been  the  retreat 
of  consumptive  invalids  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
America,  but  especially  from  England.  The  salubrity  of 
the  climate,  attributed  to  the  uniformity  of  its  temperature, 
and  the  soilness  of  its  transitions,  have  been  the  great 
attractions  ;  yet  many  have  gone  there  but  to  iind  a  grave 
among  strangers,  and  others  to  return  to  their  native  skies 
unimjiroved,  weary  of  life,  and  liopeless  of  relief. 

To  the  question  which  has  been  asked  so  often  with 
hollow  voice,  accom2)auied  by  that  sanguine  look  and 
spirituel  expression  which  beam  from  the  consumptive  eye, 
"  would  you  advise  me  to  go  there  ?"  we  can  answer  but  in 
general  terms,  and  that  in  the  language  of  others ;  for  we 
possess  but  little  knowledge  of  the  physiological  effects  of 
climate. 

The  following  ophiions  of  the  climate  of  Madeira,  in  this 
aspect,  are  from  men  of  science  and  experience  extensive  on 
this  subject. 

Wm.  Gourley,  M.  D.  F.  11.  C.  1*.,  etc.,  who,  during  a 
residence  of  eighteen  years  in  the  island,  seems  to  have 
made  the  effects  of  its  clunate  on  phthisical  patients  a 
special  object  of  study,  says:  "Madeira,  from  its  uniformity 
of  temperature  and  purity  of  atmosphere,  is  the  favorite 
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retreat  of  consumptive  patients.  Here  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferers cheat  the  winter  of  their  own  climate,  and  gain  that 
cessation  of  suffering  which  such  a  situation  is  fitted  to 
produce. 

"  It  would  be  well  if  the  physicians  of  such  patients  were 
to  recommend  a  change  of  temperature  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  malady,"  etc. 

Dr.  Ileinekcn,  an  English  physician  and  surgeon  of  repu- 
tation, who  also  resided  in  the  island,  says :  "  I  shall  take 
for  granted  that  my  medical  brethren  will  only  advise  those 
who  are  likely  to  benefit  by  climate,  to  quit  their  native 
shores ;  and  with  this  proviso,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
Madeira  holds  out  advantages  that  are  not  to  be  met  with 
combined  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe."  Robert 
White,  Esq.,  London,  says :  "  A  lengthened  sojourn  in  pur- 
suit of  health  among  the  most  favored  localities  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  enables  the  writer  to  add  his  testimony  to  the 
decided  superiority  of  the  climate  of  Madeira  over  all  those 
he  has  visited." 

"We  have  personal  friends  now  living  in  snug  quintas  in 
the  vicinity  of  Funchal,  and,  in  a  good  degree,  enjoying 
life,  who  left  their  homes  afler  having  been  given  up  by  the 
faculty.  With  them  the  disease  is  not  removed,  but 
arrested  ;  and  they  are  purchasing  life  at  the  price  of  con- 
tinuous exile ;  for  they  dare  not  return  to  the  loved,  but 
mikind  airs  of  their  native  hills.  We  would  not,  however, 
unduly  excite  the  hopes  of  the  too  sanguine  sufferers,  for 
many  have  visited  these  shores  in  a  condition  more  hopeful 
than  that  of  those  referred  to  above,  but  without  finding 
any  arrest  of  development,  or  relief  from  pain. 

Climatd,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  dio\3\v3L  xv^\.\i^  x^^^^^^ 
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as  remedial  in  its  effects,  even  under  the  greatest  advan- 
tages, but  rather  as  palliative.  A  too  dry,  or  a  damp,  or  a 
variable  atmosphere,  aggravates  consumption ;  a  softly 
dr}',  equable  climate  will  be  a  favorable  circumstance  in  its 
treatment. 

In  the  Madeiras  and  Floridas,  the  popular  resorts  for  the 
consumptives  of  both  hemispheres,  and  also  in  the  Canaries 
and  Havana,  wo  have  been  conversant  with  three  classes  of 
patients,  of  whom  we  may  speak,  as  classes,  without  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  advice. 

First:  Those  upon  whom  the  waster  was  taking  hold, 
but  who,  by  a  timely  departure  from  an  irritating  climate,  a 
strict  regimen^  and  moderate  but  skillful  medical  attention, 
have  eluded  the  finner  grasp,  and  are  now  in  full  prospect 
of  perfect  restoration.  The  second  class  includes  those 
who,  like  our  Madeira  friends,  waited  until  the  disease 
became  deeply  seated  in  the  system  before  seekine:  the 
effects  of  southern  gales,  to  whom  recovery  is  impossible, 
but  who,  l)y  strict  attention  to  diet,  dress,  and  exercise, 
and  ]>erhaps  the  use  of  palliative  agents,  are  koopino-  the 
destroyer  in  a  quiescent  state,  and  may  prolong  lilb  to  a 
good  old  age. 

The  third  class  are  those  who  left  their  homos  in  a  state 
at  once  helpless  and  hopeless;  for  whom  nothing  could  be 
hoped  but  that  in  a  more  sunny  land  they  might  lind  a  pas- 
sage to  the  grave,  softened  to  the  noiseless  tread  ;  that  the 
remainhig  days  might  be  freer  from  pain,  and  the  expiring 
breath  come  softer  and  lighter.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  deceiving  the  poor  sufferers  hf 
offering  a  new  ground  of  hope,  when  friend  and  physida 
see  that  the  iv\obX  la^iYiow'^  c.ovisfcQ^vixvQa.a  are  inevitable, 
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much  question  the  propriety  of  removal  as  a  means  of  com- 
fort to  the  sick  one.  Could  one  of  this  class  be  transferred 
to  a  more  balmy  clime  without  the  fatigue  of  travel,  and 
suiToundcd  by  all  the  comforts  of  home,  life  might  be  pro- 
longed a  few  hours,  and  the  last  breathings  might  be  softer ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  effects  of  travelling,  the  pain  of 
parting  with  fnends,  and  the  discomforts  of  a  new  home,  on 
nerves  and  feelings,  alas!  too  sensitive,  we  are  led  to 
question  if  the  final  hour  has  not  been  hastened,  and  the 
troubled  spirit  burdened  with  an  additional  sorrow.  To 
such,  offer  the  hopes  of  religion,  rather  than  those  of 
health.  Talk  to  them  of  the  green  fields  beyond  the  flood, 
of  the  sunlight  and  deathless  bloom  that  reign  forever  over 
the  plains  of  bliss ;  of  the  beauty  of  the  city  of  God,  and  the 
hale  breezes  which  bathe  the  eternal  hills ;  and  teach  them 
to  hope  for  the  life  which  shall  not  die,  through  the  merits 
of  a  Saviour's  passion.  Let  them  die  at  home,  where  the 
prayers  of  friends  shall  contribute  to  sustain  them  in  the 
trying  hour,  and  tears  of  affection  consecrate  the  final 
resting-place  of  the  beloved.  But,  as  "  Hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  Iiectic  breast,"  the  sufferer  in  the  last  stages 
of  consumption  w*ho  may  read  these  pages,  will  dwell  with 
fond  desire  on  the  general  climate  of  Madeira,  and  imagine, 
that  for  him  to  breathe  its  soft  airs,  would  be  life  and 
health. 

In  passing  through  the  streets  of  Funchal,  in  the  evening, 
one  may  occasionally  meet  a  stout,  good-natured  looking 
old  gentleman,  sheltered  under  a  large  three-cornered 
cocked  hat,  dressed  in  a  long  bla<'.k  gown,  and  generally 
supported  by  three  or  four  closely  shaven  gentlemen,  dressed 
in  black  gowns  like  himself  but  wearing  on  thelt  Vv^^^^ 
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small  square  caps.  As  he  moves  quietly  along  he  receives 
tlie  salutations  of  the  passer,  and  occasionally  a  peasant 
crosses  the  street  to  kiss  the  ring  on  the  little  finger  of  his 
left  hand. 

This,  reader,  is  the  venerable  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Funchal — the  spiritual  head  oft/ie  Christian  Church  in  these 
islands ;  and  these  gentlemen,  though  ungraceful  in  ai»i>ear- 
ance,  and  neither  intellectual  nor  spiritual  in  physiognomy, 
are  his  M'orlhy  ^UxiY  and  ghostly  advisers.  The  devotees 
falling  on  their  knees,  and  lifting  their  caps  while  they  kiss 
the  sacred  seal  of  his  ring,  are  some  of  the  more  zealous  of 
his  flock,  socking  the  good  man's  blessing.  The  bishop,  as 
represented  to  us  by  his  friends,  is  "  a  most  "worthy  man,  a 
goo<l  judge  of  "Nvhie,  an  excellent  hand  at  cards,  a  jolly  cora- 
])ani()n,  and  rcry  benevolent  t'^'^  As  he  preaches  but  seldom 
— leavin*^  that  to  the  lower  clergy — wo  could  loam  but 
little  of  his  cliaracler  in  this  respect ;  indeed,  it  is  hardlv  to 
be  expected  that  a  hisJuyp  should  condescend  to  the  com- 
mon place  of  preaching,  and  when  it  is  done  it  is  received 
as  a  gracious  condescension. 

The  chunth  in  Madeira  has  not  kej)t  pace  in  external  rank 
and  imi>ortance  with  the  j)olitical  advancement  of  the 
inland,  Ijut  has  rather  taken  a  step  backward.  Fonncrly, 
this  group  constituted  an  arch-episcopal  see;  now  it  is  but  a 
bisliopric,  under  one  bishop.  It  numbers  one  hundred 
presbyter  j)riests,  one  deacon,  and  a  number  of  clericos  in 
ttiinorihiia^  or  students  who  have  received  orders,  .and  has, 
in  connection  with  the  cathedral  at  P'unchal,  a  dean,  an 
arch-deacon,  three  canonical  dignitaries,  and  twelve  cancHU, 

Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  constitute  fifty  jjarishes,  whidi 
are  diviAcdmlo  circiilo^^ ^"w^wdvevw  to  the  number  of fiuni- 
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lies,  and  in  each  circulo  there  is  a  priest,  and  a  vestry  com- 
posed of  two  or  four  laymen,  according  to  the  population. 
The  vestry,  with  the  priest  as  chairman,  has  command  of 
the  charities  contributed,  the  care  of  the  church  property, 
etc.  That  smacks  of  "  lay  representation,"  and  sounds  a 
little  republican  I  All  the  ecclesiastical  preferments  of  im- 
portance are  made  by  the  crown,  and  from  it  the  clergy 
receive  their  support. 

The  standard  of  literary  attainment  among  the  priests  of 
Portugal,  and  its  dependencies,  is  quite  low ;  the  require- 
ments for  the  priesthood  being  Latin,  dogmatic  theology, 
morals,  and  vocal  music. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  sect  in  America  whose  clergy  are 
not  superior  to  them  in  general  and  scriptural  intelligence ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  and  we  have  seen  closely,  the 
same  comparison  holds  good  when  extended  over  Europe. 
Where  can  we  find  anything  to  justify  the  popular  belief^ 
that,  as  a  body,  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
are  more  learned  than  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  (catho- 
lic) Church  ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  the  superstitious 
veneration  of  the  masses  for  a  dead  language.  There  is  a 
theological  school  in  Funchal,  supported  by  its  endowment 
and  an  annual  contribution  from  the  crown.  It  averages 
about  twelve  scholars — ^these  mostly  from  the  lower  classes ; 
but  in  common  with  the  priests  of  Madeira  generally,  they 
are  quite  moral.  The  morals  of  the  people  also  reflects 
some  credit  on  the  church.  The  highest  number  of  serious 
offences  known  to  occur  in  one  year  was  153,  three  of  which 
were  murders. 

The  Protestant  Church  is  represented  here  by  the  Eng- 
lish chaplaincy,  to  which  wo  have  before  referred^  ^sA^ 
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society  of  Presbyterians,  whose  house  of  worship  is  open  in 
the  winter  months  only.  There  is  also  a  high  church 
chapel,  which  departed  from  the  chaplaincy  on  some  trifling 
prulext,  and  is  now  giving  to  its  enemies  an  example  of 
that  hpiril  of  division  which  is  the  curse  of  Protestantism. 

Tliere  are  in  Madeira  twenty  public  schools  in  which  the 
rudiments  are  taught ;  and  one,  supported  by  the  mother 
country,  wliich  lias  a  i»rofossorship  of  Latin,  logic,  and  the 
hiLrher  malhemalics;  also  one  of  natural  Hg/U  (?)  and 
poL-try,  and  one  of  connncrce  and  history.  The  grammar 
department  of  this  school  is  well  attended ;  most  of  the 
other  rooms  are  schularless. 

There  is  a  me<lical  school  in  Funchal,  which  supports  two 
]>rule.ssors,  and  is  patronized  by  females,  who  are  allowed 
to  {graduate,  and  afterward  to  practise  in  obstetrics.  Bui 
the  <r<Avniiii;  institution  of  learning  is  the  English  Collegi- 
ate Seiiiinarv,  under  the  direction  of  liev.  A.  J.D.  D'Orsev, 
formerly  of  the  K^linburgh  Univei-sity,  a  fIni^hed  gentleman 
and  scholar.  The  American  officers  in  port  attended  his 
examination  two  summers  ago,  and  j)rofesscd  themselves 
hi^dily  jileased  wilh  the  thorough  and  varied  scholarship  of 
the  pupils.  There  is  also  a  good  grammar  school,  under  the 
direction  of  a  Mr.  "Williams,  a  naturalized  American,  which 
is  extensively  patronized  by  the  citizens  of  Funchal.  Xot- 
wilhstanding  the  seeming  abundance  of  schools,  the  natives 
are  shockincjiv  itjnorant ;  and  the  masses  must  continue  to 
be  so,  for  tiie  spirit  and  practice  of  the  church,  which  here 
"  rules  over  all,"  is  opposed  to  the  general  dissemination 
of  learning.  Jlero,  as  elsewhere,  light  for  the  select  few, 
and  darkness  for  the  vulgus  profamim^  is  the  questionaUa 
policy  of  the  ChuvcVv  o^\^Q\a^, 
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MADEIRA  —  CONCLUDED. 

A  Pedestrian  Tour — Sancta  Cruz— Machico — The  Romantic  Discoverers 
— Toiling  Upward— Remembrances  of  Childhood — A  Country  Dance — 
Story  of  our  Host — Start  for  San  Antonio  do  Sierra — Baron  San  Pedro 
— A  Morning  Walk — Prince  Adalbert  of  Prussia — ^Adicu  to  Madeira. 

Having  obtained  a  three  days'  leave  of  absence  from  our 
worthy  commodore,  and  completed  our  viaticum^  Dr.  S. 
R.  S.  and  myself  engaged  two  stout  oarsmen  and  a  boat,  to 
take  us  from  Funchal  to  the  town  of  Sancta  Cruz,  fourteen 
miles  to  the  eastward.  Our  little  boat  passed  through  the 
heavy  surf  breaking  on  the  beach,  without  giving  us  even  a 
sprinkle,  and  then  tossing  our  oars,  and  spreading  our  tiny 
sail  to  the  strong  breeze,  our  little  ten  feet  by  four,  with  its 
freight  of  life,  fled  over  the  waves  like  a  sportive  sea-bird. 

In  an  hour  we  were  off  Brazen  Head,  in  whose  deep  and 
dark  waters  many  a  faithful  Protestant,  "of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,"  sleeps,  entombed  among  weeds 
and  coral,  awaiting  the  "  resurrection  of  the  just."  "What 
can  the  world  think,  in  these  and  after  times,  of  the 
Christianity  of  those  who,  while  professing  to  be  tlie  true 
church  of  Christ,  denied  a  burial-place,  and  the  rites  of 
sepulture,  to  the  humble  and  unoffending  child  of  another 
faith  ?  These  are  insults  to  our  common  humanity,  such  as 
men  may  not  forget,  but  in  the  forgiveness  of  which,  Pro- 
testantism will  present  superlative  claims  to  the  possession 
of  that  religion  whose  chief  characteristic  lalo'^^* 
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£>rada,  claims,  that  the  island  was  first  discovered  by  a  pair 
of  runaway  lovers  in  the  year  1346. 

Robert  Machim,  an  Englishman  of  plebeian  origin,  fell  in 
love  with  one  Anne  D'Arfet,  a  lady  of  rank,  was  imprisoned 
by  her  father  for  his  presumption,  escaped  after  long  con- 
finement, found  his  Anne  married  to  a  grand  knight,  and 
living  in  a  castle  near  Bristol.  While  the  gallant  husband 
was  absent  in  the  wars  of  his  country,  Robert  found  access 
to  his  lady-love,  and  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him  to 
France;  they  attempted  to  cross  the  channel  in  a  small 
boat — were  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  gale — were 
carried  before  it  for  ten  or  twelve  days — ^found  themselves 
on  the  shores  of  an  unknown  island — put  into  the  little  bay 
before  us — ^lived  and  loved  a  few  days  in  this  sentiment- 
inspiring  valley,  and  died.  It  is  said  of  Anne,  that,  woman- 
like, she  repented  of  her  choice,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart ;  and  of  Robert,  that  he  died  shortly  after,  either 
through  grief  for  his  Anne,  or  for  the  want  of  something  to 
eat.  Both  evils  were  pressing  upon  him;  but  here  the 
history  is  rather  obscure. 

The  boatmen,  after  erecting  a  cross  over  the  graves  of 
Anne  and  Robert,  were  carried  out  to  sea  by  a  strong  wind, 
and  driven  to  the  coast  of  Morocco,  where  they  were  taken 
and  sold  as  slaves.  When  the  Portuguese  settled  this 
island,  the  grave  of  Machim  was  discovered,  and  the  cross 
over  it  contained  the  request,  that,  if  ever  the  place  should 
be  discovered  by  Christians,  they  would  build  a  church  on 
the  site  of  the  graves.  The  little  church  before  us  stands 
on  that  identical  spot  (?),  and  the  remains  of  the  cross  are 
preserved  in  the  altar  as  sacred  relics. 

With  a  good  deal  of  incredulity,  we  arraigaed  iV^fc  Vsai' 
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torUn  Dud  the  drwnatU:  peraone^  before  ns,  snd  satisfied' 
ourselves  ilial  if  the  authratieatians  of  tfae  story  wore  not 
enougU  to  build  bbtory  on,  they  luid  at  least  proved  tltetn- 
fielves  a  good  foundntion  tor  a  cburch.  'With  this  con- 
clusion, we  picked  up  our  walking-sticks,  and  started  afresh' 
for  Ibe  Bnuitnit  of  the  mountAin  before  u».  Hadnco— 
called  after  Machim — is  n  village  of  some  five  hundred  is 
populMion,  for  tbo  greater  part  fishermen. 

How  like  the  journey  of  life  was  our  ascont  to  tb«$ 
distant  summit.  As  we  advanced  in  the  tortuous  pathway, 
new  hilla  were  continually  looming  into  view,  often  steep 
and  rugged,  and  each  succeeding  one  more  trying  than  lh« 
former  to  the  strength  of  our  steps  and  the  courage  of  our 
hearts.  But  victory  over  one  oppoMtlon  Btimulates  th« 
flagging  energies  in  conflict  with  the  next;  and  thna  wq 
toiled  on,  Burmountiiig  ridgo  al\cr  ridge,  until  the  higbegt 
waa  gained.  Then  looking  back  on  our  journey,  tba 
steepest  and  highest  hills  that  we  had  scaled  looked  enuH, 
and  lesser  ones,  that  had  aoverely  tried  knee  niii)  lung,  hnd 
disappeared  in  the  vales  below. 

Shall  it  not  be  thna  iu  life's  ragged  jooTDCy  ?  And  when 
&om  a  higher,  purer,  ecreoer  atmosphere,  we  look  dowa 
upon  a  world  that  wc  have  overcome,  will  not  the  moon- 
twis  that  once  appeared  impassable  soem  small,  and  others 
which  sorely  tried  the  strength  of  our  infant  stejis,  sink  into 
the  level  of  the  plain,  far  off  in  the  vale  of  life?  | 

Before  we  reached  the  height  from  which  the  ocean  caa<l 
be  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  the  dnctoi's  6trGng:tii ' 
failed  him ;  so  I  pressed  on  alone  fur  half  a  mile  farthijr, 
and  ascending  a  kiioU  on  the  roadside,  fonnd  myaclf  in. 
command  of  a  landscape  of  inexpressible  grandeur.     T  Wm 
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on  the  edge  of  an  extensive  plateau,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  fields  and  hedge-rows ;  the  plain  sloping  away  to 
the  north  was  marked  by  the  church  of  San  Antonio,  and  a 
few  white  cottages  in  the  distance  ;  while  beyond,  Pico  da 
Noia  reared  its  head,  and  further  still,  the  broken  outline 
of  coast  and  the  slumbering  Atlantic.  To  the  northeast 
the  peaks  of  Chrigo  and  Castanho  showed  the  jagged  out- 
lines of  their  summits  against  the  sky ;  to  the  north  of  east, 
the  island  of  Porto  Santo  lay  like  a  cloud  on  the  horizon, 
and  on  the  southeast,  the  barren  Desertas  stood,  like  giant- 
guardians  of  the  coast.  At  this  naoment,  the  sun,  which 
was  fast  descending,  shone  through  an  opening  in  the  fleecy 
clouds  which  rested  on  the  western  sky,  and  spread  a  halo 
of  light  and  beauty  over  island  and  ocean.  The  scene  was 
overwhelming  in  loveliness ;  the  varied  beauty  of  fields  and 
downs,  the  silent  grandeur  of  the  distant  ocean,  the  majestic 
mountains  towering  above  the  clouds,  all  blending  in  har- 
monious oneness,  conspired  to  bewilder  the  soul  in  blissful, 
inexpressible  emotions.  , 

"  I  think,  therefore  I  am,"  is  the  evidence  ot  individual 
existence,  as  given  by  one  of  the  fathers  of  modem  philo- 
sophy :  I  feel^  therefore  I  am^  was  the  sentiment  of  this 
hour.    The  feeling  was  conscious  existence. 

From  the  distant  and  grand,  I  turned  to  the  beautiful 
and  near.  The  modest  heath-blossom,  the  wild  fuschia 
and  the  fox-glove  bloomed  around  my  grassy  seat ;  and  the 
golden  furze  blossom,  the  hare-bell,  and  the  fern,  com- 
panions of  my  infancy,  reminded  me  of  those  days  of  inno- 
cence when  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  world,  and  the  sorrows 
of  riper  childhood.  Long  years  of  varied  life  have  passed 
over  me,  and  in  many  dimes  I  have  been  a  stranger  axiid^ 
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wnnclcror,  8incc  I  thus  reclined  amid  these  flowers,  and 
made  them  tlie  liearers  of  my  griefs  and  hopes ;  but  they 
8]>okc  to  me  now  iu  the  same  pure  language,  and  memory 
recognized  their  voices,  as  the  ear  awakens  to  long-forgolten 
stnmis ;  my  heart  went  hack  into  the  consciousness  of 
childhood,  and  I  was  a  mother-loving  boy  again.  I  kissed 
them,  and  they  answered  me  with  purer,  sweeter  lip ;  and  I 
blessed  them  as  the  playmates  of  those  life-moming  hours 
which  can  never  return.  Then  in  the  enjoyment  which 
these  remembrances  had  soilencd,  as  the  slantuig  rays  of 
the  sun  mellowed  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  around  me,  I 
kni'lt  on  the  green  turf,  and  thanked  God  for  the  beautiful 
creations  with  which  he  has  blessed  the  ruins  of  our  fallen 
world,  and  for  the  appreciation  of  that  beauty  which  he 
has  planted  in  my  own  humble  bosom.  It  was  an  hour  of 
spiritual  and  emotional  enjoyment,  that  will  live  in  memory 
forever. 

I  found  my  companion  seated  on  the  bank  of  a  ujountiiin- 
etream,  enthusiastic  iu  liis  admiration  of  tlic  laniLscape, 
and  snrrouTuled  by  a  flock  of  timid  goats,  who  had 
a]»i)roached,  seemingly  to  question  our  intrusion  on  their 
hiirh  domain. 

Our  descent  was  rapid,  but  more  tiresome  than  the 
climbing ;  night  overtook  us  just  as  wo  entered  the  town, 
and  the  bnght  light  and  comfortable  dinner  awaiting  us  iu 
the  little  parlor  of  the  hotel,  seemed  to  bid  us  welcome, 

"WliUc  sitting  in  the  i)ortico  enjoying  our  segars  after 
dinner,  and  in  convers(;  with  our  host  and  lady.  Our  party 
was  increased  by  the  village  vschoolmaster,  and  a  yooDg 
lady  who  spoke  very  pretty  broken  English. 

They  Irealcd  \i%  to  w^cvit  \i\\v&\vi  fvoui  the  7)iachete^  and 
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a  few  pretty,  though  to  us  unintelligible,  songs;  after 
which  we  were  invited  to  a  long  room  containing  a  piano- 
forte of  very  unpiano  sound,  but  from  which  our  hostess, 
proving  herself  quite  an  artistCy  drew  forth  some  lively 
music.  Our  visitors  jiroposed  a  dance,  and  jumping  mto 
each  other's  arms,  whirled  around  the  room,  d  la  June- 
bug,  peg-top,  or  anything  else  that  spins  at  a  rate  fearful 
to  giddy  heads.  After  a  round  or  two,  the  young  lady 
intimated  her  willingness  to  dance  with  the  doctor,  but, 
having  no  acquaintance  with  the  Terpsichore  of  Madeira, 
my  friend  declined,  pleading  weariness.  Two  English 
songs  were  then  sung,  "  Long  Ago  "  and  "  Old  Virginny," 
in  the  latter  of  which  my  friend  joined,  in  a  fine  alto 
voice,  and  being  himself  a  Virginian,  with  a  gusto  that 
did  credit  to  his  patriotism,  and  won  the  applause  of  the 
assembly. 

Fintling  that  their  guests  did  not  enjoy  the  ball-room, 
our  hosts  conducted  us  to  the  parlor,  where,  among  a 
few  English  books,  wo  discovered  a  Bible  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  This  led  to  some  questions  as  to  tho 
faith  of  our  entertainers,  and,  to  our  pleasure  and  surprise, 
we  found  them  Protestants  and  Methodists. 

Mr.  Gonsalves  then  entertained  us  with  tho  story  of  his 
Protestant  life,  which  was  in  substance  as  follows.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  hostility  to  Protestantism  in  Madeira 
was  very  violent,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  a  na- 
tive to  profess  any  inclination  or  favor  toward  it.  Many  of 
the  inhatitants,  who  in  contact  with  Protestants  conceived 
a  liking  for  their  faith,  emigrated  to  the  West  Indies  and 
tho  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  a  wider  range 
of  freedom  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal.    Mr.G^^i^ak 
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amotig  tliose  wlio  emigratod  to  the  Statca.      la  Pt 
Bjlvania  lio  fyU  in  with  a  company  of  Methodists,  who 
him  temporal  and  spiritual  assi^tanco,  and  among  n-bom  hi 
became  a  freeman  in  Christ  Jesiia,  .ind  a  dtizcn  of  the  r« 
pabtic.    Failiug  in  buBiness,  and  disappointed  in  iiie  cxpcfi 
tations  of  soiling  his  estate  in  Aladcirn,  which  included 
hotel  and  surroundings,  he  ti'ss  compcUed  to  return  to  tl 
island ;  but  be  and  his  escellcat  iady  brought  with  them  i 
tlie  ardor  of  their  first  love  for  Methodism  and  the  gover 
ment  of  their  adopted  conntr;-.     It  has  astonished  me  ol 
on  meeting  witli  returned  emigrants,  and  other  adopted 
citizens  of  America  living  abroad,  that  they  remain  entbiu 
siasticaliy  devoted  to  their  adopted  institutions.    We  eaa 
meet  any  day  with  native  Americans  living  abroad,  whu 
admire  the  social  and  civil  customs  of  the  countries  in  whlcA 
they  live,  and,  bo  far  as  ibey  can,  adopt  tlicm,  oxpresstng  il 
preference  fur  them  over  thoeo  of  their  own  country;  bat 
witli  the  foreigner  wiio  tins  once  imbibed  the  spirit  of  oirf 
social  and  polilica]  system,  America  remains  enshrined  hi 
his  lieart  forever,  the  ideal  of  perfection.  < 

Wo  enjoyed  a  delightful  clasa^teetinff  that  evening,  and 
en  WD  parted  on  the  morrow,  kinder  and  warmer  wished 
were  expressed  than  those  which  gencraJIy  pass  between' 
travellers  and  hosts.     Great  Shepherd  protect  these  acat^ 
[  tered  onca! 

The  morning  of  our  second  day's  journey  was  fire,  and 
jileaeantly  overcast  with  light  donds.  Rofre^ed  wittt 
sound  sleep  in  good  beds,  and  reintbrced  by  an  exoeilenfe 
breakfast,  we  engaged  a  boy-guide,  and  set  our  fiiees  for 
San  Antonio  da  Serra  and  the  town  of  St.  Ann's,  on  tb« 
opposite  side  of  the  island,  and  twenty-Gve  miles  distant. 
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Pfe  soon  reaohed  a  height  commftnding  a  fine  view  of  ihe 

wn,  ttiid  turned  to  tolte  a  farewoll  look.    Suntn  Cruz— 

pflcu  called  Sauota  Cmji — in  one  of  ihc  oldi?8t  towns  of  ttio 

Stlanil,  contnitiing;  a  pnpiilation  of  fishGrmen,  trniall  farrneri*, 

md  a  fow  of  the  middio  class  citizens,  numbering  in  all 

n  hiindrtrd.     There  arc  hut  few  ubjccbi  of  interest 

D  its  vicinity,  if  wo  except  the  fossil  boda  of  Conical,  which 

km  did  not  visit,  to  our  greivt  disappointmenr,  omng  lo  the 

toporl  of  cholera  in  that  part  of  the  island.    Wo  saw  here,  for 

e  first  tinji?,  a  fine  and  venerable  specimen  uf  the  datc-bcnr- 

;  palm,  enough  in  itself  to  repay  the  visit  of  the  naturalist. 

Our  route  now  Uy  throngh  a  broken,  niountniuous,  and 

L  thickly  populated  country,  of  small  fields,  and  small  cola 

^embowered  in  fruit-trees,     Xercr  bpfore  waa  siich  striking 

Evidence  of  the  generosity  of  soil  and  climate.    Here  Uie 

»r,  which  in  the  tow  lands  of  the  thirty-second  degree  of 

Iniitude  in  our  country  is  an  insijiiil  and  undeveloped  fruit, 

ittainod  the  highest  perfection,  growing  among  plantains 

mdpinc-applea.    The  iViiits  of  the  tcmpurate  and  tropical 

I  wcro  vying  with  each  oilier  in  the  abundance  of 

raitfulnesa  and  beauty,  children  of  the  same  soil  and  sue. 

I  Hero  our  guide,  supposing  us  to   be  bewildered  as  lo 

»tion,  snd  entirely  al  hU  merey.  came  to  a  strike  for 

igher  wages.    lie  demanded  twice  the  amount  for  which 

B  first  engaged,  bcude^  sundry  glasses  of  wiuo.    Finding 

bat  cxposttiUtion  w.-ia  vain,  wo  raiulo  an  application  of 

alking-stidc  to  that  region  of  the  craiiiiim  where  Justice 

Ipd  Visncriilion  are  supposed  to  dwell,  which  had  a  wotider- 

ll  and  tnitlantanoaus  vflV^ct  on  the  gLiillfman'!i  ideas.     In  a 

tonurnt  ho  became  reconciled  to  his  bargain,  and  took  up 

a  tine  of  march  in  dogged  mIcuc-. 
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The  term  Serra  is  applied  by  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
to  ridges  and  table  lands.  The  plain  or  flattened  ridge  of 
8an  Antonio  da  Serra  we  reached  about  noon,  and  pro- 
ceeded across  it  in  the  direction  of  the  church  of  San  Anto- 
nio, and  the  country  seat  of  our  consul.  This  church  was 
built  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Maroli,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
l)oor  of  this  parish,  actuated  by  the  worthy  motive  of  trying 
to  make  good  Catholics  of  those  who  cannot  be  made  Pro- 
testants. Tliis  is  an  agricultural  district,  and  one  of  the 
few  spots  on  the  island  where  the  plough  can  be  used ;  but 
even  here  the  spade  and  mattock  are  the  favorite  instru- 
ments. The  Madeirans  till  their  ground  thoroughly,  dig- 
ging to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inclies,  and  pulverizing  well. 
This  will,  in  part,  account  for  their  abundant  harvests. 

Being  now  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  March,  where  a 
warm  welcome  and  a  good  dinner  awaited  us,  we  dismissed 
our  guide  witli  the  promised  fee  and  a  word  of  advice  as  to 
his  treatment  of  American  travellers  herealler.  He  accepted 
both  gratefully,  and  turned  homeward  with  a  cheerful  step. 
At  Mr.  March's  we  found  the  Baron  San  Pedro,  his  lady, 
and  their  charming  and  accom])lislied  daugliters,  making  a 
visit  to  our  consul.  My  compagnon  dc  voyage  was  soon 
engaged  in  a  petit  flirtation  with  the  hulies,  and  so  pleased 
with  the  pretty  language,  and  prettier  figure,  and  beautiful 
manners  of  one  of  the  party,  that  my  hopes  of  getting  to 
St.  Ann's  that  night  were  fast  dying  away.  After  dinner, 
however,  the  party  left,  and  we  too  were  preparing  to  take 
up  our  journey,  when  Mr.  M.  informed  us  that  lie  had  just 
received  a  note  from  our  commodore  announcing  his  inten- 
tion to  sail  on  t\\e  ixvo\row^  as  the  cholera  had  made  ita  ap- 
pearance in V uBdtiA.   'V? <i >[!ti^x^w^  ^^T>\Kit\5^ Qursel vesto 
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remain  with  oiir  friend  for  the  night,  purposing  to  start  for 
Funchal  a  few  hours  before  day  on  the  following  morning. 

We  spent  the  evening  in  walking  through  the  beautiful 
grounds,  and  studying  the  varied  flora  and  shrubbery.  Sit- 
ting in  a  spacious  bower  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  or  wall,  of 
box,  ten  feet  high,  and  impervious  to  light,  Mr.  M.  re- 
marked: "Tliis  is  the  place  where  Dr.  Kelly,  a  retired 
surgeon  of  the  British  army,  used  to  preach  Protestantism 
to  the  natives."  Dr.  K.  made  many  converts  in  this  parish, 
some  of  whom  still  remain.  He  was  driven  from  the  island, 
with  the  loss  of  a  valuable  library,  and  other  personal 
effects,  destroyed  by  an  infurmted  mob,  but  for  which  his 
government  saw  that  he  was  compensated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Madeira.  Our  host,  who  must  be  known  in  private 
life  to  be  fully  appreciated,  is  a  model  American  gentleman, 
rendered  the  evening  perfectly  delightful,  and  in  the  full 
tide  of  social  enjoyment,  we  forgot  that  we  were  in  the 
palace  of  a  bachelor.  The  doctor  was  less  communicative 
than  usual,  for  his  thoughts  were  with  the  sylph-like  little 
creature  who  was  borne  that  evening  far  over  the  mountains, 
but  who,  before  leaving,  kindled  a  fire  in  his  heart  that  may 
smolder  many  a  year. 

At  four  next  morning  we  were  roused  from  dreamless 
sleep  by  the  notes  of  a  clarionet  discoursing  ^^  Hail  Colum- 
bia ;"  the  sound  was  shrill  to  the  car  then,  but  it  makes 
sweet  music  to  the  memory  now.  The  stars  were  shining 
brightly,  and  the  air  was  quite  cool,  but  we  buttoned  up 
our  coats  and  resolutely  commenced  to  ascend  the  high 
range  which  divided  us  from  our  breakf:ist.  As  we  advanced 
the  darkness  was  fast  changing  into  the  grey  of  morning ; 
little  birds  started  from  the  broom  and  gorse  a&  v«^  ^'^sa?^ 
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chirpiDg  their  salutation  to  the  rising  day ;  and  all  nature 
seemed  waking  into  a  new  life.  On  attaining  an  elevation  of 
three  thousand  feet,  the  atmosphere  was  sensibly  more  rare 
than  that  to  which  we  had  been  accustomed,  and  as  our 
guide,  notwithstanding  his  load  of  breakfast  materials,  tra- 
velled quite  fast,  our  breathing  was  attended  with  unplea- 
sant sensations. 

On  gaining  the  summit  of  a  very  steep  hillwc  rested 
awhile  to  breathe  and  watch  the  rising  sim,  whose  upper 
limb  was  n6w  visible  above  the  cumuli  of  white  clouds  which 
obscured  the  true  horizon.  The  few  clouds  that  floated 
above  us  reflected  his  rays  in  brightest  roseate ;  while  be- 
neath us  a  field  of  cloud,  covering  much  of  the  island,  and 
stretching  far  over  the  ocean,  responded  to  Aurora's  bluslu's 
in  a  tliousand  shades  of  red  and  gold.  The  peaks  of  the 
Desortas,  and  far  oiF  Porto  Santo,  peered  above  this  plain, 
like  dark  rocks  above  a  foam-covered  ocean,  while  here  and 
there  openings  in  it  revealed  the  deep  Atlantic,  reflecting 
from  its  blue  bosom  the  red  hues  of  mornini'  hi  wannest 
purple  ;  requiring  but  little  effort  of  imagination  to  fancy  it 
a  sea  of  molten  amethyst.  Advancing  upward  wo  met 
sleepy-looking  boys  driving  flocks  of  goats  to  some,  neitrh- 
borinor  villacce  to  be  milked ;  and  we  were  overtaken  bv  Mr. 
March,  who  followed  on  horseback,  just  as  we  were  opening 
the  finest  view  of  the  island.  We  were  fortv-five  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  with  Pico  Ruivo,  the  crown  of  Madeira, 
on  our  right,  rearing  its  head  fifteen  himdred  feet  above  us. 
Between  us  and  the  Peak  was  a  deep  ravine,  running  off  to 
the  north,  which  contains  the  bed  of  Ribero  Frio,  now  dry, 
but  in  the  Taany  ftea^tv^^md  when  the  snows  are  mdting  in 
the  spring, it  la  a\aig|'i  ^ccv^\m^\jawiATO^^.  *3fiv»,  Ajin's,  aod 
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vnyKl,  were  disUnatly  visible,  wiLli  much  of  tho  nortbsrn 
jhurvi  BO  tliat,  notwithetaodiii^  onr  prfcipil«te  retnrti,  we 
tre  not  entirely  disappointed  in  our  desire  to  soo  those 
Inccs. 

y  These  tieight«  are  covered  with  short  gram  aud  green 

|liick  moEs,  aDbrding  good  piuturikgo  to  sbeop  and  goats. 

ley  reminded  ua  of  iho  shoep-coromous  of  England  and 

IPalcB ;  and  in  treading  the;  soil  carpet,  bedecked  with  tiny 

vildJowiiis,  Bceue&  long  fiirgottun  wero  brilliantly  rovived. 

I^s  wo  ni-ared  the  J^oiao,  wo  passed  several  hardy-looking 

I,  dressed  in  coarse  linsuy-woolso ys.  giilhrring  fag(H« ; 

knd  IIS,  to  my  car,  tlm  Portiigui^se  HoiindA  mneh  like  Irish,  I 

tuaginod  fcr  a  moment  thai  I  wtu  again  among  tlie  hcath- 

[Athcrers  of  the  soutli  nf  Irolnnd.    But  Ihu  Iklooi-ish,  and, 

ittiinca,  traces  of  lh«  Klliioplaii,  in  the  fcalurM  of  tho 

sautrr,  Bcrvi-d  to  remind  us  that  this  ianot  the  home  of 

nditniilablo  Ceil.     W.?  hreakliwled  heartily  at  the  Poiro, 

WD  the  ample  baakottbl  provided  by  Hi'.  M. ;  and  as  we  sat 

Lown  to  ttio  well-AiruiiiLfU  table,  we  thought  tliut  tlic  sceno 

Kfore  us  was  not  tho  least  interesting  of  the  morning.    A 

jftnlk  of  nx  nulesi  up  cr  eop  hiUa  is  a  woodcrfiil  appetizer.  Thv 

louse^the  Poho — was  bailt  as  a  bouse  of  refuge,  and  ha- 

»  llic  purpose  of  A  little  Saint  Bernard  to  tlioac  wlio  may 

o  overtaliea  by  tho  heavy  snows  wlucb  fall  on  tliese  moun> 

Bliina  in  winter. 

Fresh  and  invigorated,  wo  cuirted  again,  and  in  lexn  thim 

Q  hour  reached  the  height  overlooking  Ftmchal.  The  lican- 

Itful  Jamestown  was  still  riding  at  oiK-hur,  but  by  her  cnnnted 

Itonlit  we  could  percoivo  tliat  sho  vaa  preparing  for  sea; 

pod,  like  an  impatient  racer,  ei^cr  for  the  word  which  »huuld 

rcinK.    Ai  half  a  mile  above  Mowvi.  C\vas<Je."* 
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engaged  a  }iand-sleJge,  ilraim  by  three  stntil  boyB,  anil  went 
down  to  iho  cily  at  the  rate  of  twenty  ccnta,  and  eight 
minutes  to  the  mile. 

We  found  tlie  ciiy  in  comiDotion.  Bella  were  ringing  to 
call  llio  iaitlifiil  to  prayer  for  deliverance  from  tb«  cliolcrii ; 
and  bngles  were  aonnding  to  muster  the  troops  to  receive 
bia  liighneBs  Piince  Adalbert  of  Prnssia,  who  arrived  that 
morning  in  llie  harbor.  We  reported  ourselves  to  the  cora- 
jnodorc  at  the  consulate,  who  expressed  his  intention  of 
sailing  immediately  lifter  calling  on  the  jirince.  Wo  saw 
that  it  was  onr  last  day  in  Madeira,  so  we  hastened  to  make 
fat'cwull  calls  on  onr  many  friends — our  clear-headed,  tne> 
tapb>-)ucal  Scotch  friend,  Mr.  Yntea,  of  the  English  hottl, 
John  Mason,  of  the  book-store,  the  ready  and  obliging  friend 
of  the  American  offiour ;  friends  Nnno  and  Mr.  Carter  oftlto 
consulate  j  Uoberl  lijTm.  Esq.,  onr  vice-consul,  and  Wa 
amiable  and  accompliisbed  lady;  Rev.  A.  J.  D'Orsey,  itnd 
hb  lovely  fiimily ;  and  at  last,  though  not  least,  our  bdovod 
consul,  J.  Howard  Marcti,  friends  whose  Hndness  contribnt«cl 
to  the  enjoyment  ftf  oorsojoorn  among  them,  and  whoBO 
names  shall  live  lu  memory  for  ever. 

Our  departure  was  deferred  nnlil  the  morrow,  aa  Prince 
Adalbert  eK[in?j»ed  a  wish  to  visit  onr  ship.  In  the  momiD^ 
be  came.  The  officers  in  Aill  undress,  and  the  marines  in 
full  dress,  were  drawn  up  to  I'ocoivo  him,  and  he  was  much 
pleased  with  the  reception.  He  inspected  the  ship  cloiwJy, 
and  oxprcssod  much  delight  in  the  beauty  and  order  of  her 
appointments. 

The  prince  h  a  plain,  substantial-loolpng  man ;  large  and 
stout,  and  about  forty  yeiirs  of  age.  He  is  admiral  in  ehifif  ' 
of  till'  Prussian  navy,  and  our  officers  who  know  him  say 
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that  he  is  a  good  sailor  and  a  polished  gentleman.  Wo  woro 
much  pleased  with  his  manners  and  observations. 

At  three  o'clock  wo  were  under  weigh,  and  at  night-fall 
saw  Madeira  for  the  last  time.  Owing  to  the  fiict  that  we 
here  spent  some  of  the  happiest  moments  of  a  weary  cruise, 
we  left  the  lovely  island,  the  emerald  bosom-gem  of  the  At- 
lantic, with  a  degree  of  sadness.  Tlie  plague  that  wiis  then 
making  its  appearance  did  not  last  long,  but  it  swei)t  away 
more  than  twelve  thousand  of  its  dense  population ;  and  it 
serves  to  remind  us,  that  in  our  fallen  world  there  is  no 
paradise.  Blest  Island  I  may  the  clustering  vine  yet  clothe 
thy  hills  with  beauty,  and  of  its  fatness  make  thy  children 
glad,  and  thy  valleys,  teeming  with  corn,  bless  thy  poor 
with  bread  I  Be  thy  skies  as  clear,  and  the  airs  that  bathe 
thy  mountains  and  shores  as  pure  and  balmy  as  when  they 
breathed  on  us !  Above  all,  may  the  teachings  of  a  higher 
and  more  spiritual  Christianity  bless  thy  people  with  surer 
hope  and  holier  comforts,  and  lead  them  to  a  purer  worship 
of  the  Eternal  Father  I 

,'"  Shades  of  evening  close  not  oVr  us, 
(         I^avc  our  lonely  bark  awhile  ; 
)lorn,  alas!  will  not  restore  us, 
Yonder  dim  and  distant  isle. 
Through  the  mist  that  floats  above  us, 

Faintly  sounds  the  vesper  bell. 

As  a  voice  from  those  who  love  us, 

Kindly  saying,  Fare  ye  well  T* ) 

THE  END. 


"  To  Um  Ust  of  John  Mlltoo  and  other  'blind  man  tloqoent,'  most  bo  added  tL«  name  of  Wnxus 
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